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FOREWORD 


An adequate history of Indian Medicine has 
yet to he written, though the importance of the 
subject has been acknowledged by eminent 
authorities. Professor Max Neuburger of the 
University of Vienna records thp opinion that 
“the medicine of the Indians, if it does not 
equal the best achievements of their race, 
at least nearly approaches them, and owing to 
its wealth of knowledge, depth of speculation 
and systematic construction, takes an outstanding 
position in the history of oriental medicine. 
Thanks to the inexhaustible fount of Sanskrit 
Literature, its development can be traced in 
outline at any rate from its primeval origins in 
empiricisms and theurgy to its height as a 
completed system of learning.” (Neuburger: 
History of Medicine, translated by Playfair, 
Vol. J, p. 13.) It needs no elaborate argu¬ 
ment to establish that this “ inexhaustible 
fount ” requires for its complete exploration an 
army of scholars; and till this has been achieved, 
summaries of the history of Indian Medicine 
must continue to be incomplete and fragmen¬ 
tary. We cannot consequently express surprise 
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when we find that Neuburger in his great work 
devotes only 18 pages to the subject, while 
Professor Buck of Columbia in his work on “ the 
Growth of Medicine from the earliest times to 
the end of the 18th century ” contents himself 
with a few paragraphs which occupy 8 pages 
only. In these circumstances, it is no wonder 
that the topic is not even mentioned in the 
brilliant lectures on “ the Evolution of Modern 
Medicine ” delivered by Sir William Osier at 
the Yale University in 1913. 

I have stated enough to establish the 
importance of the work undertaken by Dr. 
Girindranath Mookerjee. In 1909 the Univer¬ 
sity awarded him the Griffith Memorial Prize 
for the encouragement of advanced study in 
Science and Letters, on his valuable thesis 
dealing with the Surgical Instruments of the 
Hindus. This work has already been published 
in two volumes and its merits have been widely 
recognised. In 1911 the University again 
awarded the Griffith Prize to Dr. Mookerjee for 
his exhaustive thesis entitled “ Notices, Biogra¬ 
phical and bibliographical of the Indian Physi¬ 
cians and their works on Medicine.” This was 
followed in 1913 by a thesis on “ the Science of 
Medicine in the Atharva Veda,” which parti¬ 
cipated in the award for that year. The materials 
thus collected are of immense value and will 
occupy several volumes. The financial difficulties 
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of the University have led to an unfortunate 
delay in the publication of the work and it is a 
matter for congratulation that the first volume 
will now be in the hands of scholars. The 
subsequent volumes are in the press and will be 
issued as rapidly as circumstances permit. 

ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE. 
The 28th February , 1923. 




PREFACE 


The first volume of the History of Indian Mediciue is 
uow offered to the public. It is now many years since 1 
undertook and completed the book. 1 submitted it as a 
thesis for the Griffith Prize for original research : “ Notices 
Biographical and Bibliographical of the Ayurvedic Physi¬ 
cians and their Works on Medicine.” It was commended 
and the prize was awarded in 1911. 1 regret that so 

long a time has elapsed in the publication of the book. 
During the last few years there have been advances in the 
study of history of medicine. Consequently in this edition, 
not only has the revision been exhaustive, but many 
portions have been entirely recast and largely re-written. 
While this volume represents data and conclusions drawn 
from individual research, it is at the same time largely 
indebted to the works of others. References have been 
given to all the authorities and original sources as far 
as possible. 

I may at once disclaim all pretensions to scientific 
treatment of my subject. I crave the indulgence- of the 
readers for many shortcomings of the work. The writer 
is not master of his time, and the incessant engage¬ 
ments of his practice leave little leisure for literary works. 

To render the finding of any particular subject easy to 
the reader, I have enlarged the table of contents. The 
general index, which will be given at the end of the work, 
will facilitate references, 

Before concluding this preface, I tender my thanks 
to the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Universiy, 
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PREFACE 


Sir Asutosh Mookerjec, for assistance of the utmost value 
in the preparation and publication of this volume. In 
fact, it might have been deferred much longer if 1 had 
not secured his valuable assistance. I have also to express 
my gratitude to him for his kindness in writing a foreward 
to this volume. 

156, Haris Mukerjee Road, 1 
Bhowanipuk, Calcutta. [ G. N.MUKERJEE 
1st March , 1923. J 



As regards the transliteration of Sanskrit words, we 
have employed the method adopted in the Congress of 
Orientalists and circulated in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, ignoring in fact, the unpleasant characters 
of the Sacred Books of the East. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Weber, in his History of Indian Literature , 1 remarks: 
“ The number of medical works and authors (in Sanskrit 
literature) is extraordinarily large. The former are 
either systems embracing the whole domain of science, 
or highly special investigations of single topics, or lastly, 
vast compilations prepared in modern times under the 
patronage of kings and princes. The sum of knowledge 
embodied in their contents appears really to be most 
respectable. Many of the statements on dietetics and on 
the. origin and diagnosis of diseases bespeak a very keen 
observation. In Surgery, too, the Indians seem to have 
attained a special proficiency and in this department 
European surgeons might perhaps even at the present 
day still learn something from them, as indeed they have 
already borrowed from them the operation of rhinoplasty. 
The information,.again, regarding the medicinal properties 
of minerals (especially precious stones and metals), of plants, 
and animal substances, and the chemical analysis and 
decomposition of these, covers certainly much that is 
valuable. Indeed, the branch of Materia Medica generally 
appears to be handled with great predilection, and this makes 
up to us in some measure at least for the absence of inves¬ 
tigations in the field of natural science. On the diseases 
etc. of horses and elephants also there exist very special 
monographs.” Dutt says : 2 “The number of Sanskrit 
medical works, and especially of small compilations 
on the treatment of diseases, is too numerous and 


1 pp. 269-70. 

* Materia Medica of the Hindus, Preface, p. vii. 
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indefinite to admit of detailed enumeration here. The 
enquirer after them is sure to find, in different parts 
of the country or seats of learning, many little manuals, 
essays and digests of which he did not hear before. It 
would seem that in the absence of printing, teachers of 
medicine used to prepare small compilations containing 
such prescriptions as they were in the habit of using, for 
the guidance of their pupils, who copied them for personal 
use.” When writing on medical authors and their works in 
my thesis “ The Surgical Instruments of the Hindus,” 1 
we noted that, besides the principal authors and original 
works mentioned therein, “ the number of Sanskrit medical 
works is simply legion; many of them are daubed with 
fancy names and are excellent treatises on the different 
branches of medical science. I intend to publish in a 
separate volume short notices of the medical authors and 
their works and so we need not dwell on them here.” The 
desire which I have long entertained of contributing to 
the History of Indian Medicine has now been realised, 
and the present attempt is to fulfil the promise made 
a few years before. 

In performing this duty I have endeavoured to embody 
my researches in a connected form, but I have not been 
inattentive to the works of other enquirers. It would be, 
no doubt, interesting to take a brief survey of the work 
done by scholars as regards our knowledge of Ayurvedic 
authors and their works. Prof. Wilson 4 wrote on the early 
medical authors. Hoyle 3 proved the originality of the Hindu 
medicine. His arguments for antiquity of Hindu Medicine 
are deservedly styled as epoch-making researches. Dietz 


1 Yoh I, Introduction, p. 33. 

* Oriental Magazine, Calcutta, February and March, 1823. 

* Boyle: An Essay on the Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine, 1837. 
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has given in his Analecta Medica a long abstract from Ibh 
Osaibe’e biographical work, on the Lives of Indian 
Physicians. In Ainslie’s Materia Medica, some of the 
medical treatises are mentioned. In Wise’s Commentary 1 
we find a list of the Hindu writers on medicine and their 
works. In Weber’s History of Indian Literature, we have 
a few pages on the medical texts of the Hindus. Cordier’s 
Recentes Decouvertes, Vagbhafca and other contributions 
supply many informations on the subject. Dutt in the 
preface to his Materia. Medica of the Hindus described 
some of the important works, and similarly we find them 
described by the Thacore Saheb, 2 in his History of Aryan 
Medical Science, with an important bibliography at the 
end. Roth’s monograph on Caraka and the notices of 
medical authors in St. Petersburg Dictionary 3 supply us 
with important details. A more systematic description 
of the authors and their works, we find in Jolly’s Medicine 
in the Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan Research (Grdr.). 
Hoernle’s contributions “ The Commentators of the 
SuSruta Samhita,” and " The Ancient Medical Authors” 
in his Osteology, and his magnificent edition of the 
Bower MS., are invaluable aids to our study. The 
notices of the authors in Ray’s History of Hindu 
Chemistry, 4 and the preface in Kunte’s Vagbhata are 
repositories of useful informations on the ancient 
medical literature. In the Vanaugadhi Darpana, Kaviraja 
VirajScarana Gupta, gives us an elaborate list of Ayurvedic 
books in Bengali, the important works being described in 
detail. I have also availed myself of his contributions in 


1 Wise: Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine, 1845. 
1 Chapter II, Ancient Writers on Hindoo Medicine. 

* Supplement, Vol VII, Medical Authors. 

‘ J. R. A. 8.1907. 
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his Account of the Principal works of the Atreya School 
of Medicine. Many MSS. are noticed in the catalogues 
of Sanskrit' works ; and I hare derived special help 
from L. I. O. Cat., Nepal Cat., Bik. MSS., Oxf. Cat., 
Cat. Cat., O. O. M. L. Cat., etc., as these contain des¬ 
criptions of various MSS.; and I take this opportunity of 
acknowledging my indebtedness to Mitra, Sastri, 
BhindSrkar, Aufrecht and others. It is more than probable 
that I may have failed to refer to some contributions 
which ought to have been mentioned, but I am confident 
that my sins of omission have not been numerous. It has 
been my earnest desire to omit nothing of importance. 
A sufficient acknowledgment of the source of the literature 
that has been laid under contribution will be found in the 
index of the authors quoted. 

The European scholars had a preconceived notion that the 
ancient Sanskrit medical books contained little or nothing 
that was original. Thus we find that though the other 
branches of Sanskrit learning were vigorously ransacked by 
their critical judgment, the Hindu science of medicine 
received little or no attention. Dutt says : 1 “ The Hindu 
medical science unfortunately received less attention from 
the earlier antiquarians than the other Indian Sciences 
and the facts collected even up to the present date are not 
nearly exhaustive.” Even Sir William Jones, a savant with 
whom it would be impossible to name any other in the 
same breath in oriental scholarship, did not think it worth 
while to examine the Sanskrit medical books critically. 
He says : “ What their old books contain on this subject, 
we ought certainly to discover, and that without loss of 
time ; lest the venerable but abstruse language, in which 


Civilisation in Ancient India, Vol. II, Ch. IX. 
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they are composed, should cease to be perfectly intelligible, 
even to the best educated natives, through a want of- 
powerful invitation to study it. Bernier, who was himself 
of the Faculty, mentions approved rr.edieal books in 
Sanskrit, and cites a few aphorisms, which appear judicious 
and rational ; but we can expect nothing so important 
from the ^orks of Hindu and Muselman physicians, as 
the knowledge, which experience must have given them, 
of simple medicines .” 1 Later on he complains : “ I 
have no evidence, that, in any language of Asia, there 
exists one original treatise on medicine considered 
as a science : physick. indeed, appears in these regions to 
have been from time immemorial, as we see it practised at 
this day by Hindus and Muselmans, a mere empirical 
history of diseases and remedies ; useful, I admit, in a 

high degree, and worthy of attentive examination. 

We still have access to a number of Sanskrit books on the 
old Indian practice of physick, from which, if the Hindus 
had a theoretical system, we might easily collect it.” He 
concludes : “ On the whole, we cannot expect to acquire 
many valuable truths from an examination of eastern books 
on the science of medicine ; but examine them we must, 
if we wish to complete the history of universal philosophy, 
and to supply the scholars of Europe, with authentic 
materials for an account of the opinions anciently formed 
on this land by the philosophers of Asia .” 2 Even now, 
after an interval of a century, similar remarks are made by 
learned men. Willoughby 3 in his History of Medicine, 
writes: “ It would be useless, were it possible, to discuss in 
this place the medicine of India and China, which has no 


1 The wofks of Sir William Jones, London, 1799, Vol. I, p. 12. 
» \lbid, Vol. I, pp. 161-62. 

9 Encyclopaedia Medica, Vol. 7. 
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direct interest to us.” This need cause no surprise, for the 
majority of medical men practising in India are ignorant 
of Sanskrit language in which the ancient medical books 
are written and the exigencies of a lucrative practice 
have left them without inclination for the requisite 
study. But it must be acknowledged that it is not 
impossible for a surgeon or physician to become an active 
contributor to the literature of the profession. The renown¬ 
ed Adams was only a village surgeon. The scholars, on 
the other hand, having no knowledge of medicine, may 
have been prevented by lack of the necessary materials from 
carrying out adequate researches. Thus we find that even 
modern scholars are not unanimous as regards the remote 
origin of the science. Whitney 1 says : “ The medical 
science, although its beginnings go back even to the Veda, 
in the use of medicinal plants with accompanying 
incantations, is of little account, and its proper literature 
by no means ancient.” 

The study of the ancient books is very important in the 
construction of the history of Hindu medicine. “ The history 
of medical literature forms a very large part of medical 
history. If we open a standard history of medicine, it 
may seem in some parts as if it were little else than a 
history 6f books. One feels that this is not quite just, 
as books contain but a small part of medical activity 
through all the ages. The author of a medical book is not 
necessarily a fair representative of his class. He may 
have been superior to the average. On the other hand, 
the mere fact that what he wrote has survived does not 
show him to have been a greater physician than others 
of his contemporaries who wrote nothing, or whose works 
are lost. Nevertheless since books are in the end more 


1 Introduction to Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar, p. xxii. 
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enduriug than wrought metal or sculptured stone, medical 
writings are sometimes the only evidence we have of the 
state of medicine during long tracts of time.” 1 It is only 
from a diligent research into the Sanskrit books that we 
can expect to become acquainted with the medical science 
and learning of the ancient Hindus. 

The Sanskrit meiical books still exist in manus^ 
cripts which lie scattered here and there. Only a few 
important books have been edited aad published; and there 
are numerous compositions, either treating of the whole 
system or of separate topics, that bear a character of more 
or less weight. One or two books only have been 
translated in English in recent times. So practically these 
works are still sealed books to the world, and the historians of 
medicine make no room for the study of Indian medicine in 
iheir works. Royle says : “Considerableas appears to have 
been Hindoo medicine and extensive as no doubt has been 
the influence of its Materia Medica. the absence of all of the 
former in the annals of mediciue, can only be accounted 
for from the geographical position of India with respect 
to Europe, and the total un acquaintance with the refined 
language of the former, which prevailed in the latter even 
to our own day. For when the name of even the most 
celebrated Hindoo writer presented itself before a modern 
author writing expressly on the subject, it is passed over 
without comment or examination—* Scharak Indus, a 
Rhazeo citatus plane ignotus ’ (Sprengel. Hist. Rei. 
Herb. 1, p. 234). That a Hindoo system of medicine 
does exist, we know from their numerous books on all 
branches of that science; that some of these were written 
prior to the Arabs, we have shewn by their being quoted 
in the works of the latter. How much earlier than the 

1 Payne : English Medicine in the Anglo-Saxon Times, p, 10. 

* Boyle : Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine, pp. 74-76. 
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eighth century the principal of them were composed, we 
may only hope to ascertain by the progress now making 
in settling Indian Chronology. But in absence of this 
it is practicable, as I have stated, to get a .conviction of 
the cultivation of medicine among the Hindoos at still 
earlier periods, from occasional notices by writers of the 
West; and we cannot but allow them an early knowledge 
of the properties of many of the valuable drugs which 
their country afforded them, when we see the necessarily 
subsequent employment of the same by the Greeks 
and Romans.” It is unfortunate that even the names of 
Sanskrit authors and their works are generally unknown 
to scholars. To supply this want I have collected 
the notices of the authors and their works from various 
sources, of which it is impossible to detail a list. The ages 
in which they lived are shrouded in obscurity and mystery, 
and nothing like a chronological arrangement was ever 
attempted. Their birth-place, parentage, or education 
have eluded research, and little is known of the time of 
their birth. We learn little concerning many eminent 
physicians except that they are quoted occasionally in text¬ 
books, commentaries, annotations, and glosses. Of the 
incidents of their personal lives we have no record. Where 
they liyed and practised are all unknown to us. The 
chronological relations of the authors, which I have 
attempted in this work, must not be taken as settled 
facts in the history of literature; they are only land¬ 
marks in a vast unexplored area, which may be of some 
help to travellers on these lines. The present work can 
lay no claim to finality, the chronqlogy must for the 
present be found somewhat tentative. It is a brief survey 
over the whole field which begins with the early dawn 
of Hindu civilisation, the age of the Rgveda to the p resent 
time. The arrangement of the authors might in some 
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places seem arbitrary, but on close inspection it would 
be found that it was the only alternative left to the writer 
from the references to authors quoted in books, in the 
absence of any authentic accqunt of their lives. 

In the history of medical science every chapter might 
have as its heading the name of a great surgeon or physician, 
who as pioneer has determined and guided progress. 
We have adopted this plan in the present contribution. 
The design of the work is expressed in its title. The 
need for it, as a contribution towards a history of medicine, 
is proved by the fact that uo work professing to cover the 
whole field of medical bibliography of Ayurveda has hitherto 
appeared in any language. How far I have succeeded in 
filling up the blank that exists in this department of 
medicine must be left to the judgment of the readers. 
I felt that it would be rendering useful service to scholars 
engaged in this field of research, if I could bring together 
the latest and the most complete information, which is 
diffusely recorded in the transactions of learned societies, 
in journals, in monographs and in systematic treatises, 
in a form which would allow of ready and easy reference. 

Again as an index of the Sanskrit medical works it 
would be invaluable to scholars in identifying the recently 
discovered MSS. of Indian medicine in different parts of 
the country. I am confident that MSS. of Sanskrit 
medical literature are still extant in different places in India 
and no time should be lost in organising a regular search 
for the Ayurvedic MSS. “ The climate, and the materials 
of which these ancient works are composed, render them 
very liable to be destroyed. Some are already lost, and 
the difficulty of procuring correct copies of the remainder, 
is yearly increasing.” (Wise.) 

I now hand over my work to the learned public. I am 
fully cognizant of the very defectivg manner in which I 
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have treated the subject and conscious of the numerous 
imperfections and drawbacks which are plentifully abundant 
in its pages. I must however express a hope that, inspite 
of the many lacunu; and faults which cannot pass unheeded, 
it may induce others more capable of elucidating such a 
complex subject to devote their researches and investi¬ 
gations to it. 

In the continent of Europe, the study of history of 
medicine had been continued with some zeal from the 
earliest times, In France, medical history has always 
a chair of its own at the Universite ; at Vienna, the 
practice seems to have been the same. The Germans 
cultivated this brauch of medical science in the eighteenth 
century; and it used to be called a peculiarly German 
department of science. Even in ancient times, the study 
of history of medicine was not neglected. In the 
Hippocratic Collection, we have a treatise on “ Ancient 
Medicine.” Celsus’s great work “ De Medicina ” is of the 
highest value as a history of medicine from the time of 
Hippocrates to his own days. 

The lirst complete history of medicine was written by 
Sprengel. His “ History of Medicine ” appeared in 
successive editions in German and in a French translation 
from 1792 to 1828. There is no English translation of 
this important work. The book is now nearly out of date. 
Iiecker’s two works, published in 1822 and 1839, belong 
to a bygone age. So is Le Clerc’s “ Historic de la 
medecine,” Geneva, 169(5, 8vo. Amast, 1723, 4to, which 
only continues the history till the age of Galeu. 

The most complete works and the best, because contem¬ 
plating the history of medicine from the standpoint of 
modern science, are:—Haeser: Lehrbuch der Geschiehte 
der mediciu und der epidemischen Krankheiten. Jena, 
3rd ed. 1875-79.—Daremberg: Histoire des Sciences 
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m&licales, Paris, 1870.—Puccinotti: “Storia della medi- 
cina.”—Bouchut: Histoire de la medicina et des doctrines 
medicales, Paris, 1872-3; it compares the ancient and 
modern schools of medicine. 

For special periods, we have:—Wiistenfeld: Geschichte 
der Arabischen Aertzte und Naturforscher, Gottingen, 
1840.—Lucien Le Clerc: Histoire de la medicine Arabe. 
Paris, 1876.—Daremberg: L’Ecole de Salerne. Paris, 
1861.—De Renzi : Storia documentata della Scuolla 
medica di Salerno, 2nd Ed. Naples, 1857.—Collectio 
Salernitans, 5 vols. Naples, 1852.—Hirsehel: Geschichte 
der Brown’ schen Systems und der Erregungs Theorie. 
Leipzig, 1846. 

“The historical investigation, like the geographical, 
had from the outset a dual character, in as much as it 
adopted either the chronological standpoint or the patho¬ 
logical” (Ilirsch). Among the best known works belong¬ 
ing to the chronological class are : 

Noah Webster: Brief History of Epidemic and Pesti¬ 
lential Diseases, 2 Vols., Engl. Ed., I860. 

Bascomb: A History of Epidemic Pestilences, from 
the Earliest Ages. 

Schnurrer : Chronic der Seuchen. 2 Vole., Tubingen, 
1823. 

Villalba : Epidemiologia Espanola. 

Ilmoni : Bidrag till Nordens Sjukdoms Historia. 

On the Pathological side, we have : 

Hensjer: Vom abendlandischen Aussatze, Hamburg, 
1790, and Geschichte der Lustseuche. Altona, 1783. 

Ozanam : Histoire medicale gen^r. et particul. des 
maladies epidemiques. 4 Vols., Paris, 1835. 

Hecker : Ueber die Justitiianeische Pest. Der Schw- 
arze Tod in 14 Jahrhundert, Engl, transl. by Babington, 
Lond. 1833. Die Tanzwuth, Berlin, 1832. Der 
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englische Schweiss, Berlin, 1834. Die epidemischen 
Krankheiten der Jahre 1770-72. 

Haeser : Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Medicin und 
der epidemischen Krankheiten, 1880-82. 

Atlas Historique et Bibliographique de la Medicine 
compost de Tableux sur PHistoire d’Anatomie, de Physio¬ 
logic, de l’Hygiene, de la Medicine, de la Chirnrgie et 
de l’Obstetrique, etc., Paris, 1820. 

There are also important' works which treat of the 
doctrinal aspect of medicine : 

Broussais : Examen des Doctrines Medicales et des 
Systemes Modernes de Nosologie, Palis, 1816. 

Daremberg: La Medicine, Histoire et Doctrines, Paris, 
1865. 

Hirschel: Geschichte der Medicin. Wien, 1862. 

Renouard : History of Medicine. Transl. by Comegys, 
London, 1856. 

Portal: Hist de l’Anat. et de la Chirurg. 

Ploucquet: Literatura Medica Digesta : It is a store¬ 
house of references on medical subjects. 

Briot: Histoire de l’Etat et des Progres de la Chirnrgie 
Militaire en France, 1817. 

Mollet: La Medecine cliez les Grecs avant Hippocrates, 
1906, 

Willis : Pharmaceutice Rationalis. Geneva, 1876-77. 

But this spirit of historical research gradually declined 
even in the continent of Europe. “In France, Daremberg, 
Lorain, Maurice Raynaud seem to have left no successors; 
and in Germany, where one might have looked for better 
things, the history of medicine has fallen out of the 
programme of University studies. Yet it is not so long 
ago that every German University had a special lecturer on 
the subject, but, as the chairs fell vacant, they have been 
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left unfilled, till now there is but one professor of the 
history of medicine in the Fatherland, in the person ot 
Dr. A. Hirscli, of Berlin.” 1 In recent years an attempt 
has been made to revive the study in Germauy; and 
we find many useful works published within the last 
fifteen years. 

As regards systematic treatises only a few important 
works dealing with the subject have recently been pub¬ 
lished*. Gurlt’s ‘Geschichte der Chirurgie’is a monumental 
contribution to the history of medicine. Pagel’s works : 
llistorisch Medicineschen Bibliographe for die Jahre 
1875-1896 and Einfuhrung in die Geschichte der Medicine, 
appeared in 1898. An encycloptedic work on the subject, 
as designed by Puschmann, namely, The Haudbuch 
der Geschichte der Medizin, was successfully edited by 
Professors Neuberger and Pagel (1902-5). We have 
before us Neuberger’s Geschichte der Medizin, in an 
English garb, Vol. I. By Playfair, London, 1910. This 
volume narrates the story of the growth of the medical 
science to the Renaissance. The second volume of 
Neuberger’s ‘History of Medicine’ is divided into two 
parts, of which the first deals with the progress of the 
science during the time between the death of Galen and 
the end of the fifteenth century. The concluding instal¬ 
ment is expected to appear shortly. 

Under the auspices of the Imperial Academy, Berlin, 
and under the direction of Prof. Diehl, scholars have 
collated the important MSS. of Greek texts in the libraries 
of Europe ; and we expect soon a new text of the Greek 
writers on medicine, published by Trubtier & Co. “ A 
topographical list has been issued with reference to all the 
sources of our knowledge of Hippocrates and la&er Greek 


1 B. M. J., 1889, Vol. II, p. 672. 
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writers. An Institute for the study of history of medi¬ 
cine has been founded at the University of Leipzig as 
a memorial' to the distinguished scholar Prof. Puschmann. 
Under the direction of Prof. Sudhoff the Institute will 
undertake an entirely new edition of the Latin authors.” 
The French school of medical historians has rendered 
eminent services, and medical history has for many 
generations received encouragement from the Universities 
in France. Rut Germany has outstripped all nations, 
and “ the output of works and monographs, representing 
scholarship of the first class, is equal to the rest of the 
world put together ” (Osier). One must look to Germany 
when one wishes for information regarding the history of 
medical science. 

A very important systemic study of drugs profusely 
illustrated by reproductions of photographs showing 
particularly the methods whereby they are produced and 
brought to our markets, by Professor Tscliirch of 
Berne, is now in course of publication by Tauchnitz of 
Leipzig. 

Under the instruction of the Italian Government, Dr. 
Luigi Sambon of Home commenced his work on the 
History of Medicine in 1895 for presentation at the next 
meeting of the International Medical Congress. His 
curious collections of f'donaria” or votive offerings of 
ancient Italy and surgical instruments taken from the 
ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum throw considerable 
light on the history of the healing art. 

Kostomiris published an interesting treatise on Ophthal¬ 
mology and Otology among the ancient Greeks in 1887. 
The medical faculty of Athens and the senate of the 
University took up the project of printing the pseudo- 
Hippocratean treatises which were not published before, as 
well as treatises of Kratenas, Galen and Promotus. 
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The authorities of the Philadelphia College of Physicians 
have officially recognised the subject of the history of 
medicine for which a special section has been formed in 
1905. 

In Europe, the study of the history of epidemic diseases 
has been pursued with an earnestness, and the medical 
men in England contributed their quota. We now possess 
some good histories of epidemic and pestilential diseases : 

James Moore : History and Practice of Vaccination, 
1817; History of the Small Pox, London, 180:2. 

A History of Epidemics in Britain from A. D. 664 to 
the extinction of Plague. By Dr. C. Creighton, M.A., 
M.D., 1891. 

Hirsch : Handbook of Historical and Geographical 
Pathology, 1860, English translation by Creighton, New 
Syd. Soc. 1883. Geschiete der Ophthalmologie, Handbuch 
der gesarnten Augenheilkunde von Graefe und Sacmisch, 
Bd. vii, s. £93. 

Herschberg: Aegypton, Geschictliche studien eines 
Augenarzles, Leipzig, 1890. 

E. Buret : Syphilis in Ancient and Pre-historic times, 
translated by Dr. Ohmann—Dumesnil, 1891. F. A. 
Davis, London. 

Fayrer: The Natural History and Epidemiology of 
Cholera, 1888. 

Macpherson: Annals of Cholera from the Earliest 
Period to year 1817, 1870. 

Macnamara : History of Asiatic Cholera, 1876. 

Brydeu: Cholera in the Bengal Presidency from 1817 
to 1872. 

Bellend : History of Cholera in India. 

Epidemics of the Middle Ages, Translated by Babbing- 
ton for Syd. Soc., 8vo, London, 1844. 
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Stephenson, Sydney: Epidemic Ophthalmia, 1895. 

Gasquets : History of the Great Pestilence. 

Hanser-: Le cholera en Europe depuis son origine 
jusqua nos Jours. Paris, 1897. 

Thompson (John): Historical Sketch of Small Pox, 
1822. 

George: History of Small Pox, 1883. 

Thompson: Annals of Influenza, from 1510-1890 in 
Great Britain, Syd. Sot*. 

Hodges : A Historical Account of the Plague in London 
in 1665, London, 1721. 

America has contributed the Index Medicus, and a 
work entitled Physicians and Surgeons of America has 
been published at Concord. U. S. A. It contains 
biographical accounts, with portraits, of more than 1,200 
representative Physicians and Surgeons of U. S. A., 
Mexico and Canada, in 1896. The other American 
publications are:— 

Smart: The medical and Surgical History of the war 
of the Rebellion, 1888. 

Jonathan Wright : Medical History of Laryngology 
and Rhinology. 

John Mackenzei (Baltimore) : Historical and Literary 
Researches on Laryngology. 

To supply a bibliography of current Spanish medical 
literature, of which, comparatively little has hitherto been 
known to the learned men of the world, the Index Medieus 
Hispanus began to appear in 1904, under the auspices 
of the Coleges de Medicos of Gerona. 

In England, on the other hand, the study of the his¬ 
tory of medicine has never been a favourite subject with 
scholars “ It is not creditable to a country which bad 
laid the healing art under such deep obligations, and which 
annually sends forth the flower of her youth to its study 
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or its practice, that her only history of medicine which 
learned Europe deigns to notice is that written by Dr. 
John Freind early in the last century. Not till our 
universities adopt the custom of their continental sisters, 
and add a chair of the history of medicine to their teaching 
strength, will they enjoy the adequate conditions under 
which they may do posthumous justice to their great 
practitioners and consultants, instead of leaving the task 
to the alien and sometimes uncongenial hands of a 
Haescr, a Daremberg, or a Puccinotti. 1 Dr. Payne 
remarks : “ We must confess, with some shame, that 
our own country has been, and is behind most 
other civilised nations in the bulk and value of its 
contributions to the history of medicine. Germany, France 
and Italy have produced, on the subject, brilliant and 
profound works, which remain our standard authorities. 
The smaller countries such as Holland and Switzerland 
have not been behind hand ; while oHr cousins across the 
Atlantic are now displaying characteristic energy and 
zeal in the study of medical antiquities. They have indeed 
already produced, in the Surgeon General's Catalogue of 
Dr. Billings,* by far the most complete bibliography of 
medicine, and probably the best bibliography of any large 
branch of science, ever compiled in any age or country. 

When we consider the interest shown, and the positive 
results achieved in medical history, by the medical 
profession in all these countries, we must admit that our 
own countrymen have displayed, in comparison, lamentable 
apathy and but little industry.” 3 


1 Lancet, 1890, Vo!. II, p. 85. 

* Index Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon-Gcnerari Office. 
United Sate* Army. 1887—1897. 

* Fit*-Patrick Lecture*. 1903, |>. 4. 

C 
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In the Editor’s Preface to the first edition of Vol. I of 
Paulus dSgineta, Adams remarks : “ Notwithstanding the 
additions which have been made of late years to the history 
of medical literature, it must still be admitted that there 
is not, in the English language, any work which contains 
a full and accurate account of the theoretical and practical 
knowledge possessed by the Greeks, Romans, and Arabians, 
on matters connected with medicine and surgery. Nor, as 
far as I can learn, is the case very different with the con¬ 
tinental languages. For, although the German and French 
have lately acquired several histories of medicine distin¬ 
guished for their ability and research, the object of these 
works would appear to be confined to a general exposition 
of the leading discoveries and revolutions in doctrine which 
marked each particular age or epoch in the profession ; and 
I will venture to affirm that no person will be able to 
acquire from a perusal of them anything like a competent 
acquaintance with the minute details of ancient practice.” 

There is no doubt that the English people did not 
appreciate the importance of historical research in the 
department of medicine. Hut the history of medicine as 
a subject had not been wholly neglected in England. 
Bartlot and Caius were learned in it. Sir Hans Sloane 
(1719-1735), “ made collections of materials for medical 
history which begin with twelfth-century MSS. of 
Hippocrates and Galen and extend to the letters of the 
physicians of his own time.” 1 His famous MSS., 3000 
in number, in the British Museum contain letters 
end notes by the eminent physicians of the country 
preceding hie death, and they thus form the principal 
source of the medical history of England during the long 
period - covered by the six reigns—Charles II to James II. 


1 Moore : Medicine in the British Isles, 1906-6, p. 2. 
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In medical biography, there are no doubt some good 
works in the English tongue. In 1640, Dr. Harney wrote 
in .Latin a biographical history of the medical men of his 
time from 1628, entitled Bustorum Aliquot Reliquiae, 
which was probably the origin of Dr. Munk’s Roll of the 
College of Physicians, in three Volumes, 1518-1825, London, 
1879.—Duns : Memoir of Sir James Simpson, Edinburg, 
1873;—for the lives and works of British Physicians and 
Surgeons, the articles in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, Smith, Elder & Co: edited by Sidney Lee;—the 
faithful biographies of departed medical worthies in the 
Asclepiad, and the obituary notices in the various medical 
journals ; —Masters of Medicine series by T. P. Unwin, 
London : Sydenham by Payne, Hunter by Paget, Harvey by 
Power, Simpson by Gordon, and Stokes by his son, are 
models of accurate and informing biography. There are 
also other standard medical biographies : 

Sir James Y. Simpson : By Eyre Ballantyne Simpson, 
Famous Scots series. 

Life of William Cullen: By John Thomson, Edin., 1859. 

Biographical preface by Thomas Beddoes in 
“ Elements of Medicine” by John Brown. 

Ambrose Par6 and his Times, 1570-159(1: By Stephen 
Paget, 1897. 

Kuhn: Medicorum Graecorum Opera quae exstant. 
Lipsiae, 1821—30. This work includes the works of 
Hippocrates, Aretaeus, Discorides and Galen. 

Joannes Rhodius (Dane): Life of Celsus subjoined to 
the 2nd Ed. of his work De Acia Dissertatio, ad cornelli 
Celsi mentem, qua simul universa Fibula' ratio explicataur, 
Hafniae, 1672, 4to. 

Biographo universalle. 

Aikin : The Life of Cains. 
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Barton : The Life and Writings of Boerliaave, 
8 vols. Lond., 1743. 

Johnson : Life of Boerhaave, Lond., 1834. 

W. Cullen Brown : Memoirs of John Brown, in his 
edition of Brown’s works, 3 vols., 8vo, 1804. 

Mathew Duncan : Life of William Hunter, in Edin. 
Med. Jour., June, 1870. 

Drury Otley : Life of John Hunter, prefixed to 
Palmer's edition of the Works of John Hunter, 4 vols. 
1835, 

Baron : Life of Jenner, 1827. 

Guthrie: The Medical History of . J. Evelyn and 
his Time (1620-1706), 1905. 

Dr. William Smellie and His Contemporaries: A 
contribution to the History of Midwifery in the 18th Cen¬ 
tury-: By John Glaister, M. D., Glasgow. James Maclehose 
& Sons, 1804. 

Life of Richard Owen : Written by his grandson and 
published by John Murray. 

Life of Sir Henry Halford : By William Mnnk, M.D., 
Longmans & Co., 1895. 

Life and Works of John Arbuthnot: By Geo. A. 
Aitken, Clarendon Press, 1892. 

Epps: Life of John Walker, M.D., London, 1881. 
Aveling: Biographical Sketches of British Obstetri¬ 
cians. 

MacMichael and Munk : Lives of British Physicians. 
1857. 

Rolleston: Life of James Lind. Journ. Royal Nav. 
Med. Service, Vol. I, 1915. 

In the Oxford Editions,—Edited by Dr. Greenhill 
Life of Sir James Stonhouse, Bart., M.D. 
Anecdota Sydenhamiana. 
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Life of Thomas Harrison Border, M.D. 

Life of George Chevne, M.D. 

Life of Charles Brandon Trye. 

Walsh: Makers of Modern Medicine, 1909. 

Old Time Makers of Medicine, 1911. 

Payrer: Sir Ranald Martin. London, 1907. 

The Academic Gregories : Bv /V- G. Stewart, Famous 
Scots Series, 1901. Pub. hy Oliphant Anderson and Ferripr, 
Edin. and London. 

For Greek and Roman Physicians, the reader is referred 
to the articles in Smith’s (larger) Classical Dictionary 
on “ Hippocrates,” “Galen,” “Celsus” and the rest, by 
Dr. Greenhill;—Sprengel: Sundry Distempers unknown 
to the Ancients, etc. ;—Adams : Translation with 
introduction and commentary on the works of Hippo¬ 
crates, Paulus Aegineta, and the Extant Works of 
Aetius, Syd. Soc. Ed.—The First Four Books of Celsus, 
Containing the Text, Ordo Yerborum, and Translation : 
By Steggall, 1857 (Churchill).—* Harvey and Galen’ 
by Payne, Harveian Oration 1896 ;—Quincey : Medicina 
Statica; being the Aphorisms of Sanctorius, 1728. 

Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum : Trans, by Sir A. 
Croke, Oxford, 1830. 

Aristotle: On Youth and Old Age, Life and Death, 
and Respiration : By W. Ogle, M.A., M.D., Oxon, 
F R.C.P., London. Longman, Greene & Co., 1897. 

Celsus : De Medicinft—Milligan’s translation, 1831. 

As regards complete history which give a comprehen¬ 
sive review of the evolution of the art and science of 
medicine from its earliest beginning, we have :— 

Freind: History of Physick from the Time of Galen 
to the Beginning of the 16th century, London, 1725-6. He 
begins with Oribasius and Aetius and ends with Linacre, 
the founder of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 
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Russell: The History and Heroes of the Art of Medi> 
cine, London, 1861. 

Wootton: Chronicles of Pharmacy, 2 vols. London, 
1910. 

A Historical Sketch of Surgery: Ancient, Mediaeval 
and Modern. By B. A. Watson, A.M., M.D., Surgeon to 
Jeresy City and Christ Hospitals, reprinted from the New 
York Medical Journal, from August, 1890. 

History of Medicine and the Medical Profession, by J. 
H. Bass : Translated by H. E. Handerson, M.A., M.D. 
New York. 1889. 

Much information may be gathered from the historical 
retrospects prefixed to many chapters in Aitken’s Science 
and Practice of Medicine, in Reynold’s System, and in 
Pepper’s system of medicine. In the recent edition of 
Albutt’s System, History of Medicine by Albutt, and 
Medicine in Modern Europe by Payne;—in Osiers’ 
System, the Evolution of Internal Medicine by Osier;— 
in Encyclopaedia Medica, Vol. 7, History of Medicine by 
Willoughby;—iu Encyclopaedia of Practical Medicine, 
History of Medicine by Alison;—in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Historical Notice of Surgery by Charles 
Creighton;—in Chambers’ Encyclopedia, History of 
Medicine by Pettigrew ; all these articles have brought up 
the subject to the level of our existing knowledge. 

The History of Medicine, Surgery and Anatomy from 
the creation of the world to the commencement of the 
19th century. By William Hamilton, M. B., in 2 vols. 
London, Colburn, 1831, Post 8vo. 

Clifton : the state of Physik,.- Ancient and Modern, 
Lond., 1732. 

Outlines of the Ancient History of Medicine, being a 
view of the progress of the healing art among Egyptians, 
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Greeks, nomans and Arabians. By D. M. Moir, Sur¬ 
geon. Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1831, 12 mo. 

Wise: Review of the History of Medicine. London 
1887. History of Medicine among the Asiatics, 2 Vols., 
1868. 

Collection l)e Chirnrgiens Grecs : Bibliothe<|ue Natio- 
,nale, Paris. 

Milne: Surgical Instruments in Greek and Roman 
Times. 1907. 

Elliot: Outlines of Greek and ltoinau Medicine. 1911*. 

John Anderne and his Time: Bv Anderson, Lancet, 
Vol. II, 1897. 

Thompson : The Mystery and Romance of Alchemy 
fend Pharmacy. London, 1897. 

Netter : History of Ancient Pharmacy. 

Garrison : History of Medicine. 1913. 

Beckman : History of Discoveries and Inventions, Art, 
Infirmaries and Dispensaries. 

Bostock : Sketch of the History of Medicine. 1835. 

Allbutt : The Historical Relations of Medicine and 
Surgery to the end of the 16th Century. 1905. 

Minor: Medicine in the Middle Ages, Extracts from 
Dupony’s Le Moyen Age Medicale. 1889. 

Roswell Park : An Epitome of the History of Medi¬ 
cine, 1897. 

Wilder: History of Medicine. 

Remondino : History of Circumcision. 1891. 

Surgery, Past and Present. By T. Spencer Wells. 1877. 

History and Cure of Disease. By W. Heberden. 1806. 

The Healing Art, in its Historic and Prophetic aspects. 
By R. Quain, Harveian Oration, 1885. 

Medical men and Manners of the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury.—Balliere, Tindal, and Cox, 1877. 
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Mouro: The Scientific Basis of Medicines. Glasgow 
Med. Journal, 1885. 

Head-laud : Advance in the Science of Medicine iu 
Modern Times; Lancet, Lond., 1858, Vol. I, pp. 27-79. 

Brunton : Introduction to Modern Therapeutics, Lond., 
1892. 

Chambers : True Art of Healing. London, 1866. 

Willis ; Pharmaceutice Kationalis. Geneva, 1876-77. 

Bellamy: History of Surgical Anesthesia, 1896. 

Withington : Medical History from the Earliest 
Times, London, 1894. The Scientific Press Limited. 

Griffiths: Early Welsh Medicine, 1888 

Jones and Withington ; Malaria and Greek History, 
1909. 

Cleveland: On Induction and its Association with the 
History and Progress of Medicine. Harveian Lecture, 1896. 

Brunton : Pharmacology and Therapeutics, or Medicine 
Past and Present, London, 1880. 

Practice of Medicine among the Burmese with an 
Historical Sketch of the Progress of Medicine from the 
Earliest Times. By Keeth Norman Macdoland, M.D., 
Late Civil Surgeon of Prome, 1879. 

Packard: History of Medicine in the United States, 
1901. 

Meryon : History of Medicine from the Earliest 
Ages. 

Dunglison: History of Medicines from the Earliest 

Ages. 

Begbie : Address on the Ancient and Modern Practice 
of Medicine, delivered before B. M. A.’in August 1875. 

Gairdner : On the Physical! as ‘ Naturalist.’ Presidential 
Address delivered before B. M. A., 1888. 

MacLeod : On the Progress of Surgery during the last 
half ceutury, 1L-M. J. 1888. . 
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Miller : Historical Notice of Surgery in his Principles 
of Surgery. 1844. 

McKay:—History of Ancient Gynaecology, 1901. 

Foster: Lectures on History of Physiology during the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 1901. 

Guerini: A History of Dentistry from the most 
Ancient Times until the end of the 18th Century. 

Windsor : Historical Researches on Use of Forceps to 
Fix Eye. M. R. Vol. II, pp. 219, 517. 1863. 

The History of Medicine, Philosophical and Critical, 
from its Origin to the Twentieth Century. By David Allyn 
Gorton, M.D. Two Volumes (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 1910. 

Medical Works of the Fourteenth Century by Rev.. 
George, Henslow, London, 1899. 

The Healing Art: Published by Ward and Downey of 
London. 

Bedroe: The Origin and Growth of the Healing Art. 

Puschmann : A History of Medical Education from 
the most remote to the most recent times, 1891. 

Macalister: History of Anatomy in Cambridge, B. M. 
J., Vol. I, P. 449, 1891. 

Payne: An Unpublished English Anatomical Treatise 
of the 14th century and its relation to Vicary’s Anatomy. 
Lancet, Vol. 1, p. 200, 1896. 

Newman : Arelneologica Medica. 

Hundert Jahre Allgemeiner Pathologie (A Century of 
General Pathology), by R. Virchow, Berlin, 1895. 

Ryau : History of Medical Jurisprudence in the Intro¬ 
duction to his Manual of Medical Jurisprudence, 1836. 

Cook: The History of Medical Ethics, N. Y. M. J., 
1915. 

The English literature, though poor in histories of 
medicine, is not, however, without learned mouographs on 
special departments of the medical science,—histories which 

D 
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deal. with the origin, growth and vicissitudes of medical 
schools and corporations. Payne says: 1 “We have also 
interesting collections for the history of medical in¬ 
stitutions such as Memorials of the Craft of Surgery 
in England by the late Mr. J. F. South, edited 
by Mr. D’Arcy Power ; the Annals of the Company of 
Barber Surgeons; and good histories of the Colleges and 
Faculties of Physicians and Surgeons of Edinburg, Glasgow 
and Dublin. Mr. Rashdall’s important and learned work 
The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages deals with 
some important periods in medical education. The Early 
English Te*t Society has published some interesting 
mediaeval works on medicine. Finally we have in Dr. E. H. 
Withington’s Medical History from the Earliest Times 
(London, 1894) an excellent compendium, which is less 
widely known than it deserves to be.” 

Cockayne: Leechdoms, Wort Cunning and Stare raft 
of Early England, 3 vols., 1864-6. 

Beatson: The Knights Hospitallers in Scotland and 
their Priory at Torphichen, 1903. 

Bedford and Holbeche: A History of the Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, 1902. 

Tenison : Chivalry and the Wounded. It contains an 
historical account of the Hospitallers of St. John of Jeru¬ 
salem (1014-1914), 1915. 

Notestein: A History of English Witchcraft from 
1558-1718. 

Paget: A short Account of the Royal Society of 
Medicine. 

. Oppert: Hospitals, Infirmaries and Dispensaries. 1888. 

Hospitals and Asylums of the World : By H. C. 
Burdett, 4 vols. and Portfolio, 1888, J. and A. Churchill. 


Payne : English Medicine in the Anglo-Saxon Times, p. 5. 
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Rausch: Medical Education, Medical Colleges, and the 
Regulation of Practice of medicine in U. S. A. and Canada, 
1891. 

Crawford : History of Indian Medical Service 1600- 
1913, 1914. 

Jones: The Medical History of the Confederate Army, 
1861-65. 

Medical History of Arabia by Dr. Amoureax, of Mont¬ 
pellier, 1831. 

The Annals of the Barber-surgeons of London, com¬ 
piled from their records and other sources. By Sidney 
Young, one of the Court of Assistants of the Worshipful 
Company of Barbers of London, with illustrations by 
Austin T. Young, London: Blades,East,and Blades, 1890. 

The Medical Institutions of Glasgow : By J. Christie, 
1888. 

History of Durham College of Medicine, 1890. 

English Sanitary Institutions : By Sir J. Simon, 1897. 

Robert Christison : An address on the Rise and 
Progress of the Edinburgh School of Medical Learning. 
Delivered at B.M.A., August 3, 1875. 

John Mason Good : A History of Medicine, so far 
as it relates to the profession of Apothecaries, from the 
earliest accounts to the present period, 12 mo. Lond. 
1795. 

Weddel: Arcana Fairfaxiana Manuscripta : a MS. vo¬ 
lume of Apothecaries’ Lore, nearly three centuries old. 
1890. 

Regnier: Hypnotisma Et Croyances Anciehnes, Pro¬ 
gress Medical. Paris. 

The list of the books, though it is imperfect in many 
ways, may serve as a catalogue of the chief works on the 
history of medicine in the European languages. 
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There is ample field of research in the collection of 
bibliography of the science of medicine as it was practised 
in ancient times, in the different countries of the world : 
Egypt, India, China, Greece, Rome and Arabia. The 
scholars may thus write the history of medicine—its rise, 
growth, and downfall—from materials scattered in books 
and periodicals. I have attempted below a short biblio- 
graphy of Egyptian medicine :— 

Prosper Alpinus : De. Medicina iEgyptorum. Editio 
Nova. Lugd. But. 1719. 

Hermanus Corningius : De. Hermetica Medicina, Libri 
Duo. Helmest. 

O. Borrichius: Hermetis /Egyptorum et Chemicorum 
Sapientia ab Hermani Couringii Animadversionibus vindi- 
cata, Hafniae, 1674. 

Richard Strong Sargent : Observations on the State of 
Medical Science in Egypt ancient and modern. Dublin, 
J. M. S., Vol. XX, p. 81. Dublin, 1842. 

J. Clarkson : On the State of Medicine in Ancient Egypt. 
Medical Times, Vols. X and XI. London, 1844 and 1845. 

M. Donovan: Were the priests of Ancient Egypt the 
first Physicians ? The Medical Press and Circular, Vol. II, 
p. 20, 1870. 

J. Q. Wilkinson : The Manners aud, Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians: new ed., revised by Dr. Samuel Brich, 
3 vols., London, 1878. 

Dr. Richard Millar : Disquisitions in the History of 
Medicine, Part I, Edinburgh, 1811. It contains 100 pages 
on Egyptian Medicine and Priest Physicians. 

Finlayson: Ancient Egyptian Medicine, B. M. J., Vol. 
I. 1898. Pp. 748, 1014, 1061. 

Anatomical and Medical Knowledge of Ancient Egypt 
(abstract). Royal Institution of Great Britain, March 5th, 
1886 . 
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T. J. Pettigrew : History of Egyptian Mammies, Lon¬ 
don, 1884. Pp. 44-49. 

Hieroglyphics and Alphabet in Chambers’ Cyclopaedia, 

1890. 

E. A. W. Budge: The Dwellers on the Nile. London, 

1891. 

Dr. Thomas Young: Vol. Ill of Miscellaneous Works. 
Edited by John Leilch, 1855. 

K. Caton: 1-em-Hotep and Ancient Egyptian Medicine. 
Harveian Oration, 1904. 

Comrie: Medicine among the Assyrians and Egyp¬ 
tians in 1500 B. C. 

Stern : Papyros Ebers, 2 Vols. Leipzig, 1875. 

Joachim : Papyros Ebers. Berlin, 1890. 

Granville: Egyptian Mummies with observations on 
the Arts of Embalming, 1825. 

“Within the past twenty years there has been a 
remarkable revival of interest in the history of medicine. 
Chairs or lectureships have been established in Continental, 
English and American Universities; Societies and Clubs 
devoted to the study of the subject have been started ; 
instead of one there are now three or four Journals and 
the literature has been enriched with innumerable 
monographs and articles. A comparison of the volume of 
the Index Medicus for ten or twelve years ago with a recent 
one, shows how actively medicine is participating in the 
study of origins, and how much as a profession we are 
being influenced by modern historical methods.” (Osier.) 

In England the FitzPatrick Lectureship has been 
founded by a lady, Mrs. FitzPatrick, in memory of her 
husband, Dr. FitzPatrick, for the advancement of 
medical history in 1901. We have the following contri¬ 
butions: Dr. Payne: English Medicine in the Anglo- 
Saxon Times. FitzPatrick Lectnres, 1908. Payne’s 
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contributions are numerous : Introduction to the reprint 
of the Cambridge edition of Lioacre’s Latin Version 
of the De Temperamentes of Galen; Contributions to the 
History of Epidemics; Biography of Linacre in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

Norman Moore : 1. John Mirfeld (1393) and Medical 
Study in London during the Middle Ages. 

2. Dr, Edward Browne (1644-1708) and the Education 
of Physicians in London in the 17th Century. 

8, 4. History of the Study of Clinical Medicine in 
the British Islands. 

The FitzPatrick Lectures for 1905. 

The Institute for the study of history of medicine 
at the University of Leipzig, as a memorial to Prof 
Pusehmann is a step in the right direction. 

“The Charaka club was established in 1898 by 
members of the medical profession in New York interested 
in the literary, artistic and historical aspects of medicine. 
It is called after Charaka, author of the oldest extant 
work on Indian medicine.” 1 

But while so much is being done in Europe and 
America, we are quite apathetic in India. The neglect of 
the study of the history of medicine in this country is 
truly remarkable. One would naturally suppose that 
every student of medicine would receive some instruction 
regarding the process by which the science of the healing 
art has been gradually developed and built up. Such 
however is not the case. “ By the history of medicine we 
do not mean medical antiquarianism or the dusty delights 
of the bibliomaniac, but the history of medical concepts. 
The study of the genesis and evolution of ideas is always 
interesting, and often most instructive; dead seeds of 

* B. M. J., April, 1905. “ The Charaka Club and Prof, Osier,” p. 728. 
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thought may be found in those intellectual tombs lining 
the walls of libraries, which may haply under favourable 
influences be quickened into new fruitfulness,” 1 The 
history of medical ideas should be thoroughly mastered 
for the right comprehension of the present state and 
tendency of medical thought. There is not a single 
chair of the history of medicine in the Indian Uni¬ 
versities, nay, 1 am sorry to say, even in the English 
Universities. Far from learning the history of Indian 
Medicine, the graduates of the Calcutta Medical College 
scarcely know any history of the system that they 
practise. The Bibliotheca Graeca of Fabricus is full of 
information about the literary history of the Greek 
physicians, but from the Bibliotheca Indica, we cannot 
derive even a scanty knowledge about the Hindu 
medical science and medical authors. 

The English translation of Susruta Samhita was under¬ 
taken by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1883. In that 
year, Fasc. 1 and II were published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica ; but owing to the untimely death of the translator, 
Udoych6nd Dutt, the publication had to be postponed. 
Its continuation by Aghorechunder Chattopadhaya, resulted 
in the issue of Ease. Ill, in 1891; and then it was again 
stopped. In 1897, Hiernle, one of the past presidents 
of the Society, commenced the translation with _ short 
commentaries, de novo, but only Fasc. I was published. 
Since bis time, nothing has been done as yet to complete 
the translation. India is the best field for study of the 
comparative medicine. Here we daily find practitioners 
of the healing art, well-versed in the lore of their respective 
systems of treatment j—European practitioners, Homoeo¬ 
paths, Hakims, and Kavirajes or Vaidyas. But this 


B.MJ., 1804, Vol. II, p. 1248. 
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opportunity is not taken advantage of by scholars. Literary 
contributions on Indian medicine are few and far 
between. 

The Asiatic Society began the English translation in 
1888; but during the last thirty years, through various 
causes, not even a section of the book has, as yet been tran¬ 
slated. And I think that steps should be taken to finish it, 
without delay. The medical science of the Hindus has a 
claim upon the Society. Our worthy President in his 
Annual Address in 1908, remarks: "It must be con¬ 
ceded with some regret that the Society, in the past, has not 
done quite as much towards the investigation of the history 
and progress of Indian medicine as it has done in other 
directions. By an accident, which is somewhat unfortunate 
and inexplicable, the energies of our members, who have 
devoted themselves to philology and antiquities, have been 
steadily kept away from the history of Indian medicine. 
It is frue that more than seventy years ago the Society 
published an accurate edition of the great Sanskrit work 
on Indian Medicine known as the Susruta. It is also 
true that in our own generation attempts were made twice 
to publish a reliable English version of the same work, 
but, although the undertaking was begun on each occasion 
by a distinguished scholar, the attempt was unsuccessful 
and no progress worthy of any mention was made.” 1 

The book was translated into Arabic before the end of 
the 8th century A.D. It is called “ Kitab-Shawshoon-al- 
Hindi ” and also mentioned as “ Kitab-i-Susrud " or book 
S.ushruta by Ibn Abillsaibial. It has been translated into 
Latin by Hessler (1844-17) and into German, by Velliirs. 
It has been translated into the modern languages of India; 


1 The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh MookllopadhAya, Kt. : Annual 
Address, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1908. 
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biit strange to say, it has not as yet been translated into 
£nglislr. 1 

That au English translation is urgently wanted, can¬ 
not be doubted. In the First Indian Medical Congress, 
1894, Brig.-Surg.-Lieut.-Col. T. H. Hendley, in his paper 
on the “ Indian Systems of Medicine ” remarks : “ The 
subject is extremely interesting and our Indian members 
may add much to our knowledge of it by translating the 
best works.” 

The history of the publication of Susruta Samhita in 
original Sanskrit, it may not be out of place here to remark, 
shows a parallelism of circumstance. It was ordered to be 
printed by the Government of India; but the first volume 
and three-fourths of the second of the Susruta having been, 
printed, it was left unfinished, and was afterwards 
described as “an accumulation of waste paper” by the 
Government which had originally ordered, and had 
expended vast sums upon, their publication (Dec. 1835). 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal came to the rescue ; and 
“with the spirit and zeal which has ever distinguished it, 
undertook, at their own risk, to complete the abandoned 
work, and so won the applause of the learned societies as 
the first publisher of the original Susruta Samhita.” This 
edition had been exhausted long before and cannot be 
procured now. 

There are a large number of unpublished manuscripts 
of medical works which deserve publication, not only on 
account of their historical and philological importance, but 


The work has recently been translated and published by Knnja 
Lai Vishagratna, a Kabiraja of Calcutta; but' notwithstanding the 
laudable efforts of the translator, the translation has rather been 
free and even the Botanical names of tho medicinal plants have not 
been added j factors which no doubt detract the value of a translation. 

G 
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also on account of their medical value. Funds should be 
provided from public sources and our university should 
publish some of the important works. As an instance, l 
may mention the Bhela Satiihita, of which there is only a 
single manuscript i.: the Tanjore Library. The book is a 
storehouse of information on the ancient system of medi¬ 
cine as delivered by the sage Atreya in his lectures to his 
pupils Agnivesa, Bhela and others. The treatise is thus 
older than the celebrated Caraka Satiihita in its present 
recension. The history of medicine is a record of observa¬ 
tions, tnoughts and achievements of a few great minds, 
and their records show the development and growth of 
ideas, beliefs, and doctrines. Steps should be taken to print 
the numerous manuscripts on medical subjects writteu in 
Sanskrit which exist in the libraries of India. The Sans¬ 
krit medical literature if published would till a large 
library. 

We often find quotations from Sanskrit medical texts, 
and of these quotations, it may be said with truth what 
Ogle, in the preface to his excellent translation of 
Aristotle’s work “ On the parts of Animals," says of 
the first of the biologists, that “the works are more often 
quoted than read, and it may be added, much more often 
misquoted than correctly quoted." 

The value of a knowledge of modern languages to a 
phvsiciau had come to be understood, but many think 
that a knowledge of Latin, Greek and Sanskrit is not 
of any direct use to a doctor. I am an advocate for 
an increase in classical elucation, for the ancient 
literature possesses a certain educational value. Its 
cultivation is no bar to high scientific and technical 
studies. There have been many great savants in medicine 
who were also famous writers. The study of the dead 
languages is of the greatest utility in educating the mind, 
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and a sound elementary knowledge of them conduces to the 
proper understanding of the development of medical truths. 

The ancient books in India are written in Sanskrit 
language. As the classical language gradually became a 
dead language, scientific writings and religious compositions 
became in course of time misunderstood. In the address 
to the graduates at the Madras University, 1898, we find 
the following remarks: “ Those of you who have studied 
the learned shastras of your forefathers must have found 
ample room for opinion, that not only is modern sanitation 
compatible with caste, but that caste itself, although 
allied itself with religious observances, is a magnificent 

and elaborate system of sanitation. But in the 

absence of the knowledge of Sanskrit in which these rules 
were conveyed, tradition, which has been the method of 
transmission from generation to generation, has led to no 
little distortion of the original dicta.” Sir William Jones 
says : “ Infinite advantage may be derived by Europeans 
from the various medical books in Sanskrit, which contain 
the names and descriptions of Indian plants and minerals, 
with their uses, discovered by experience in curing dis¬ 
orders : there is avast collection of them from the Cheraca, 
which is considered as a work of Siva, to the Rogtmirupana 
and the Nidana which are comparatively modern.” 1 For 
the accurate rendering of Sanskrit works on medicine into 
the modern languages au acquaintance with Sanskrit is 

Rai Bahadur Kanay Lall Dey 2 in his presidential 
address on 4 Indian Pharmacology : A Review,’ makes the 
following observations: 

44 It may not be unprofitable to glance for a moment 
at the ancient Sanskrit Materia Medica of a time long 

1 Vol. I, p. 358. 

• Transactions of the first Indian Medical Congress, 1894, p. 626, 
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preceding the advent even of Mohammedanism in India, 
over seven centuries ago. I have quite lately found great 
pleasure and no small instruction in a research into the old 
Sanskrit works dealing with the classification of vegetables 
and the utilization of their parts in medicine as practised 
by the physicians of India of the Puranic era some thirteen 
centuries ago. The elaborate directions for the collection 
of drugs and their subsequent manipulation is, strange as 
it may seem to European minds at least, not by any means 
unworthy of the methods of to-day, and you will perhaps 
be as astonished to learn as I was to find that some of the 
mistakes of the most ancient of these Sanskrit, writings 
survive in some of the best books treating of the indigenous 
drugs of India at the present time. They show the great 
progress which the ancient Hindus had made in the healing 
art. Minute instructions were given on every conceivable 
point, such as the gathering of herbs, preparation of medi¬ 
cines, etc. Annual plants were to be collected before the 
ripening of the seed, biennials in the spring, and perennials 
in the autumn; twigs were to be of the present year’s 
growth : the roots to be collected in the cold season; the 
leaves in the hot season ; and the barks and woods in the 
rains. There were no fewer than twenty-six forms of 
medicine, including powders, extracts and boluses, decoc¬ 
tions and infusions in Water and milk, syrups, expressions, 
distillations, fermentations, and medicated oils, many of 
them crude enough in their exhibition but wondrously 
efficacious in the respective ailments, for which they were 
designed. Not, however, until the quickening influence of 
British supremacy had been fully established in India was 
any notable attempt made, of which there is any record, to 
improve or to augment what was already known of the 
medicinal resources of this country. Sir William Jones’ 
“ Botanical Observations on Select Indian Plants,” was. 
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one of the earliest contributions in this direction : John 
Fleming’s “Catalogue of Medicinal Plants” (1810); 
Ainslie’s “Materia Medica of Hindustan” (1813 and 
1826); Roxburgh’s “ Flora Indica” in 1820, and the labours 
of Wallich, Royle, and later, of Drs. F. J. Mouat and 
F. N. Macnamara and other ardent botanists did much 
towards resolving the chaos in which they found the vast 
mass of material at their disposal into some degree of 
scientific arrangement. 

The gradual progress of Indian pharmacology, the 
widening and deepening of its influence, and its possibilities 
in contributing to the health and consequent prosperity of 
this vast Empire have been in complete sympathy with the 
gradual development of commerce, medicine, and science 
in this country. Clear of the mythology and superstition 
from which, not unlike the medical science of Europe, it 
evolved, but which lingers still in India, the science has in 
some measure at least demonstrated the marvellously liberal 
provision of curative and remedial agents within the reach 
of the teeming millions of this Empire.” 

The votaries of medicine should while actively pursuing 
their profession be learned in it and in the broad fields of 
learning other than in their own lines. As members of a 
learned profession, each of us should have an acquaintance 
with the thoughts and sayings of previous thinkers. 'It has 
been' remarked in the Susruta Sarhhita that knowledge 
of many allied branches of science is highly useful to a 
student of medicine. Susruta says 1 : “Any one who 

<r«t mitra uns sm: wurenwmta: rnilq i 
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knows only a single science, cannot have true knowledge 
of that science, henee a physician should be well versed in 
many other sciences besides the science of medicine.” 
“ When any subject which belongs to other sciences is 
referred to in this treatise, the student should know its 
meaning from the expositions by men learned in those 
sciences, for it is impossible in treating any science to 
avoid references to other sciences.” For a series of ages 
—from the time very probably of Hippocrates to the Dark 
or Middle Ages—the tradition always existed that the 
physician should be a man of science trained after the best 
manner and according to the discipline of the science of 
the age. There are instances of eminent physicians who 
delved into literature and embellished it while engaged in 
serious investigations of medical problems Linacre (the 
founder of the College of Physicians), Caius, Locke, Sir 
Thomas Browne (the celebrated author the lleligio Medici ), 
Rabelais, Galvani, Berzelius are well known names in the 
dnnals of medicine and cognate sciences. Brunfels, Fuchs, 
Gesner,Grew, and Linnaeus immortalized themselves by their 
labour in the field to open up botanical glories. Thomas 
Young deciphered the Egyptian hieroglyphics, formulated 
the Undulatory Theory of Light and was master of Latin, 
Greek,. Chaldee, Arabic, Syriac, Hebrew, Persian and 
Samaritan. Black, Bell (the inventor of telephone), Gray, 
Owen, Aggasiz, Huxley, Helmholtz are familiar names to 
the students of science. The immortal Harvey, Syden¬ 
ham (the Father of English medicine), Boerhaave, Haller, 
Mead, Morgagne, Andral, Laennec, and Rush will ever be 
remembered as eminent physicians and scholars.. The 
uames of Adams, the renowned translator of Hippocrates 
and Panins Aegineta; Grcenhill, deeply versed in Greek 
and Arabic lore; Boussemaker and Daremberg, the editors 
of Oribasius and other Greek and Latin classics; Littrd, 
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the lexicographer and the learned editor of Hippocrates 
will be handed down to posterity as scholars whose names 
are emblazoned on the roll of fame. Simpson, Brodie, 
Brown, Trousseau, Malgaigne, Billroth, Sloane (the true 
begetter of the magnificent institution, the British 
Museum), and Holmes will be remembered as brilliant 
lights in their profession and famed for their intellectual 
cultivation. Some of these men were in the front ranks 
of literary giants. Many members of the medical 
profession have won great fame as poets. Goldsmith, 
Schiller, Keats, and Crabbe became immortal from the 
sweet art of the lyre. Thomas Lodge (the Elizabethan 
dramatist), Akenside, Haller (the great physiologist), Moir 
(‘Delta’ of Blackwood), Oliver Wendell Holmes (‘the 
autocrat, professor and poet at the breakfast-table’), and 
Thomas Gordon Ilake were equally famed in literature and 
art. Fracastorius (the hero of whose Latin poem “ De Morbo 
Gallico,” gave his name to Svpbylis), Sir Samuel Garth 
(who sang the wrath of the physiciaus against the apothe¬ 
caries), Smollet, Armstrong, Erasmus Darwin (author of 
the ‘ Loves of the Plants ’), Leyden, Avcling, Bridges, 
Weir-Mitchel (the author of The Mother and other 
poems), Conan Doyle (the creator of Sherlock Holmes 
‘ the Newton of detectives,’ Dr. Watson, the hero of his 
detective stories, and Dr. Cullingworth “ the Napoleon 
of quacks” in “The Stark Munro Detters ”), and 
others will ever be remembered for their attainments in 
poetry and science. Da Costa, in his inaugural address at the 
opening of the Harvard Medical School in 1898, remarks : 
“ He (the scholar) was never more needed than now when 
every atom of discovery is heralded as of prodigious impor¬ 
tance and as sure to influence immediately the laws of the 
universe .... It is the scholar whose knowledge teaches 
him to appreciate correctly the different fads and ' isms ’ 
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which are constantly cropping up and which he recognises 
as old errors with new faces.” Indeed among medical men 
of equal calibre as regards their skill, the physician with 
the widest general culture proves to be the better man. 

In the recent Calcutta University Commission Report 
(1917-ID), it is no doubt gratifying to find recommenda¬ 
tions for the chairs of Pharmacology and of the History 
of Medicine for our University. As regards funds for the 
establishment for chair of History of Medicine, the members 
of the Commission have expressed the hope that private 
generosity will furnish the necessary funds. History of 
Medicine has not been prescribed as a subject in the 
curriculum of studies for the candidates for medical 
degrees of the University. So there is, we are afraid, very 
little chauce of the establishment of such a chair at an early 
date. We reproduce here the recommendations from the 
Report of the Commission : 

21. Proposed Chairs of Pharmacology and of the History 
of Medicine .—We recommend further the establishment of 
a chair and laboratory of pharmacology, and of a chair of 
the history Of medicine. 

Tho chair of pharmacology should, we think, be pro¬ 
vided by the Government in connexion with the Calcutta 
Medical College. At the present moment there is a chair 
of materia medica which is held jointly with the chair of 
clinical medicine. It would be suitable in future to relieve 
the professor of clinical medieine of the subject of materia 
medica and to unite that subject with the chair of pharma¬ 
cology. We think the chair of the history of medicine 
should, if possible, be established by private benevolence 
and should be a university chair attached to the Calcutta 
Medical College; and the lectures, or at any rate certain 
courses, should be open to the general public. We have 
in Chapter XXXIV, paragraphs 112-L20, explained the 
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procedure which we regard as suitable for the selection 
of occupants of university chairs tenable at a particular 
college, and we think this method should be used in con¬ 
nexion with the chair of the history of medicine. 

22. Use of the above-named chairs for investigations in 
connexion with the Ayurvedic and Unani systems. —The 
chairs of pharmacology and of the history of medicine are 
desirable on general ground; but they are also desirable 
because it is in connexion with their teaching that effect 
should be given to the demand, fully justified, that the 
ancient systems of Indian medicine should receive attention 
by the University of Calcutta.* 

23. The University cannot train students in the Ayur¬ 
vedic and Unani systems .—It is clearly impossible that 
we should ask the University to undertake to train students 
on systems which ignore what has been done in science 
and medicine for centuries, although they have preserved 
valuable knowledge. As Sir Sankaran Nair, the Member 
for Education, pointed out in a speech of March 24th, 
1918, at the Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi College at Delhi, 
the study of modern sciences is indispensable for medicine. 

24. His Excellency Lord Pentland struck the same 
note in a speech recently delivered at the opening of an 
Ayurvedic hospital in the Cochin State. 2 

4< Medicine,” lie said, “ whether it be called Ayurvedic, Unani or 
western, must follow the same methods and the same aims and submit to 
the same tests; .... any system of medicine most be correlated with 
every advance in the allied sciences such as chemistry and physiology.” 

Lord Pentland further pointed out the necessity for 
examining and standardising the drugs used in the indi¬ 
genous systems. 


1 See also Chapter XLII, on Oriental Studies, paras, 6*8. 

* Reported in the Indian Medical Gazette for March, 1918, 
6 
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25. There is an obvious and promising desire at the 
present moment among the numerous adhoreuts of these 
systems for closer touch with modern scientific methods. 
In time no doubt thej’’ will be able to make available for 
the practitioners of western medicine the traditional know¬ 
ledge which is of veal value; and will reject, as western 
medicine continually rejects, those theories which are mere 
survivals, and cannot stand the test of experience. The 
distinction between Indian and western ‘ systems ’ of 
medicine will then disappear. 

20. Chair of Pharmacology and Materia Medica. —Al¬ 
though pharmacology figures as a subject of the university 
curriculum there is no professor of pharmacology in Calcutta, 
nor we believe, elsewhere in India. It is only right 
however to point out that pharmacological investigations 
of the first importance, on emetin and other substances, 
have been carried out in the pathological department by 
Sir Leonard Rogers. Biit the subject is one which should 
be provided with a separate department, similar to the 
departments in London, Cambridge, Edinburgh and other 
universities, and in such a department it would be fitting 
that a systematic investigation should be undertaken of 
the drugs used in the Ayurvedic and Unani systems, as 
well as of the other drugs furnished by the immense variety 
of the natural products of India. As pointed out in 
paragraph 21, we think that the subject of materia mediea 
should be detached from the chair of clinical medicine and 
should he dealt with by the professor of pharmacology. 

27. Chair of the History of Medicine .—The chair of 
the history of medicine of which we propose the establish¬ 
ment should deal not only with the history of medicine 
in India, but with the history of inediciue generally, and 
we think it essential that it should be held by a qualified 
medical man. It is only in the light of modern medicine 
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that ancient systems of medicine cau be judged in their 
true perspective and relationships. The subject is one of 
importance not only for medicine but for the history of 
science and civilisation generally. In a uuinber of Euro¬ 
pean universities, notably the University of Paris, there 
is a chair of the history of medicine; and there is a growing 
sense of the necessity, in these days of specialisation, of 
establishing teaching which shall give to the specialist a 
wider view of his subject. Sir William Osier, the Regius 
Professor of Medicine in the University of Oxford, has 
drawn attention to this aspect of the matter in his interest¬ 
ing preface to the recently published Studies in the History 
and Method of Science, edited by Dr. Charles Singer, 1 
which deals largely with the history of medicine. We hope 
that private generosity may furnish at an early date the 
funds for the establishment of such a chair as we suggest. 

The question may be asked : W T hat is the importance 
of the study of the history of medicine? Let us consider 
the advantages of such a study in detail. 

I. Ferdinand Hocfer in the Introduction to his valuable 
History of Chemistry says : “ I have always thought that 
the beet method of popularising seientilie studies, generally 
so little attractive, consists in presenting as in a panorama, 
the different phases a science has passed through from its 
origin to its present condition.” “ History,” says Gibbon, 
“is indeed little more than the register of the crimes, follies 
and misfortunes of mankind.” In general history, the 
scholars try to unravel the factors which led to the downfall 
of ancient empires such as those of the Greeks, Romans, 
Hindus, Arabs and Moguls, they take delight in tracing 
such downfalls to errors and mistakes of cruel tyrants; but 
in the history of sciences, mistaken theories and erroneous 


1 Published by the Clarendon Press, 1917. 
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facts are thought unworthy of their scholarly instincts. 
But errors of king, and false theories of scientists are 
equally important for the progress of the world in right 
direction. “ No science nor, indeed, any single form of 
knowledge can be properly appreciated apart from the 
records of its evolution ; and it is as important to be 
acquainted with the errors and misleading theories which 
have prevailed in regard to it, as with the steps by which 
real progress has been made'’ (Wotton). Fuller remarks 1 : 
“ History maketh a young man to be old without 
either wrinkles or grey hairs; privileging him with the 
experience of age without either the infirmities or incon¬ 
veniences thereof. Yea, it not only maketh things past 
present, but enableth one to make a rational conjecture of 
things to come. For this world afEordeth no new accidents, 
but in the same sense wherein we call it a new moon , which 
is the old one in another shape ; and yet no other than that 
hath been formerly. Old actions return again, furnished 
over with some new and different circumstances.” Moore'- 
says: “ The study of history is most worth pursuing when 
the consideration of the past can be made useful to us in the 
present. The lesson, “An long a, vita brevis ,” is plain enough 
wherever we contemplate the attempts of men to learn and 
to teach medicine. Further than this, we may learn that 
only those subjects become really valuable to the student, 
in which he has sought out things for himself, so that his 
knowledge does not rest on the dicta of a teacher. 

“ Last, we may conclude that medicine in itself, with its 
essential preliminary, anatomy, contains sufficient oppor¬ 
tunities of training in every form of observation and of 
logical deduction from what is observed, and that, for the 

* B.M. J. 1002. 

* Norman Moore s Fits-Patrick Lectures; Medicine in the British 
Islet, pp. 82*63. 
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rest, a mind which has been opened by a sound literary 
education is that best adapted to follow the lifelong 6tudy 
of mediciue which is the duty of every physician. These 
are the conclusions to which I have been led by a study 
of the history of the education of physicians in London 
from the time of John Mirfeld to that of Edward Browne, 
from the Middle Ages to the time when the methods of 
study which we now follow began to be used.” The 
history of any science is always worthy of study and 
attention. In medical science, the students often overlook 
and loose sight of the patient labours of the early workers, 
many of whom laid the foundation of discoveries that have 
since proved of inestimable value to the civilised world. 
Many of the empirical methods of modern times may be 
traced a long way back. Allchin, in his Harveian Oration, 
1903, remarks that “ it is easy from our present standpoint 
to overlook the help that the advances made by these workers 
(Gilbert, Glisson, Willis, Young, Sydenham, Heberden, 
Hunter, Prout, Bright, Watson, Parker, Jenner, Harvey, 
Gull, Clark, and Reynolds) contributed to the general 
progress ; nor are those suggestions which proved to be 
erroueous altogether to be disregarded, since in their 
refutation the right way often became manifest.” The 
mediciner, even in ancient times, is advised to be 
“skilled in the judgment and science of the wise” and 
skilful physicians who hafa preceded him.” 1 “ Professor 

Hamilton said that even in medicine, history repeats itself. 
The pathology of our forefathers was called ‘humoral patho¬ 
logy.’ It was supposed to have received its death blow by 
‘Cellular pathology.’ Recent discoveries would seem to 
point to a revival of the humoral pathology of the past. 
The more we became acquainted with diseased processes, 


1 Griffiths : Early Welsh Medicine, Extract from IIowol's Work. 
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the more we are convinced that no one system, however 
plausible, would explain the whole of them.” 1 

The object, of the historical study of medicine is to 
describe the process by which the principles of medical 
science have been wrought out iu the history of the world 
from prehistoric times till the present day. Mauy ancient 
and modern scholars have worked iu this wide sphere. 

“ A system cannot be thoroughly comprehended until 
we know all the consequences which have actually followed, 
and which it is the business of history to trace from it in 
the application of principles.” 8 The student of medical 
history must make himself intimately acquainted with 
general history and trace the influence which the science of 
medicine has exerted in the historical development of the 
civilized nations. 

I reproduce here a letter addressed to the editor of the 
British Medical Journal in 1886. The letter speaks for 
itself and its suggestion may be availed of with profit, in 
prescribing subjects of examination for medical degrees. 

History of Medicine as a Branch of 
Professional Education. 3 

Sit, —May I suggest, while the scheme for granting 
degrees for London students is still under con* 
sideration, that a very Suitable item in the requirements 
for a title which should be something more than a mere 
licence to practise, would be an acquaintance on the part 
of candidates with the history and progress of medicine. 

One is not disposed to deny that a man may be perfectly 
capable of opening an abscess or expressing a placenta, 

‘ B. M. J. 1898, Vol. II, p. 1122. 

* Hern: History of Jurisprudence, p. 160, 1666. 

» B. . J.Yol. II, p.893,1886. 
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without knowing anything of the theories of the medical 
schools, or the vagaries of bloodlcttcrs and water-doctors; 
but it is certainly to be desired that a man who aspires 
to the higher ranks of the profession should be conversant 
with, at any rate, the more sailient facts which have 
advauced or retarded the progress of medicine in the past. 

Such knowledge is not by any means without its value. 
History repeats itself; and one of the surest methods of 
avoiding error in the present and in the future is to 
cultivate an acquaintance with the mistakes of those who 
have preceded us on the difficult and uncertain path of 
progress and research. 

The subject is one which might well form part of the 
classical education to be exacted from future aspirants. 
At present beyond a vague notion of a gentleman called 
Hippocrates, and of another called Galen, most medical 
men know little, and would be sorely plagued if a patient 
more than usually erudite ventured to allude to the 
subject—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

At.fued S. Gubb. 

There is no doubt that nowadays the history of medicine 
has become more attractive. The University of London 
had lately added the history of medicine to the subjects of 
examination for the M. D. degree. A chair of the history 
of medicine had been founded in the University of 
Rostock. 

II. “ For the student the educational aspect is of 
incalculable value, since medicine is best taught from the 
evolutionary standpoint. What a help it is to give early 
in his career a clear view of the steps by which our present 
knowledge has been reached! And yet in the present 
crowded state of the curriculum, it seems very undesirable 
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to make the history of medicine a compulsory subject. 
An attractive course will catch the good men and do them 
good, but much more valuable is to train the mind of the 
student to look at things from the historical standpoint ” 
(Osier). The graduates in medicine, surgery and midwifery 
embark on their professional career without any appre¬ 
ciation of the history of the subject. 

Students of our universities know little of medical 
history. They speak of facies Hippocratica but they are 
ignorant about the works of the renowned Fathei of 
Medicine. II is works are more often quoted and talked 
about than read ; indeed many practical surgeons are not 
ashamed to own themselves ignorant of the traditional 
knowledge of the Asclepiadac as crystallised by Hippocrates. 
They do not know that Colcbicum is named after Media 
of Colchis, that Sertuner adopted the term “ Morphinum *’ 
from “ Morphitus,” the son of the god of sleep (Somnum), 
that. Achelia Mitford plant was discovered by Achilles, that 
the use of Acetum Scilhc and Aniseed we owe to Pytha¬ 
goras, and of hellebore and iron to Melampus. To them, 
such terms as Atropa Belladonna, Centaury, etc., are words 
without meaning. They never think of the stories that 
gave birth to such words. They are ignorant of the facts 
that Themison first distinguished rheumatism from gout, 
Menacretes invented the diachylan powder, Avicenna 
invented the method of silvering and gilding pills, Oribasius 
popularised the necklace method of treatment and Sir 
Theodore Mayerne introduced calomel and blackwash in 
medical practice, though the former is alleged to have 
been known in India many centuries before it became known 
in Europe. They do not know how much the present 
system of medicine owes to the Arabs, and the indebted¬ 
ness of the latter to the Greeks and Hindu systems of 
treatment. They scarcely know the names of Geber, 
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Rhases, Avicenna, Paulas, Celsus, and VSgbhata. They- 
know little of Goulard, Glauber, Scheele, Sydenham and 
others. They will be astonished to learn that the first 
London Pharmacopoeia adopted nearly half the Formulary 
of Mesue. They do not know the history of temple 
sleep, the origin of royal touch, cramps of rings, and the 
abracadabra mystery. Of the influence of ladies in the 
names of drugs, there are interesting accounts. Myrrh is 
named after Myrrha, the daughter of Cynirus, King of 
Cyprus ; Mint is after Mentha; Nepenthes was the drug 
Helen mixed for Telemachus in a ‘ mirth inspiring bowl *; 
Atropa Belladonna—so called from Atropa, the eldest 
sister of the Fates, who cut the thread of life, and from 
Belladonna—so called from the Spanish ladies who made 
use of the plant to dilate the pupils of their brilliant black 
eyes ; Colchicum from the inhuman Medea of Colchis ; 
Cinchona is named after the wife of the Viceroy of Peru, 
the fourth Count of Chinchon ; and the otto or atar is named 
by the famous Nur Jahan, who on the occasion of her mar¬ 
riage with Emperor Jahangir, observed and collected the 
scum on the surface of rose water in a canal in the garden 
of the palace and named it Atar-Jahangiri. To Cleopatra 
is ascribed a few prescriptions, and two writings, one of 
which Diseases of Women has survived. The knowledge of 
these facts would not of course relieve the suffering huma¬ 
nity, but surely they add some amusement and interest to 
the study of materia medica by students. Celsus has pre¬ 
served some of the sayings of the empirics : “ Diseases are 

not cured by talk but by drugs ”; “ The important question 
is not what causes disease but what dispels it ”; but surely 
we live in a better age, and the etiology of diseases and 
history of drugs must be learnt by a scientific physician. 

“ Medicine preserves, in its terms and names, much that 
carries us back beyond its written history to the days of 

7 
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mythology, and we still see foot-prints in our phraseology 
enabling us to trace the growth of our calling through 
fetichism, miracle cure, and astrology, to a more rational 
system. We, for instance, find the names of the Olympic 
gods preserved and variously applied through medicine. 
Saturnine poisoning reminds us of Saturn, and ammonia 
recalls Jupiter Ammon. We almost daily handle vulcan¬ 
ized rubber instruments, while Mercury, the messenger of 
the gods, now serves us. The word Hygiene is a monu¬ 
ment more enduring than brass to Hygiea, the daughter 
of Esculapius, the god of medicine. The tendo-achilles 
recalls the hero of Homer’s Iliad, and also the delusion of 
ancient surgeons, that wounds here were fatal. Lunacy 
comes to commemorate the fact that our ancestors believed 
the lunatic’s brain had been acted on, and that his mind 
was controlled by the moon. The word artery antedates 
Harvey, and tells of a time when these vessels were sup¬ 
posed to carry air, and not blood, while the ever-present 
calomel, derived from Greek words meaning a good or 
beautiful black, tells of a time when calomel was sethiop’s 
mineral, or hydrargyrus cum sulphure, and not the white 
chloride of to-day. So names live after the reason for 
them is forgotteu. 

In such terms as obstinate, persistent, malignant, or 
when we say. a disease attacks, invades or manifests itself, 
we use terms which once carried the idea that disease was 
an entity, endowed with certain passions and vindictive 
purposes, and that the doctor’s province was to take the 
patient’s side in the cfeadly strife 1 

It seems curious that while the study of history of 
other branches of learning are thought essential for the 
liberal education of the young aspirants to fame in their 

' Dickinson: Delusions in Medioine. Annual Address delivered 
before the Medical Society of Virginia, 1902 . 
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respective callings, medicine is the.only subject, the histo¬ 
rical aspect of which is equally neglected by the professors 
and students alike. “ No student in divinity considers 
his equipment complete without a course of Church his¬ 
tory ; no student of law who aspires to the higher grades 
of the profession denies himself a survey, at the hands of a 
competent lecturer, of the successive phases through which 
the conception of right and its practical applications have 
passed. Medicine alone among the sister professions 
permits its votaries to leave its hall without that study 
of its past which “ intelligent curiosity ” alone would of 
itself seem to impose r.r at once a pleasure and a duty.” 1 
III. The knowledge of the history of medicine is ex¬ 
ceedingly useful for those who like to carry out research 
work in some departments of the science. u To take 
stock,” says Mr. Knaggs , 2 “ as it were, from time to 
time of what has happened in days gone by is not without 
its help in enabling us to estimate truly and direct the 
progress in the present, and it even has its bearing upon 
the prospects of the future. It is not wise in any depart¬ 
ment of knowledge, be it history, science, art, or any other, 
to confine one’s attention simply to the present; we should 
seek to draw wisdom from our si ores of the past to influ¬ 
ence our actions in the present, and our judgments for the 
future.” One must know the amount of progress "achieved 
in a field of enquiry by scholars, before he can attempt 
any serious investigation on the subject. Without such 
knowledge, much of his labour might be misspent on 
questions already solved by others in the field. As. an 
instance I quote here the words of Professor Bier: “ It is 
well known that the cupping-glass is amongst the oldest 
therapeutic remedies. But when I lately—though, alas! 

1 Lancet, Vol. II, 8ept. 7, p. 654. 1895. 

* A Reminiscence of Forty Years. Lancet, Vol. II, p. 1426. 1898. 
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much too late—looked up its literature, I was not a little 
astonished to learn how extensively and variably this 
venerable instrument has been used by all peoples of the 
world,by the lowest primitive and highest civilized nations; 
its history extends to our day. If I had studied the 
literature at the right time, we could have saved much 
labour, for I learned that numerous difficulties—to over* 
come which, we had much trouble—had been solved long 
ago. I furthermore learned that the idea of sucking out 
pus with the cupping-glass, which I believed was 
originated by me, had been in use in olden times, and 
in certain instances has been practised repeatedly.'* 1 
The German historian Karl Sprengel justly points out 
that many remedies re-discovered in modern times 
were referred to by Dioscorides. Among these are 
the application of wool-fat to wounds, external applications 
of castor oil, male fern against tape worms, elm bark for 
eruptions, horehound in’ phthisis, and lac for ulcers. 
Bottini (1887-1908) anticipated Lister by publishing a 
work On the use of carbolic acid in surgical operations; 
and he was one of the first to recognise the rdle played by 
parasitic organisms in the etiology of pathological condi¬ 
tions. Servetus and others seem to have jmticipated the 
immortal Harvey in the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, although without apparently realising its importance 
or significance. 

Belloste (1854-1780) “was one of those writers whom 
Yerneuil called the minor prophets of surgery. That dis¬ 
tinguished surgeon said that if one had the curiosity to look 
into forgotten old books, it would be found that the 
majority of important discoveries, the fruits of which we 
now enjoy, belong not to the celebrities of the profession, 
but to men of whom the world knew little while they lived, 


* Bier's Hyperemia, Translated by Blech. 1909, pp. 79-80. 
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who worked far away from the great centres of intellectual 
activity, and who never wore the professorial purple. 
In Belloste’s day the practice in dealing with wounds was 
to keep them widely open with tents so that discharges 
might escape and remedies might be applied to every nook 
and cranny in their depths. Where suppuration was 
profuse the dressing was changed every day, sometimes 
twice a day, to the grievous distress of the patient. 
Belloste strongly denounces these “ cruel methods,” and 
teaches that wounds should be dressed “ gently, quickly 
and seldom.” He observed that the admission of air 
to wounds had a had effect; this he explained by the fact 
that the atmosphere was full of very subtile particles or 
atoms which he suggested might produce “ very dangerous 
corruptions, when they attach and agglutinate themselves 
to sensitive parts.” “ Evidently,” he says, “ the * corpuscles 
of the air in hospitals are more charged with subtile 
and caustic particles than that of other places; and 
owing to them, unless great care is taken, wounds become 
chancrous, putrid, and often fistulous and incurable. 
Hospitals long retained the foul smell engendered by 
patients. The cause of this, in Belloste’s opinion, could 
be nothing else than the “ impure atoms ” which adhered 
to the walls, and which obliged those who wished to live 
in the same place to cover them with plaster or,chalk 
for the purpose of preserving themselves from the infection 
that might arise from their “ morbific ferments.” If, he 
argues, these atoms have sufficient tenacity, consistence, 
and fermentative virtue to attach themselves to a hard, 
even body, such as a wall, and to remain there several 
months withont losing their foul smell or their disposition 
to erode and putrefy, what will they not do in exposed 
wounds, where the fibres are always moist, glutinous, 
delicate, and without support ? With the substitution of 
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the word “germ ” for “ atom,” these passages seem to show 
that Belloste's prophetic soul dreamed dimly indeed and 
vaguely of-things to come.” 1 

A curious illustration is supplied by Dr. James Johnson 
in the narrative of his visit to Pompeii: “ The Dilator or 
Speculum, for which Mr. Weiss of the Strand obtained so 
much repute a few years ago has its exact prototype in 
the Bourbon Museum at Naples. The coincidence in such 
an ingenious contrivance would be absolutely miraculous ; 
but unfortunately there is a key to the similitude, which 
destroys the charm of astonishment. A crafty Frenchman 
imitated from memory, and with some awkward devia¬ 
tions, the Pompeian Speculum, and passed it off as his own. 
Weiss improved upon the .Frenchman, and hit upon the 
exact construction of the original ! Many modern dis¬ 
coveries may probably have originated in the same way.” * 
The instrument commonly known as Hey’s saw was first 
invented by Avicenna, and Civial was anticipated by 
Ammonius, a lay lithotomist, who employed an instrument 
for breaking stones in the bladder, in the time of Hippo¬ 
crates. 

“ In the Papyrus Ebers, which is a copy of an Egyptian 
medical compilation already old in the time of Moses, 
there is mention of polyuria, and it is hard to conceive 
that such a marked departure from health could at any 
time have escaped observation; yet no notice of it is to be 
found in Greek writings earlier than those of Aretaeus of 
Cappodocia (circa A. D. 150), who is supposed to have 
been a contemporary of Galen, and was probably also a 
Roman physician. His description, like that of the un¬ 
known Egyptian priest, or that of Galen, who wrote at 

> B. M. J., Nov. 4, 1906. Vol. II, p. 1220. Dr. H. Folet: Echo 
Medical da Nord. July 22nd, 1906. 

* Miller’s Surgery, p. 11, foot-note. 
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length upon the disease, lays stress only on the polyuria 
and thirst. The important point that the urine contains 
sugar appears' to have escaped the notice of all early 
European writers; nevertheless, if we trust some passages 
of the Ayur Veda (circa A. D. 500 ?—500 B.C., see my 
“Surgical Instruments of the Hindus," Vol. I, Introduc¬ 
tion) it was known at that time to the Hiudus. In a 
Cingalese writing of the fifteenth century diabetes is un¬ 
doubtedly referred to as “ Madu mehe ” or “ honey urine 
so that in this respect European knowledge lagged sadly 
behind; for it was not until 1679 that our countryman 
Willis mentioned that the urine of diabetes has a sweet 
taste. A century later Dobson of Liverpool demonstrated 
the presence of sugar/ 1 

IV. “ As a study, the history of that branch of 
scieuce which has to do with healing has peculiar attrac¬ 
tions. With foundations iu anthropology medicine has 
close affiliations with most of the theologies, many of the 
philosophies, and with the pseudo-sciences of alchemy and 
astrology. To trace its gradual evolution, to study the rela¬ 
tions which it has borne to the intellectual movements at 
different periods, is the work of scholars trained in the modern 
methods of research " (Osier). The study of anthropology 
and medicine presents us with many interesting problems. 
The liability of the different races of men who differ in 
colour of their skin, to diseases, in a varying degree, can 
only be understood from a study of the geographical 
distribution of diseases among the races of the world and 
of the history of the many epidemics that overran the 
face of the earth in the past ages. Ainhum, goundou, 
sleeping sickness and the filarial affections are confined 
mainly to the Negro race, but they are insusceptible to 

1 Diabetes Mellitus. By R. Saundby in Albums’ System of Medicine 
Vol. Ill, p. 167. 
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yellow fever, malaria and piles. West-Indians and Africans 
are however susceptible to yellow fever when they return to 
their coubtries from a long residence in temperate climates. 
But in general, they are at all times less liable to violent 
attacks than Europeans or North Indians. The Negroes 
are exempt from piles and from varicose veins, and 
comparatively immune from cancer and syphilis ; they are 
generally free from gout, the desease of the civilised 
man. The Dutch are prone to mesoblastic and chiefly 
vascular degenerations; and we find the neurotic tendencies 
of disease as a whole among the French race. These facts 
can only be verified by the study of the geographical 
history of the diseases. Clemow says: “ A study of 
medical geography is not complete—and may indeed be 
misleading—unless supplemented by a study of medical 
history. Hardly any disease has a permanent geographical 
distribution. Even those diseases which are practically 
ubiquitous vary from time to time in their virulence and 
in the number of their victims. But it is particularly in 
the large class of * epidemic * disorders that a study of their 
history becomes of the greatest interest and value.” 1 

The knowledge of the medicinal properties of herbs 
and roots in the treatment of the sick, the surgical treat¬ 
ment of wounds and the corrections of dislocations or 
fractures of bones can be traced even amongst primitive 
nations,—and we can learn the instructive beginnings of 
the science of medicine. 

The study of the history of diseases is an important 
part of a survey of the present condition of the world. 
It should be compared with a careful estimate of the past. 
From scanty materials, the historian is required to recon¬ 
struct the earlier ages of human history and to trace the 


1 AlbnH’s System of Medicine, Vol. I, p. 113. 
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development of medical science of to-day. The student of 
history who studies the racial peculiarities of diseases, the 
true origin of epidemics, the influence of heredity, and the 
natural classification of the morbid conditions,must be skilled 
men in a very important aspect of medical science which 
has not as yet received the consideration it deserves—the 
history and geography of diseases. The importance of the 
subject should be thoroughly realised especially in England, 
by virtue of her worldwide dominions. If there be any nation 
on earth, to which the subject of history of medicine should 
be peculiarly its own, it is the English who have the best 
opportunities of supplying the da ta required for the purpose. 
Sir George Campbell, one of the late Lieutenant-Governors 
of Bengal, observed with pride, but without the least 
exaggeration, at the meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1886, “ in our vast empire 
we have every race aud every shade, every stage of progress, 
from the lowest to the highest, every institution and every 
method of living. As rulers, as explorers, as merchants, 
as employers of labour, as colonists, we come into the 
nearest contact with almost every people and every tribe on 
the face of the earth, we are indeed a people who, if we 
make but the most moderate use of our opportunities, may 
bring together such a mass of knowledge as to leave 
nothing wanting.” India as a part of the British Empire 
has peculiar advantages for the study of the growth of the 
medical science. “ India is in some sepse an epitome of the 
world,” and Ueugal may be said to be an epitome of 
India. 

V. The study of history of medicine is “a useful 
pastime for the leisure moments of busy men who take 
an interest in the history of the profession local or general. 
Both in England and the United States thia has tended 
more towards the biographical side of medical history, 

8 
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and many valuable monographs have been published.” 
Who would not sympathise with the sorrows of Dr. 
Morton whom Lecky declares in his History of European 
Moral to have done more for the real happiness of man¬ 
kind than all the moral philosophers from Socrates to 
Mill,—the inventor and revealer of anaesthetic inhalation, 
and who passed the later years of bis life in agricultural 
pursuits, supplying an instance of national ingratitude! 
His soul rests in peace: 

“ Not poppy, nor mandragora 
Nor all the drowsy, syrups of the world 
Shall ever medioine these to such sweet sleep.” 

Shakespeare. 

How much Jenner suffered from the iucredulity and 
ridicule of, and direct aud determined oppositions from, the 
various members of the profession who stigmatised his 
innovation as “ a gross violation of religion, morality, law 
and humanity.” Antiseptic surgery has robbed opera¬ 
tion of its after-complications, as anaesthetics have aver¬ 
ted and annuled pain of the surgeon’s knife, but it took 
years of patient toil to gradually eliminate fallacies aud 
establish and teach the conditions of success. None who 
have not v read Lister’s early contributions, and the litera¬ 
ture they called into being, can realise the difficulties that 
he had to overcome, iu his epoch-making work on Hospi¬ 
talism and Wound Treatment. The remark of the butler, 
who found Simpson lying in bis room apparently uncon¬ 
scious, “ He’ll kill himself yet wi’tha experiments,” gives us 
a graphic account of the hardships and perils incurred in 
his endeavour to make the severest surgical operations 
painless. Yet in 1839, only seventeen years before this 
great discovery, Velpeau said : “ All research for an agent 
to destroy pain in operation is a mere chimera and unworthy 
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of farther considerations.” It is no doubt interesting to 
learn that such an eminent benefactor of men, as immortal 
Harvey, after his celebrated book on the "Circulation 
of the Blood ” came out, “ fell mightily in practice ; ’twas 
believed by the vulgar that he -was crack-brained, and all 
the physicians were against him.” As recreation, busy 
practitioners should study the biographies of the medical 
worthies. It has been said that Professor Osier’s recreation 
is bibliography. 

As a relief to the pressure of learning, the doctor should 
turn to literature and the arts, especially to drawing and 
other extra-professional pursuits. From a study of the 
biographies of celebrated medical men, we may form an 
idea of the different lines adopted by them as their hobby. 
It is a mistake to suppose that medicine is a mere mechani¬ 
cal training. The training in medicine is a liberal educa¬ 
tion. It develops a man's powers in whatever directions 
those powers are later to be utilised. 

As a * side line,’ physicians have derived personal 
pleasure, and secured benefit to humanity from cultivation 
of fascinating diversions, entirely different from those 
required in their daily vocations. We should remember 
that ApbUo was god of healing as well as leader of 
the Muses. Avicenna became the “ Father of Geology ” 
and Linnaeus, the “ Father of Modern Botany.” Stenson 
revelled artjong fossils, Auenbrugger and Boerhaave 
cultivated music; Hen'le played the violin. Many 
embellished literature. Haden Fridenburg and others 
have distinguished themselves as exponents of etcher’s art. 
William Hunter, Scarpa, Henry Thompson, and Shrady 
found Joy in painting pictures. Canon Arnot, like St. Luke, 
entered the ministry. Dr. W. T. Grenfell became cele¬ 
brated as “ Grenfell of Labradar.” Keats, Goldsmith and 
Bridges became celebrated poets. Lord Elkergton (formerly 
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Dr. Walter Foster), Dr. Jameson (Dr. Jim, the Premier of 
the Dominion of South Africa), Sir George Robertson (the 
hero of Chitral), Dr. George Ernest Morrison (the official 
political adviser of the President of the Chinese Republic), 
Bayol (the Honorary Colonial Governor), Dr. E. R. Taylor 
(the Mayor of Sanfrancisco during the most perilous times) 
celebrated themselves as doctor-politicians. Sir Seymour 
Haden (President of the Royal Society of Painter Etchers), 
and Mr. Henry Tonks (Asst. Professor at the Slade School 
of Fine Art) are instances of doctor artists. Sir Charles 
Wyndham became an acknowledged head of the dramatic 
profession. 

Sir Joseph Hooker (the Director of Kew Gardens) and 
Professor Huxley began their career as naval surgeons 
and became eminent men of science. Dr. Harvey W. Weley 
was the great chemist who denounced the food adulteration 
and the selling of spurious soil fertilisers as a crime. Dr. 
Alexander E. Bell became famous as the inventor of 

: I 

Telephone, that is, for the creation by means of the voice of 
undulations in an electric current. Livingstone, Mungo 
Park, Kirk, Rae and Emin Pacha are well-known as 
explorers. Mr. Stephen Paget acted as the Secretary of the 
Research Defence Society and so did incalculable good to 
the cause of science. These eminent physicians have 
writ their names large in the history of medicine. Many 
have been enthusiastic photographers. Some have interested 
themselves in collection of prints, microphotographs, books, 
and coins. - Many devoted themselves to horticulture, 
floriculture, agriculture and cultivation of plants. Many 
medical men have gone into the breeding of high grade 
dogs. 

VI. A study of the history of a science helps mate¬ 
rially in the formation of character. When students leave 
their colleges and. hospitals, the young graduates are 
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imbued in their mind with an idea that their education 
is complete. But if they realise the greatness of intelli¬ 
gence of the worthies of the past and their share in the 
progress of science, the effect would be “ to modify their 
estimation of self,” and to “ help to encourage that 
modesty of bearing which is ever a noble feature in 
the perfect character of all great and good men.” 1 
“ I often think we are too apt, in the preoccupation 

of the present, to forget what a great amount of 

work was accomplished by our predecessors and how 
completely, in many instances, they fashioned the pathway 
which has led to many of our modern achievements. 
Only to mention the honoured name of Celsus, we 
find several of the operations described by him are 

still performed, and he has recorded his experience, or 

rather the experiences of his time, with a force and 
precision that never probably have been surpassed. Some 
perhaps may say, “ What have we to do with ancient 
surgery? W r e are practical men; give ns the surgery of 
the present day/’ But much of the practice of the present 
is founded on the labours of the past, on the thought and 
the toil of those who are no more : 

Vergiss die treuen todten nieht. 

There, is some tendency to displace the leaders of the 
generations who have gone before from the pedestals on 
which the admiration of their contemporaries has placed 
them. The traditions of the past are, I suppose, a part 
of the discipline of the surgical mind.” 2 

“ Above *11, he will have learnt from the lessons of 
the past the one great truth that, however important a 

1 Knaggs, Lancet, 1893, Vol. II, p. 1425. 

* An Address on the Old Surgery and the Ne_w. Sir W. 
Mac Cormac, F.R.C.S.; B.M.J. 1888, Vol. II, p. 865. 
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discovery lie may imagine he has made, it behoves him to 
be modest in the face of what has been done before him.” 1 
It is higbiy necessary for a physician to practise self- 
control and to be of firm and genial manners. 

The spirit of disdain for the thoughts and beliefs of 
the ancient masters of medical science may deprive the 
future generations from the delight in tracing the growth 
of the science—a subject which may prove of intense 
interest to the medical profession. 

The study of biographies has been used from time 
immemorial as an aid to the formation of character by 
stamping on the minds of students moral impression along 
with interesting ideas. 

Idle pretence of superior success, haughty assumption of 
power of the instruments of precision for diagnosis and 
treatment, foolish confidence in vague statistical reports, 
are unworthy of the graduates of medicine. Be honest and 
straightforward. Then let the future take care of itself. 
It is neither always safe nor desirable to discard our old 
weapons as rusty and futile. Always remember that our 
present position is the outcome of the struggle of the 
different schools or medicine, the dogmatists, the empirics, 
the method ists, the galenists and a hundred other sects. 
It often happened that one theory was loudly proclaimed 
as excellent until another just as fallacious had arisen to 
overthrow it. 

u It appears to me,” says Adams, “ that, at certain 
periods of ancient times, the standard of professional 
excellence was such as would not easily be attained at the 
present day, with all our vaunted improvements in know¬ 
ledge ; and that many of those early masters of our art were 

1 Sir Felix Semon: Relations of Laryngology, Rhinology, and 
Otology with other Arts and Science, B.M.J., Vol. IT, Sept. 24,1904, 

p. 717, 
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distinguished for varied stores of erudition, an ardent love 
of truth, and an aptitude to detect the fallacies of error, 
such as few of us even now can lay claim to. The Father 
of Medicine held that, to become an eminent physician, it 
was necessary not only to be well acquainted with the 
structure of the human frame, but also to be skilled in logic, 
astronomy, and other sciences (De Aer. Aq., etc.) ; and of 
him it may be truly asserted, that he cultivated the art of 
medicine upon the strict principles of the inductive philo¬ 
sophy more than two thousand years before the world gave 
Lord Bacon the credit of introducing this method of 
philosophising. His devoted admirer and follower, Galen, 
was evidently the very beau ideal of an accomplished 
physician ; skilled in all the sciences of the day, in logic, 
mathematics, rhetoric, and the first philosophy; to all these 
ornamental branches of knowledge he added a minute 
acquaintance with anatomy and physiology; a practical 
experience with the phenomena of diseases as diversified by 
climate, situation, aud the varied modes of life; a singular 
perseverance in collecting facts; aud an extraordinary 
ability for generalizing them. The contemporaries of 
Gelsus regarded him not only as well acquainted with 
medical literature, but also as being minutely skilled in 
every elegant and useful science which was known and 
cultivated at that remarkable period. And Rhases, the 
Arabian, requires of .him who aspires to eminence in the 
medical profession, that, instead of wasting his earlier years 
in frequenting musical and drinking parties, he should have 
spent them in conning over the valuable records of ancient 
wisdom. “ But the Sciolist,” says he, “ who gives himself 
out for a proficient in the art, while he has scarcely even a 
smattering of learning, will never be deserving of much 
confidence, nor ever attain any great eminence in his 
profession. For it can never be that any individual, to 
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whatever age he may reach, should be able to comprehend 
in his mind a subject so vast and diffuse, except by 
treading upon the footsteps of the ancients; since the 
boundaries of the science far exceed the narrow limits of 
the life of man, as is the case with most of the liberal arts 
as well as with medicine. The number of authors is not 
small by whose labours the art has attained its present 
growth; and yet one may hope to master the monuments 
of their industry within the space of a few years. Let us 
suppose that, in the course of a thousand years, a thousand 
authors had made improvements in the profession; and 
then a person who has diligeutly studied their works may 
improve his mind as much in knowledge as if he had 
devoted a thousand years to the study of medicine. But, 
when an acquaintance with former authors is despised, 
What need be expected from the efforts of a single person ? 
For, however much he may surpass others in abilities, how 
is it to be supposed that his private stock of knowledge 
should be at all worthy to compare with the accumulated 
treasures of antiquity ? In a word, he who has never 
turned over the pages of the ancient physicians, nor has 
formed to his mind a distinct conception of the nature of 
diseases before he enters the chambers of the sick, will find 
that, from ignorance and misapprehension, he will confound 
one complaint with another, for this obvious reason, that 
he has come to his task unprepared and uninstructed.” 1 

We flatter ourselves that we live in a scientific age and 
we are scientific men. We smile at the ineptitude which 
led Harvey's contemporaries to abuse him and scout 
his discovery, and the Faculty de Medecine de Paris to 
forbid the introduction of his writings on the circulation 
of the blood in the medical schools. We pharisaically 

1 Panlua Egineta: Sydenham Society Edition, Editor’s Preface, 
pp. xi-xii. 
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felicitate ourselves that we of the twentieth century are 
blessed with more receptive minds. “ Tempora mutantur 
non nos mutantur.” It is not so long since that Lister had 
to face a storm of antagonism and abuse, and found himself 
and his followers involved in long and bitter controversy on 
the subject of antiseptic surgery, or that the renowned 
Pasteur was persecuted by the profession, whieh ultimately 
profited most by his discoveries. 

“ Like all really great physicians/’ says Neuberger, 1 * 3 * * 
“ Hippocrates was far from shutting his eyes to the history 
of medical art, far from despising, in blind over-estimation 
of his own powers, the work of his predecessors, because it 
may have been faulty. In Ancient Medici tit he writes: 
do not say that the old art of healing should be abandoned 
as of no account or as though its investigations were 
wrongly conducted; on the contrary, I maintain that its 
way of thinking came so near to truth that one should 
take it more into consideration and wonder at the dis¬ 
coveries made inspite of so great a lack of knowledge/ 
These words, which even to-day may be laid to heart, de¬ 
monstrate, not alone the reverent disposition animating the 
master, but also the motive of that magnanimous action by 
which Hippocratism restored the discredited art of ancient 
days to its rightful position.” 

“ The first deficiency noted by Lord Bacon, in his review 
of medicine,” says Russel, 8 “ is ‘the discontinuance of the 
ancient and serious diligence of Hippocrates, which used to 
set down a narrative of the special cases of his patients,and 
how they proceeded, and how they were judged by recovery 
or death/ 8 * This, in fact/ wisely writes Dr. Adams, 

1 Neuberger: History of Medicine, Playfair's Translation, p. 130! 

* Russel: History of Medicine, p. 55. 

3 Of the, Proficieuco and Advancement of Learning. By Francis, 

Lord Vorulam. Edited by B. Montague, Esq., 1838, p. 171. 

9 
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* constitutes the great superiority of the ancient savants 
over the modern, that the former possessed a much greater 
talent for apprehending general truths than the latter, who 
confine their attention to particular facts;'and too much 
neglect the observation of general appearances. I trust no 
one will be offended if I venture to pronounce, regarding 
the present condition of our professional literature, that (to 
borrow an illustration from the logic of Kant) it is alto* 
gether cyclopic—that is to say, it wants the eye of philo¬ 
sophy ; for although we have learned to examine particular 
objects with greater accuracy than our forefathers did, the 
sphere of our mental vision, so to speak, is more confined 
than theirs, and cannot embrace the same enlarged views 
of general objects.” 1 

Listerism has revolutionised the ancient art of healing 
as regards the method of wound-treatment, but surgeons 
are often dogmatic as to the exact method of dressing a 
wound. Treves and HutcJhifison remark 2 : “ All surgeons 

endeavour to secure that the wound shall be quite 
clean; shall be aseptic; shall not be irritated; shall be 
kept at rest. One surgeon accomplishes these ends 
in one way, another in another, and the results are equal. 
He who considers that his method of dealing with a wound 
is the most perfect will find that his neighbour, who adopts 
very different details, obtains an identical measure of 
success. 

w New antiseptic agents appear from time to time upon 
the scene. They are persued, arc vaunted as perfect, are 
diligently employed, and then not a few of them fade 
away, some very gradually, others with the suddenness of 
the South Sea Bubble.” 

1 Adams’ Hippoc., p. 232. 

2 A Manual of Operative Surgery : Troves and Hutchinson 5 
Third edition, p. S3. 
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“ The merely scientific physician/’ says Dr. Clifford 
Albutt (a celebrated English authority on Medicine), 
(t is apt to be blind to useful manoeuvres which rest rather 
upon the accidental than the more permanent qualities of 
things.” And he continues—“ Prevalent opinions, though 
not formal truths, contain truths, and this the practical 
physician does not fail to perceive ; nor does he forget 
that the observations of any person, however profound, 
being the observations of an individual of brief life and 
limited faculties, need some tampering by traditional lore 
—by the embodied opinions of a vast number of observers 
over a long period of time.” 

Let us consider the utility of the study of the Hindu 
system of medicine : 

I. Origin of Medicine', (i) Gods .—The Ayurveda 
which forms a part of the Vedas is considered to be of 
superhuman origin and to have existed from eternity. 1 
Though an Upaveda, the science is considered to be 
co-existent with the “ First Teacher ” who is the primary 
cause of the whole universe. The Ayurveda declares 
Brahma to be the source of all knowledge in medicine 
as in other sciences. Indeed he is said to have composed 
the original Ayurveda in a lakh stomas or verses. In the 
earlier epochs of the Vedas only universal deities were, 
more or less, in relation with medicine and disease : as the 
ASvins, Rudra and other gods. But later on there were 
deities with definitely medical functions or pest-gods. 

It is from God physician derives his light,—it is on 
Him he calls for succour. The origin and cessation of 
life manifest His power. Without help from God, no 


Oar aka SarahltS, T. xxx. 
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physician can be successful. Therefore the ancient Hindus 
regarded medical science to be of divine origin. 

Russe) says 1 : “ The Divine Founder of our Faith 
appeared not only in the character of a preacher, or 
prophet, but very conspicuously in that of a Healer, or, in 
fact, of a Medical Man ,—we use the expression with all 
reverence. One of his apellations, that of Saviour, is 
translated into German, by the word Heijand, or Healer; 
and to the common eye of the time, his work was the 
curing of the sick. Most of the deeds recorded of Him in 
the Gospels, were instances of the restoration of health or 
life. That this was the impression made upon his contem¬ 
poraries, appears from the letter, written by King Abargus, 
of Arabia, and translated out of the Syriac language by 
Eusebius.” 2 

(it) Animals as Instructors of Medicine .—In certain 
cases, the lower animals were the preceptors of men in 
matters of selecting food-stuffs and medicinal drugs. 

This veiw is also found current in other countries. 
Schmiedeberg thinks that man has imitated the habits 
of animals in the detection of remedial agents. It is said 
that the successors of Mercury, the father of medicine 
in Egypt, learned the process of venesection from the 
hippopotamus which is said to perform the operation on 
itself by striking the leg against a pointed reed, taking 
care to direct the stroke against a vein. 

“ Heated animals refresh themselves in cold water, 
warm their stiffened limbs in the sun, and destroy irrita¬ 
ting parasites. Cats and dogs liek their wounds ; dogs eat 
grass to excite vomiting. A dog with a broken bone runs 
on three legs holding the broken one so that it may set 

1 Ruisel: History and Heroes of the Art of Medicine, pp. 71-2. 

* The Ecclesiastical History of Ensebius Pamphilins, translated 
from the Greek by the Rev. C, F. 0rns4, A. M., p. 32. 
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without appreciable shortening ; monkeys seek to check 
the flow of blood by application of the paw, and are adept 

in the extraction of foreign bodies, such as thorns. 

Cases of mutual help are seen particularly in animals 
living a social life, such as bees and ants, the latter of 

which care for their wounded.It is related that the 

Egyptian Ibis uses the beak for self-administration 

of enemata ;.swallows to heal sore eyes, employ 

the juice of celandine ; bears to cure stomach disorders, 
leaves of arum ; tortoises use, as antedote to snake-bite, a 
variety of origanum ; stags cure their wounds with leaves of 
dictamnus, etc. In India, where the bitter root of ophior- 
rhiza mungo is esteemed as an antidote to snake-bite, the 
lesser ichneumon is designated by the natives as the 
animal from whom its qualities were learnt.” (Neuberger.) 

The story of Polydius who cured Glaucus, sen of 
Minus, King of Crete, from snake-bite, by observing how 
a dead snake was vivified by another, is another example, 
but unfortunately the narrator has forgotten to inform 
us of the name of the herb. 

Let us consider the medical attainments of animals as 
described by Pliny : “ The hippopotamus has even been 
our instructor in one of the operations of medicine. When 
the animal has become too bulky, by continued overfeeding, 
it goes down to the banks of the river, and examines the 
reeds which have been newly cut; as soon as it has found a 
stump that is very sharp, it presses its body against it, and 
so wounds one of the veins in the thigh ; and by the flow 
of blood thus produced, the body, which would otherwise 
have fallen into a morbid state, is relieved; after which, 
it covers up the wound with mud. 

« The bird, also, which is called the Ibis, a native of 
the same-country of Egypt, has shewn us some things# of 
a similar nature. By means of its hooked beak, it laves 
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the body through that part by which it is especially 
necessary for health, that the residuous food should be 
discharged. Nor, indeed, are these the only inventions 
which have been borrowed from animals to prove of use 
to man. The power of the herb dittany , in extracting 
arrows, was first disclosed to us by stags that had been 
struck by that weapon; the weapon being discharged 
on their feeding upon this plant. The same animals, 
too, when they happen to have been wounded by the 
jvhalangium, a species of spider, or by any insect of a 
similar nature, cure themselves by eating crabs. One 
of the very best remedies for the bite of the serpent, is 
the plant with which lizards treat their wounds when 
injured in fighting with each other. The swallow has 
shown us that the chelidonia is very serviceable to the 
sight, oy the fact of its employing it for the cure of its 
young, when their eyes are affected. The tortoise 
remits its powers of effectually resisting serpents by 
eating the plant which is known as cunile bubula; and 
the weasel feeds on rue, when it fights with the serpent 
in pursuit of mice. The Stork cures itself of its diseases, 
with wild marjoram,, and the wild boar with ivy, as also 
by eating crabs, and, more particularly, those that have 
been, thrown up by the sea. 

“ The snake, when the membrane which covers its 

t 

body, has been contracted by the cold of wiuter, throws 
it off in the spring, by the aid of the juices of fennel, and 
thus becomes sleek and youthful in appearance. First 
of all-it disengages the head, and then it takes no less 
than a day and a night in working itself out, and divest¬ 
ing itself of the membrane in which it has been enclosed. 
The same animal, too, on finding its sight weakened 
during its winter retreat, anoints and refreshes its eyes 
by-rubbing itself on the plant called fennel , or marathrum ; 
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but, if any of the scales are slow in coming off, it rubs 
itself against the thorns of the juniper. The dragon 
relieves the nausea which affects it in spring, with the 
juices of the lettuce. The barbarous nations go to hunt 
the panther, provided with meat that has been rubbed 
with Aconite, which is a poison. Immediately on eating 
it, compression of the throat overtakes them, from which 
circumstance it is, that the plant ha9 received the name 
of pardalianches {pard-strangler), The animal, however, 
has found an antidote against this poison in human 
excrements; besides which, it is so eager to get at 
them, that the shepherds purposely suspend them in a 
vessel, placed so high, that the animal cannot reach 
them, even by leaping, when it endeavours to get at 
them; accordingly, it continues to leap, until it has 
quite exhausted itself, and at least expires: otherwise, 
it is so tenacious of life that it will continue to 
fight, long after its intestines have been dragged out of 
its body. 

“ When an elephant has happened to devour a 
chameleon, which is of the same colour with the herbage, 
it counteracts this poison by means of the \wild olive. 
Bears, when they have eaten of the fruit of the Mandrake, 
lick up numbers of Ants. The stag counteracts the 
effect of poisonous plants by eating the artichoke. Wood 
pigeons, jackdaws, blackbirds, and partridges, purge 
themselves once a year by eating bag leaves ; pigeons, 
turtle-doves, and poultry, with wall pellitorg, or heltine ; 
ducks, geese, and other aquatic birds of a similar nature, 
with the bulrush. The raven, when it has killed a chameleon, 
a contest in which even the conqueror suffers, counteracts 
the poison by means of laurel.” 1 

1 Pliny ; Quoted iu Curious Creatures in Zoology. By Ashton. 
Art.—Animal Medicine, p. 160, 
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In the Vedas, the medical-knowledge is often said to 
be derived from the actions of animals. In the Atharva- 
veda, we find the animals acting as teachers of medicine. 
The boar, ichneumon, serpents, eagles, falcons and birds, 
oxen, kine, goats, sheep, and wild animals are mentioned 
as versed in the qualities of medicinal plants (viii. 7, 
28-20). In Av. v. 18. 9, the eared hedgehog is said 
to have disclosed some medicine. In the prayer to the 
remedy for takman (fever) we find : “An eagle f jund 
thee, a wild boar uprooted thee with his snout/’ 

II. From the study of Sanskrit medical books we get 
accounts of some obsolete customs, which were unknown 
to any other countries in ancient times, and which are 
difficult to comprehend in modern ages. 

(i) Fiaa-Kanya or the Poison-girls .—It was the 
custom in Ancient India to send poison-girls as presents to 
rival kings, who are said to have met death by their loving 
caresses and embraces. In the Susruta Samhita, * the 
physician in attendance on kings are cautioned against 
such poison-girls who are said to have been sent by 
enemies to murder the reigning princes 

rmntSN enu *^Tfw: n 

We find a reference to it in the Devi Purina* where 
men are cautioned against the embraces of the poison-girls. 

Hternra: sfa*! • 

fWTOWf TOST qptftU’CTJl 

In the Mudri Raksasa, we fjud a similar reference, 
where a rumour is said to have been circulated by Canakya, 

i 1 SuSruta Sam hits, V. 1. 

- Duvi Purftna, Ob. IX. 
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to the effect that Raks&sa had the poor Parvataka killed 
through a poisonous maid 1 : 

trm ft«wron 

fa*' »?4<w Tfk **ift*t erofa sprow*: i 

In the Hitopadesa this story also occurs. It is said 
that the damsel was so venomous that flies alighting on 
her body while in perspiration instantly perished. 

There is evidence that kings in ancient times tried to 
discover antidotes by making experiments with poisons 
upon criminals. Mithradates VI, Eupator (120—63 B.C.), 
the learned King of Pontus found out a panacea—the 
famous antidote, Mithradation, for all kinds of poisons. 
By increasing its use, he is said to have immunised himself 
against poison. Similarly these poison-girls habituated 
themselves by increasing their dosage of poison which they 
began to take from their infancy. They rendered them* 
selves immune to poison but the emanations from their 
bodies became highly poisonous to others. 

In Aristotle’s “ Secretum Secretorum,” 2 we find a 
curious reference to this practice of Indian kings—namely 
the murder of their rivals by means of maids with a 
poisonous body, whose contact is said to have proved 
fatal: “ Alexander, do not entrust to women the care of the 
body, but if need be, only to one whom thou hast tried 
and found devoted to thee and to thy happiness. - For 
tbou art like a trust in their hands. Beware of deadly 
poison, for kings have been killed by them aforetime. 
And do not confide unto one man the healing of thy body, 
for one man can easily be seduced; and when it is 
possible for thee to have ten physicians, do so; do not 

1 Mudrft R&kgasa, Oh. I. 

* Aristotle’s Secretum Secre orum, Book II, para. 35.—Translated 
By Mr. Gn8ter in J. R. A. S., p. 727. 

10 
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follow any prescription, unless they have all come together 
and are of one accord. And let no medicine be prepared 
for thee except in the presence of them all, and joined 
with them one of thy trusted faithful servauts, who knows 
the properties of drugs, their combination and proportions. 
Remember what happened when the Ring of India sent 
the rich gifts and among them that beautiful maiden 
whom they had fed on poison until she was of the nature 
of a snake, and had I not perceived it because of my fear, 
for 1 feared the clever men of those countries and their 
craft, and bad I not found by proof that she would be killing 
thee by her embrace and by her perspiration, she surely 
would have killed thee.” Lord Bacon also remarks 1 : 
“ And there is an old tradition of a maiden that was fed 
with napellus; which is counted the strongest poison of 
all vegetables, which with use did not hurt the maid, but 
poisoned some that had carnal company with her.” 

(tV) Suia-dom .—The Ayurvedic system of medicine 
which consists of eight divisions, has a section on Vftjlkarana. 
It treats of the science of promoting the virile power, and 
notices many customs which, fortunately for the world, 
have ceased to exist. It is said that the people had recourse 
to mauy obscene practices to fatten and strengthen the 
organs of copulation. One of these methods, according to 
Vitsy&yana, was the application of !$uka, an unknown kind 
of poisonous water animal, to the penis to increase its size 
and strength. As the result of this immoral practice, the 
organ became the seat of many pathological malformations 
and it fell to the lot of the surgeons to treat such cases. They 
describe no less than eighteen kinds of morbid phenomena, 
N some of which are said to be not amenable to treatment. 

The disease Impotency seems to have been known 


Natural History, Cb. V, 499, Vol. II, p. 139. 
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in the Vedic times, for in the Rv. (i. 116. 18; 117, 24 ; 
vi. 62. 7 ; x. 39. 7 j 65. 12) Vadhrimati {lit. having an 
impotent man as a husband) seems to be the name of 
a woman who owed the restoration of her husband's 
virility to the ASvins, and obtained a son, Hiranyahasta. 
The word is, however, possibly only descriptive. The 
hymn Av. iv. 4 is a charm to promote virility. The plant 
dug up for Varuna, shall make him full of lusty strength. 
It will stiffen the pasas as a bow. The strength of the 
horse, the mule, the goat and the ram shall come to him 
(Av. iv. 4. 8). 

The use of aphrodisiacs to promote virility in man is a 
special feature of Ayurvedic medicine ; and this practice 
seems to have been known from time immemorial in India. 
The plant used is called kapikaocku (macuma pruriens) 
the cowitch. Its seeds are described as powerful aphro¬ 
disiac. This plant is dug up by Gandharvas for Varuna. 
The plant makes the organ so very full of lusty strength, 
that when excited, the patient will exhale heat. It 
infuses lusty force into men. It stifEens the pasas as 
a bowstring upon the bow. 

The practice of applications of various substances to 
give tone to the organs of copulation was in vogue in 
many countries in ancient times, and still prevails in 
certain lands, as will be known from the study of the 
“ Pathologies Sexualis.” 

(Hi) Temple-sleep .—In ancient times, the temples of 
gods offered asylums for patients suffering from diseases, 
as in the present time, in India, when patients suffer from 
incurable maladies, they often go to some celebrated temples 
to get their diseases cured by divine aid. These temples 
offered suitable opportunities of examining patients, of 
watching the results of methods of cures, of studying the 
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effect! of remedial agents, and of gaining experience by 
the temple-archives, wherein were written the histories of 
diseases. Such temples existed in Greece and her colonies : 
at Cyrene, Croiona, Rhodes, Cos, and Cnidos where the 
Asclipiads or the temple physicians practised their profession . 
with renown in the earliest times. At Pergamos, a town 
in Asia Minor, the birth-place of Galen, there was a cele¬ 
brated temple of /Esculapius. Hippocrates belonged to 
the temple of Cos, and Dhanvantari taught surgery at 
K&fl. It is from this similarity of names of their birth¬ 
places, and from striking resemblances of the Ayurveda 
and the Greek Medicine, Haas propounded the theory that 
Dhanvantari was an adaptation of Hippocrates, and Ki£l 
of Cos. 

“ The apotheosis of Asclepius came later, and many 
temples were raised to him. We have record of 
about one hundred ; those best known to us by their 
surviving relics were in Cos, Pergamum, and Epidaurus. 
Recent excavations in Cos have brought to light remains 
of an Asclepian temple with cells, the base of a statue, 
and the foundations of a well-house. If Tricca was the 
most ancient of the medical temples, Epidaurus was the 
largest, and the mother of many such health-resorts in 
Greek lands. These Asclepieia, whither, as to hospitals 
or spas, the sick were gathered together, were situated 
in places of fine air, pure water, and exhilarating scenery. 
In or near some of them were medicinal springs. There, 
besides religious rites, other physical and moral influences 
—such as the drama, games, social amusements, diet and 
training, and perhaps, a few drugs—were brought to 
bear upon the sick in mind or body, as they are to-day at 
Homburg or Aix-des-Bains. At such resorts the effects 
of “Airi, waters, and places ” and of regimen, as well as 
those of menial exaltation, diversion, or repose, were 
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keenly observed by the positive Greek mind, and the 
results of these more natural methods quickly distinguished 
from those of priestly ritual. Thus mediciue found its 
place as a branch of natural knowledge, a place which, 
after Galeu, the last of the great Greek physicians, it lost 
again till the comiog of Vesalius and Harvey.” 1 

“ Of the part taken by priests in the cure of disease 
we know little precisely, but much may be supposed. By 
pomp, splendour and ancient encnantments the senses 
were captured, and the springs of nervous energy un¬ 
sealed ; sorceries and impostures, which are apt to find 
their way into all great rituals, entered more or less into 
their system. And of such inspirations and suggestions 
the physicians may have availed themselves, directly or 
indirectly ; it is alleged that mesmerism was a potent 
means iti the hands of the priesthood. That patients 
were subjected to hypnotic suggestion we know with 
some fulness. In the age of Hippocrates it is probable 
that even the most sceptical inquirers harboured some 
belief in the supernatural origin of dreams ; it is certain 
that dreams took a considerable part in the treatment of 
the sick, and that their value as means of “suggestion” 
was recognised down to the time of Galen. “Incubation” 
or “ temple-sleep ” was practised in the Greek temples 
as in the Egyptian, under the hands of the priests. In. 
the fatal illness of Alexander his generals bad recurse 
to it on his behalf. Incubation was by no means peculiar 
to the temples of Asclepius ; it was practised at many 
other shrines ; as of Apollo, Aphrodite, and Hera. The 
suppliants in crowds—the sexes were not segregated— 
their imaginations previously exalted by imposing, rites, 
lay for sleep in the sanctuary by night. If, as we hear, 

1 A1 butt: The History of Mediciue, in ‘A System of Medicine 
by Albutt and Kolleston, Vol. J, ]>. 2, 1905. 
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some were sleepless, the priests took care, no doubt, that 
they should see visions and hear prophecies nevertheless. 
Qpiam, hemlock, and some other sedative drugs were 
known in ancient times. In the visions the tame snakes 
kept in the temples played some part, as we infer from 
the Plutus of Aristophanes, from some of the inscriptions 
at Epidaurus, and from other testimony. Like the Delphic 
priestess, the priest of Asolepius also may have kept 
himself informed of the private concerns of the suppliants, 
at-any rate of the more eminent of them ; and we our¬ 
selves are in no position to denounce this blend of super¬ 
stition, of the supernatural, and of natural and worldly 
wisdom, as mere quackery. Indeed, the Apolline religion 
may be regarded as an Ionian revolt from nature cults, 
gloomy, obscure, and corybantic, which then, as iu other 
times and places, enslaved the thought and debased the 
passions of man. We may dwell rather on the therapeutical 
results obtained indirectly by the preparation for the 
vigils ; this seems to have consisted in baths, fasting, 
purgation, anointings, and even bleeding: measures 
which had their vulgar advantages. On a larger scale, 
and more persistent method, these trainings, dietetics, 
mineral and sea bathing, and the like, fell in with the 
work of the physicians, and with the Greek cult of the 
body." 1 

" The histories of the cases were recorded,” says 
Russel, 9 “ in three different styles ; some were upon votive 
ta blet ” , others were formal descriptions by literary visitors, 
and the third were drawn up by the physicians themselves. 
Of the inscriptions on votive tablets there are but 
four specimens extant, found on an island in the Tiber. 
As they are of the highest historical interest, and as we are 

1 Ibid, pp. 3*4. 

*■ Basse!; History and Heroes of the 4rt of Medicine, pp. 48*40, 
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not aware of there being a version of them in any English 
work, we shall translate the German one, made by Sprengel, 
who also at the same place gives the original. 

I. * In these days the oracle spake to a certain blind 
man of the name of Gajus : he was to go to the altar and 
to pray, then make a circuit from right to left, lay his five 
fingers upon the altar, raise his hand and place it upon his 
eyes. Thus, in the presence of the people, loudly rejoicing, 
he regained his health. This manifestation of Omnipotence 
happened under the Emperor Antoninus. 

II. * The oracle spake to the blind soldier, Valerius 
Aper : be was to come and mix the blood of a white eock 
with honey, make an eye-salve, and smear his eyes with it 
for three days. He recovered his sight, and came and 
returned thanks to the god before all the people. 

III. * Julian appeared to be in a hopeless state after an 
attack of spitting of blood. The god, by means of. the 
oracle, ordered him to come and take a pine-cone from the 
altar, and to eat this mixed with honey for three days. 
He was cured, and came and thanked the god before all 
the people. 

IV. * The son of Lucius, who lay hopeless with a 
stitch in his side, was ordered by the god,in anight vision, 
to come and take ashes from the altar, to mix them with 
wine, and lay them _ on the side. He was rescued, and 
thanked the god before all the people, and the people 
wished him joy.’ 1 

“It will be admitted that, if this be a fair sample of the 
cures recorded on the tablets, and we have no reason to 
suppose it is not, it would be about as hopeless to extract 
trustworthy observations from them as from the columns 

Hundermnrk. De Iucrementes Artis Medicce per Expositionem 
.Egrotorum use in Vias Publicus et Templa. 4 to Lips, 1749. (Quoted by 
Sprengel. 
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in the newspaper which publish the success of Professor 
Holloway; nor shall we find anything in the next class of 
much greater value.” 

“ The most celebrated literary man of antiquity, who 
describes the proceedings in the temple of iEsculapius, 
and celebrates the cures there performed, is the orator 
Aristides. We find him constantly referred to, and 
we may estimate his fitness for the task by the following 
specimens taken from one of his orations. Speaking 
of iEsculapius, he says, ‘There are that say they 
have been raised from death by him.’ ‘ But also some, 
both men and women, lay to his account that limbs of 
the body have been given them by the providence 
of the god, their natural ones having been destroyed.' 
‘But to me, on the other hand, not a part of the 
body, but the whole body, having preserved and com¬ 
pacted it together, he himself has given as a gift, just as 
Prometheus, according to the legend, is said to have formed 
man.’ ‘ Aud how extraordinary are the visious he sends ! 
telling some to drink gypsum, some hemlock, some to strip 
naked and bathe in cold water; me, too, indeed, has he 
honoured in this way—curing catarrhs by river and sea- 
baths, and fits of prostration by long journeys; and when I 
was unable to breathe, orderiug me to read and write.” 1 

Neuberger 2 says : “ Amid the many forms assumed by 
mysticism the dream-oracles were the chief; they were found 
mostly in places where the gods had made striking mani¬ 
festation of their power and presence by strange natural 
phenomena, e.g ., near caves emitting noxious gases; on islands 
subject to earthquake; in the neighbourhood of hot springs. 
Many of these oracles acquire medical fame through cures 
divinely revealed in dreams: among such holy pieces were 

1 Aristides Orsi in yEgculup. 

* Neuberger: History of Medicine, pp. 02, 94,96. 
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Pluto’s shrine at Acharaka in Lydia, where the dreams 
were sent, not to the patients, but to the priests; the 
miracle-working grotto of Trophonius at Lebadea in Boeotia, 
and particularly the ancient dream-oracle of the earth-god 
Amphiaraos at Oropos, which imposed on inquiring patients 
total abstinence of three days from wine and of twenty- 
four hours from food of any description. Near to this 
latter sanctuary was a well whose waters might be used 
for purification or sacrifice only by those whom the oracle 
had cured ; in such cases it was customary to cast a gold or 
silver cup into the holy spring, and to dedicate images of 
the cured members as votive offerings to the god. These 
and other sanctuaries, however, were not exclusively re¬ 
served for the sick, who also might turn to any of the 
principal gods, Apollo, Artemis or Athene, their prayer for 
healing help. It was in post-Homeric times that the cult 
of a special god of healing arose, one whose sole office was 
the cure of sickness and the preservation of health. 

“ This was the cult of Asclepios (.’larpos,” Op&os, 
Iloiar), whose temples formed the chief aud latterly the 
only seats of theurgic medicine, and were held in such 
estimation that they survived the Olympian fall. 

“ It is remarkable that the Asclepios cult flourished 
mostly in places which, through climatic or hygienic 
advantages, were natural health resorts. Those favoured 
spots on hill or mountain, in the shelter of forests, by rivers 
or springs of pure flowing water, were conducive to health. 
The vivifying air, the well cultivated gardens surrounding 
the shriue, the magnificent view, all tended to cheer the 
heart with new hope of cure. Many of these temples owed 
their fame to mineral or merely hot springs. To. the 
homely altars, erected origiually by sacred fountains in the 
neighbourhood of health-giving mineral springs, were later 
added magnificent temples, pleasure-grounds for lestivals, 
ii 
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gymnasia in which bodily ailments were treated by physical 
exercises, baths and inuuctions, also, as is proved by 
excavations, living rooms for the patients. Access to the 
shrine was forbidden to the unclean and the impure, preg¬ 
nant women and the mortally afflicted were kept away; no 
dead body could find a resting-place within the holy 
precincts, the shelter and cure of the sick being undertaken 
by the keepers of inns and boarding-houses in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The suppliants for aid had to submit to careful 
purification, to bathe in sea, river or spring, to fast for a 
prescribed time, to abjure wine and certain articles of diet, 
and they were only permitted to enter the temple when 
they were adequately prepared by cleansing, inunction and 
fumigation. This lengthy and exhausting preparation, 
partly dietetic, partly suggestive, was accompanied by a 
solemn service of prayer and sacrifice, whose symbolism 
tended highly to excite the imagination. 

“These impressions were deepened by the sight of 
costly votive offerings for effected cures; the tales of 
awe-inspiring priests who explained the inscriptions of the 
temple halls and described many previous miracles, 
excited greatest hope. 

“ Thus prepared and raised to a high pitch of nervous 
tension the patient spent one or more nights in the Hieron, 
at the foot of great A sd* pi os’ statue, awaiting the healing, 
god-inspired dream which fancy should weave out of these 
late solemn experiences. For as in the Amphiarion so in 
the Asclepion it was in temple sleep that cures were 
divinely sent (Greek ’cyxo^erts, Latin, incubatio). 

From inscriptions on the temple of Epidauros (with which the 
burlesque representations of Aristophanes, in his cemedy Plutos, agree) 
we may gather that in earliest times the god himself effected the cure : 
i.e., that the priest, masked as the god, appeared by night (accompanied 
by priestesses posing as Hygieia, Jaso, etc.) and probably assisted by 
the putative descendants of Asclopios (Asdepiads), who were doubtless 
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in league with the priesthood, actually performed cures which the 
half-sleeping pr half •intoxicated patient imagined to be dreams 
(binding, anointing, taking or effect of medicines). 

In later times Aselepios refrained from these manual services and 
only indicated the cure, either clearly or symbolically, to the dreamer 
or his accepted proxy. 

The Asclepiada, so-called descendants of the god, severed from the 
priesthood, or at any rate from its mysticism, ceased to take part in 
this simple trickery, becoming independent physicians, consenting only 
at the express wish of patients to carry out the inspired prescription#. 

“In the visions which required to be interpreted by 
skilled priests (i.e., to be brought into line with their medi¬ 
cinal system) Aselepios enjoined mostly rational cures, 
such as diet, exercise in ridiug, hunting, or fencing, also 
psychical means—listening to a song, seeing a plAy—less 
often bleeding or purgatives, at times seemingly ridiculous 
but really suggestive measures. Success was always 
ascribed to the credit of the god, failure to the fault of the 
patient. 

“ The cured patient was bound to reimburse the priests 
and their god. In Epidauros Aselepios once himself 
claimed the fee with the words, ‘ Thou art healed, now 
pay the honorarium.’ 

“ In the ancient custom either ‘ Anathemata ’ were 
offered in the form of effigies, gold, silver or marble, of the 
healed members, or coins stuck with wax on to the thighs 
of the god’s statue, or east as votive offerings into the 
sacred spring. In many temples the cures and the means 
employed were engraved on the pillars or written on votive 
tablets of wood and stone, and hung up on posts or pillars. 
In honour of the god festivals were held, Asclepieia by 
name, consisting of musical competitions.” 

“ There are many things connected with the healing art 
in which the public mind is better informed than the 
recognised authorities on medicine. The miracles of 
healing wrought at the Shrines of Saints, long the objects 
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of scorn and contempt at the hands of the medical profes¬ 
sion are no'w declared to be. well within the domain of 
scientific fact. The miracles of Lourdes, the faith cures 
at Bethsham and similar phenomena having been subjected 
to the strictest investigation by the most competent medical 
authorities, are proved to be not impostures and delusions, 
but simple matters of fact. Science having reluctantly 
accepted the Faith-cure now declares it to be “ an ideal 
method since it often attains its end when all other means 
have failed.” 

“ Its domain is limited; to produce its effects it must be 
applied to those cases which demand for their cure no 
intervention beyond the power which the mind has over 
the body. That is to say faith will cure paralysis and other 
disorders of motion and sensation, dependent on idea, but 
does not avail to restore a lost organ or an amputated limb. 

Professor Charcot believes that the faith-cure may 
cause ulcers and tumours to disappear, if such diseases be 
of the same nature as the paralysis cured by the same 
means. In all this there is no miracle.” He says:— 
“ The diseases are all of hysterical origin; and being 
merely dynamic, and not organic, the mind has power to 
influence and cure them. The mind of the invalid becomes 
possessed of the overpowering idea that a cure is to be 
effected and it is so.” M. Littre thus expresses his opinion 
on these forms of cure : “ The mind which is most eminently 
receptive of suggestion, will he the most likely to be 
influential in curing the body in which it is enshrined by the 
powerful force of Auto-suggestion .” 

Civilised men, even in modern times, have faith in the 
potency of religious relics. The following passage quoted 
from a famous Journal of medicine 1 speaks for itself. “ At 


Lancet, Vo). II, p. 618,1891. 
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this season of the year is annually witnessed the sight of 
thousands of pilgrims to a well-known shrine in the province 
of Quebec, where heretofore many questionable cures have 
been wrought through St. Anne, assisted by a fragment of 
a digital phalanx which once formed a part of that good 
woman’s anatomy. This year a further addition of an 
“entire finger joint” has avakened fresh interest among 
“ the faithful,” while a branch establishment has been 
started at Perio, on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, where are 
to be found another fragment of bone and portion of her 
shoulder. To show that this decaying remnant of medi¬ 
evalism has still a foothold in Canada, the following is 
taken from the Toronto Mail of Aug. 4th :—“ Quebec, 
3rd : Yesterday more than eight thousand pilgrims visited 
the shrine of St. Anne, and a girl named Cote, of St. 
Paul de Montmapny, who was carried into the church in 
a lethargic state, lame and dumb, walked away after 
communicating, apparently perfectly cured.” 

“ In the Journal de Chimie el de Pharmacie, Professor 
B. Dambergis of Athens gives interesting particulars as 
co the treatment of patients in the Asklepeia of antiquity, 
especially at the famous shrine of Epidauros. In some 
at least of the temples the springs were of medicinal 
character. Analysis of certain of the waters has shown 
that they are similar in composition and properties to 
those which are nowadays found to be beneficial in the 
treatment of gallstones and of disorders of the digestive 
tract. The old temples of Asklepios were therefore, 
to a large extent, places to which patients were sent 
to drink the healing waters and bathe in them : the 
results are, therefore,, by no means wholly to be ascribed 
to the influence of suggestion or mysticism.” 1 


B. M. J, 1905, Vol II,. p. 45S. 
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In India, we still (ind similar temples at Kalighat, Tara- 
keSvar, Baidyanath, Benares, and other sacred places, where 
patients suffering from diseases which have been found to be 
not amenable to treatment, go in number to get them¬ 
selves cured. There they bathe aud pass through many 
religious ceremonies, observe fastings, lie for days together 
prostrate on the ground, and pray for the god’s mercy. 
Generally they get medicines iu their hands in their 
dreams; often they are directed to proceed to some place 
or to some men to get their medieines. There are authen¬ 
ticated accounts of cures in some cases, though here, as in 
our medical practice, failures are attributed to the faithless¬ 
ness, or impurity of patients and are lost sight of, while 
occasional pures are narrated to patients by the priests in an 
exaggerated form. Votive offerings made of gold, in the 
shape of tongue, hands, feet, etc., are often offered to the 
godess Kill, when the patients get any relief from distress¬ 
ing symptoms of diseases. 

III. Therapeutic Measures .—■(*) “ The immovable appa¬ 
ratus ” of the Greek and Arabian surgeons, as improved 
by Seutin, Dieffenback, and others, gives us great advantage 
in dealing with fractures. We find such methods described 
in the medical books of the Hindus centuries before they 
were known to the Greeks and Arabians. 

The patent rattan cane splints, recently adopted in the 
European army, owes its origin to the bamboo splints 
recommended in Sanskrit medical books, and used by 
the Hindu surgeons in their practice from ancient times. 
Many of the ideas re-discovered and appearing from 
time to time as new and original, can be found to date 
back to the ancient Sanskrit works on the art of 
healing, aud particularly in surgery. “ In my own 
personal experiences amongst primitive races,” says Mr. 
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Wellcome, 1 “ I have sometimes found traces of the 
origin of what are usually regarded as entirely modern 
discoveries. Some things have been discovered in remote 
ages and lost, forgotten, and re-discovered. Some ancient 
discoveries have continued in use through all the ages. 
Dr. Reisner, in the course of archaeological excavations 
in Nub'ia, found some well made bamboo splints, dating, 
I think, some 2000 or 3000 years B.C. Captain Anderson 
found similar splints in use in the Southern Sudan some 
years ago, and I myself have seen them in use in the 
Upper Blue Nile region. A few days ago in Morocco 
City, Southern Morocco, I saw exactly similar splints 
being used, and secured them for this museum. The 
perpetuity and the re-discovery of ancient devices are 
exceedingly interesting subjects for investigation.” 

(/*•) Massage .—Massage is now one of the recognised 
therapeutic measures useful alike in medical and surgical 
practice. “ The beneficial resutls of such manipulations,” 
says Despavd, 2 “ were well known to the inhabitants of 
Eastern countries and ancient documents testify to the 
fact, that massage was practised by them many years 
before the birth of Christ. We read that at the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian era, as well as antecedent to 
that time, celebrated Greek and Roman physicians pres¬ 
cribed the treatment for their patients, and that Plato 
classified the movements as being either active or passive. 
Massage is known to have been employed on the continent 
for some centuries, but its practice in England dates only 
from the beginning of 1800. The present system owes 
much to Professors Ling, Mezger of Amsterdam, Von 
Mosengeil, Klien, and others. Professor Ling was a 

1 Speech by Mr. H. S. Wellcome at the opening ceremony of 
Historical Medical Museum, p. 23. 

5 Text Book of Massage. By L. L. Despard, London, 1911. 
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native of Sweden. He lived 1776—1839, and it was be 
who elaborated the “ Swedish Medical Gymnastic” system 
and introduced it in Stockholm in the year 1813.” 

Shampooing or Massage is an oriental Institution 
and is still in vogue in India. This practice “may be 
assimilated by every one with benefit. By its adoption 
circulation is quickened and muscles exercised with a 
minimum of stimulation of the nervous system. The 
process is grateful and exhilarating. It is usually at 
least among Europeans—carried out just after the 
morning exercise, before taking the bath, and b fore 
going to sleep ; but when during great heat, the lower 
extremities ache from a sluggishly-conducted circulation, 
and there is a sense of wean ness, it may be had recourse 
to with benefit at any period of the day or night. The 
kneading and rubbing is conducted quickly and vigorously 
by a servant, called a bearer, from below upwards, until 
almost every part of the body, anteriorly and posteriorly, 
has been thoroughly subjected to the process. The legs 
and arms may be shampooed in the sitting posture; but 
the recumbent and decumbent positions are needed when 
the entire body has to be overhauled. The ayah, or 
female servant, performs this service for European 
ladies.” 1 

(in) Hypnotism .—The Hindus at a very early period 
seem to be acquainted with the obscure phenomena, 
called Mesmerism at the present day, after its exponent 
F. A. Mesmer who in 1778, convulsed the civilised world 
by his wonderful cures of diseases by this mysterious 
agency. The various modes of procedure employed by 
the western mesmerists to induce the hypnotic state viz., 
staring fixedly at an object, gazing steadfastly into 

1 The Book of Health. Edited by Malcolm Morris: Art.—Health 
in India, by Sir J. Fayrer and J. Esart, p. 930. 
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another’s eyes, Luy’s revolving mirror, and mesmeric 
passes,—were known to the Hindus. Various methods are 
described in the Tantras for throwing a man into a trance 
by methods similar to mesmeric passes. Prof. Crookes in 
his Presidential Address at the British Association of 
Science has admitted that the force manifested in the 
phenomena of Spiritualism “ exists outside our scientific 
knowledge and is exercised by intelligence differing from 
the ordinary intelligence common to mortals.” 

(tv) Exercise .—Breathing exercises are prescribed in 
the Yoga systems. This method is well worth trying 
especially iu combination with other therapeutic measures. 
Dr. Reimers testifies the value of this method of treatment 
in acute nasal catarrh. 1 He has them carried out regularly 
two or three times a day, near an open window, and testing 
in each case for about five or ten minutes. With the 
exercises he combines simple gymnastic drill, and in many 
cases the joint treatment results in an increased potency 
of the air passages. 2 

The following remarks are worthy of notice:— 
“ If Europeans cannot adapt their mode of life to a 
tropical climate but must indulge in habits totally incom¬ 
patible with such a climate, they should at all events 
endeavour to convert their food into wholesome nutriment, 
and preserve the robustness of their frames by practising 
athletic exercises, in the cool of the day, and wrestling in 
imitation of the Puh’lwans. It is indisputable that these 
individuals enjoy an immunity from disease, unknown by 
others. There are noue whose constitutions resist the 
exciting causes of disease so well although blood is 
abundant and their vascular system vigorous. The few 

Med. Klin., No. 5,1912. 

Clinical Excerpts XVI, No. 5, p. 105. 
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Europeans who have entered thoroughly into the spirit of 
these exercises return to their native land with vigorous 
constitutions capable of really enjoying their native 
country. 

“ The writer has long admired and practised the calisthe- 
nic exercising of the Asiatics, and attributes a better state of 
health and stamina, and a capability for active pursuits, far 
superior to that enjoyed by him in England, to a systematic 
use of these exercises. 

“ In the Governor General’s Body Guard there is a very 
good specimen of a gymnasium amongst the troopers, 
some of whom are very well developed athletics, among 
the old and most respectable hands.” 

For exercise Mr. Brett thus recommends: “ The ‘ Moog- 
durs ’ the ‘ Dund'h ’ and the * Leznm/ are the best kind of 
exercises for general use in India, though it would be well 
for a young man to go through the whole system at first 
under a regular ' Puh’hvan ’ and afterwards continue the 
Moogdurs, Duud’h and L£zum in moderation, as a high 
degree of artificial training may be carried too far; excess 
even in what is good, is to be avoided. Nothing 1*6 so 
conducive to a perfect capillary circulation, to the healthy 
action of the liver and of all the secretions, the tone of the 
stomach and the sthenic state of the nervous and muscular 
system enabling us to bear up against a long and sultry 
day. Friction and shampooing should not be omitted.”* 

IV. Indigenous Drngs.-r -'There is a mine of drugs in 
this country. These arc easily available and do not cost 
much. If the indigenous drugs are carefully worked 
out by men of special training, the result would be 

A Practical Essay on some of the Principal Surgical Diseases 
of India, by F. H. Brett, Esq., M.K.C.S.L., Bengal Medicinl Service. 
Thacker & Co., Calcutta, 1840. 
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productive of great good to the human race. There is a 
great need for a pharmacological laboratory in Calcutta, 
where many new drugs possessing a variety. of 
properties may be scientifically investigated with a 
view to test their efficacy on manifold diseases. The 
Sanskrit medical books are replete with the names of 
various medicaments. Such curative agents are still being 
used by the Ayurvedic physicians with success. The 
properties attributed to them require to be verified by 
us, before we accept or discard them in our practice. 
There are illustrations of the oft-repeated cases of wonder¬ 
ful remedies now most highly vaunted, a short time 
later discarded as useless, only to be resuscitated at some 
future date as new discoveries. “ By a study of the 
history of therapeutics, by a knowledge of the vicissitudes 
of fashion in the use of therapeutical agents, a lesson 
might be learnt teaching caution in the acceptance 
of new and much vaunted remedies, which might 
of themselves be of value, but come to be viewed 
with suspicion by the more cautious and sagacious members 
of the profession. Dr. Gairdner rightly deprecated the 
“ booming” of new remedies, but naturally, did not 
propose the rejection of a remedy because it was new.” 1 
Dr. Snowman 2 justly remarks : “ Amid all that is new, 
clamouring for trial and all that is old still claiming re¬ 
cognition we may aptly adopt as our line of practice an 
apposite couplet from Pope: 

“ Be not the first by whom the new is tried 
Not yet the last to lay the old aside.” 

Systematic investigations of the natural vegetable products 
of India can hardly fail to lead to thfe utilization of a 

1 B. M. J., Vol. 1,1891, p. 972. 

' J Clinical Excerpts, Vol. XVI, p. 113. 
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considerable number of drugs, whose therapeutics are 
at present unknown to us. In some instances valuable 
results may be obtained and the commercial and eco¬ 
nomical value of such investigations is very great. 

India possesses one of the greatest drug-yielding 
regions in the world. Her inexhaustible forests include 
those of all climatic zones between sea level and the upward 
limit of tree growth. Oil-bearing seeds, valuable dyes, 
fibrous plants, varnish resins, tropical fruits, tea and 
its associates, take high rank among the best in the 
world. 

Norman Cheevers thus writes on the subject of the 
Materia Medica of India in his famous Commentary on 
the Diseases of India : “ This is a subject upon which the 
Indian physician ought to acquire considerable practical 
knowledge; but it is a matter which lies outside the object 
of this commentary Native medical men and patients 
constantly speak to us of various native remedies with 
which we ought to be, at least, acquainted, and several 
indigenous drugs, such as opium, castor oil, ginger, alum, 
kat-kalija, atees, gurjun balsam, gulancha, ununtamool, 
chiretta, bael fruit, babul bark, neem leaves for fomentation, 
mustard oil for liniments, sola for corks, Madras fish oil, 
telini fly, etc., are frequently used in our own practice. 
The medical authorities insist upon the free use of 
indigenous medicines in dispensary practice; but here 
it is needful to- rematk that, if we are not careful to 
disguise the appearance and flavour of bazaar medicines, 
our dispensary patients are apt to accuse us of giving 
them common drugs and of reserving our best medicines 
for the rich. 

“ It has occurred to most of us, when our supply of 
European drugs has run short at a remote station, to be 
compelled to fall, back upon bazaar mediciues. When I 
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first went to India, we were allowed very little quinine, 
and had to use bark-powder in our jail and sepoy hospitals. 
At Chittagong, my supply of bark having run out, and 
intermittent fever of moderate severity being extremely 
prevalent, I used the powder of the seeds of kat-kalija, 
Qemlpvnia Bond/icclla (average dose, twelve to fifteen 
grains), in cold infusion of chiretta, for several weeks with 
perfect success. It is related of Dr. William Pitt Muston 
that, having under his charge 1,500 sick in the force 
employed against the State of Gopud in 1805, and being 
without the usual supply of medicine, he relied, ‘and with 
complete success,’ on the materia inedica of the Gwalior 
Bazaar . 1 2 

“ My friend Dr. Waring has brought out three editions 
of a work which ought to be in the hands of every medical 
man i India. It is entitled ‘ Remarks on the Uses of some 
of Bazaar Medicines and Common Medical Plants of 

India,’ and is published by Churchill. In this book we 
are taught, by the highest authority on the materia medica 
of India, how the drugs commonly procurable in Indian 
bazaars may, in remote parts of that country, be made 
sufficient for the treatment of all ordinary diseases if the 
praetitiouer be also provided with these nine medicines:— 
Quinine, powdered Ipecacuanha, Calomel, Santonin, 
Bromide of Potassium, Acetate of Lend, Blistering Fluid, 
Liquor Ammonia*, and Carbolic Acid.'- The meaus of 

1 The harm which the absence of mercurials prevented the worthy 
doctor from doing must not be left out of consideration in estimating 
the good which the use of bazaar medicines doubtless wrought upon 
bis sick. 

2 The practitioner ought to rfiake his own blistering fluid from 
the country telini fly, Mylabris cichorii ; if I had my Indian 
career over again, I would willingly dispense with calomel and acetate 
of lead. 
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studying this very important subject more deeply are 
afforded in t he Pharmacopeia of India also prepared by 
Dr. Waring under the authority of the Secretary of State 
for India; in the learned and most carefully prepared work 
of my friend Odoy Churn Dutt, on the Sanskrit Materia 
Medica ; and in that great storehouse of Indian pharma* 
ceutical lore, Sir William O’Shaughnessy Brooke’s ‘ Bengal 
Dispensatory / 1 

It seems strange that the study of the indigenous drugs, 
though so important to a physician in Iudia, finds no 
place in the curriculum of studies prescribed as Syllabus for 
the Examinations of our Universities. The introduction 
of the indigenous products of India into European practice 
in India has not been realised. ‘If they are ever to 
come into general use in hospitals and dispensaries 
throughout India, it is to the medical colleges and schools 
that we must look in the first instance. It is there that a 
correct knowledge of them should be first instilled; that 
the student should become familiarized with the articles 
themselves; that lie should be made acquainted with their 
physical characters and medicinal properties; and it is 
there, during the period of student life, that he should 
become practically instructed in their employment in the 
treatment of disease. On the value of knowledge thus 
gained, it is impossible to place too high an estimate, 
familiarizing, as it will, the embryo practitioner with 
remedies which are at hand iu the remotest corners of 
our Indian empire, rendering him in a great measure 
independent of costly imported articles, and effecting a 
considerable annual savings to the State.” 2 


1 Chevers: A Commentary on the Diseases of India, p. 25. 
51 Waring: Pharmacopoeia of ludiu, 1868, pp. ix-x. 
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I have collected from various sources the following: 

Table of Substitutes, useful in the event of uni/ deficiency 
in the usual Medicines. 


Pharmacopceial Medicine. 

Linseed Poultice 
Linseed Meal Poultice 
Conium Poultice 
Mustard Poultice 
Yeast Poultice 
Cerate of Cantharides 
Decoction of Iceland Moss 
Compound Decoction of Barley ... 
Decoction of Oak-bark 

Plaster of Cnntharide* 

Extract of Bark 
Extract of Gentian 

Extract of Liquorice 
Extract of Logwood 

Extract of Jalap 
Extract of Poppy 
Infusion of Cusparia 
Infusion of Gentian 

Infusion of Ipecacuanha 
Compound Infusion of Linseed ... 
I nfusion of Serpentary 
Compound Gamboge Pill 
Ipecacuanha Powder 
Syrup of Sarsaparilla 
Tincture of Catechu 
Compound Tincture of Bark 
Tincture of Colohicmn 

Tincture of Cubebs 
Tincture of Gentian 
Tincture of Jalap 
Tincture of Hop 
Tincture of Myrrh 
Tincture of Opium 
Ointment of Elemi 
Ointment of Nitrate of Mercury 


Calamine Cerate 
Resin Plaster 
Fresh Lemon Teel 


Substitutes :—Country Medicine. 

Nuteeya, or Neem-leaf Poultice. 

Rice Flour Poultice. 

Dhatura Poultice. 

Get Kuchoo, or Lai Chitra Poultice. 

Toddy Poultice. 

Corate of Telini Flies. 

Decoction of Gulancha, Ceylou Moss. 

Decoction of Oryzat* or Ispaghool. 

Decoction of Rohun, Acacia Arabica, 
Pomegranate Bark. 

Plaster of Telini Flies. Plumbago 
Rosea. 

Extract of Barberry Bark. 

Extract of Chirctta, Justicia or Krent, 
Gulancha or Palo, Karroo. 

Extract of Abri or Gooueli. 

Extract Dyospyri or Gab, Japan wood, 
Xemooka, Sappnn wood. 

Extract of Kaladana. 

Extract of Hemp. 

Compound Infusion of Sohunjuua. 

Infusion of Bel, Chirctta, Gulancha. 
Kreat, Karroo, Piita, U nun tain ool, 

Infusion of Banopsha, Crini, Kanpor. 

Infusion of Pedalium, or Gokeroo. 

Infusion of Atapana. 

Pilula Kaladana. 

Compound Powder of Mudar. 

Syrup of LJnuntamoo! or Chobchinee. 

Tincture of Myrobolan. 

Tincture of Barberry, Toddalia. 

Tincture of Hermodactyl or Soorinian 
tulk. 

Compound Tincture of Gurjun. 

Compound Tincture of Chirctta.* 

Tincture of Kaladana. 

Tincture of Mishme Teeta,xGulanchn. 

Tincture of Mugrela. 

Tincture of Hemp, Dhatura.* 

Ointment of Gnnda Biraza. 

Ointment of Chakoor, Chalmoogrn, 
Compound Cinnabar, Daod mnr- 
dun, Sal Ammoniac and Borax. 

Compound Ointment of Myrobolan. 

Plaster of Gum Kahrubah. 

Dried Lemon Peel (in preparation of 
Compband Infusion of Orauge 
Peel, Compound Infusion of Gen- 
tiaH, Syrup of Lemon and Tincture 
of Lemon.) 
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taking the place of some of the more expensive and 
imported medicines of Europe. It seems remarkable that 
so large an aftiount of aconite should be collected in Nepal 
and exported to Europe ' in order to be reimported into 
India before it can find its way to the poor people who 
crowd around our dipensaries. Illustrations of a similar 
nature might be multiplied indefinitely ; Atropa Belladona , 
.the Deadly Night-shade, for example, is a common weed 
on the Himalaya from Simla to Kashmir, yet every ounce 
of the drug used in India is imported from Europe, the 
Indian plant having apparently been entirely overlooked.” 1 

Articles Officinal in the Pharmacopeia of India 

NOT CONTAINED IN THE BRITISH PHARMACOPEIA. 2 

Aconitum ferox, Wall. Root. Vish. 

Aconitum heteropkyllum, Wall. Root. Atis. 

Coptis Teeta, Wall. Root. Mishmi Tita. 

Tinospora cordifolia, Miers. Root aud stems. Gulanca. 
Berberis Asiatica, D.C.; B. aristata, D.C, ; and B. Lycium, 
Boyle. Root-bark. Rasot. 

Narcotine. 

Sinapis juncea, Linn. Seeds. Rai. 

Gynocardia odorata, B. Br. Seeds. Chaulmugra. 

Garcinia pictoria, Boxb. Guln-resin. Indian Gamboge Tree. 
Garcinia purpuieaj Boxb. Oil of the seeds. Kokum Butter. 
Dipterocarpus l«vis, Ham. Balsamic exudation. Gurjun. 
Hibiscus esculentus, Linn. Capsules. Okra. 

Citrus Bergamia, Brno. Juice of the fruit. The Lime tree. 
Toddalia aculeata, Pers. Root. Lopez root. 

Boswellia floribunda, Endl. Gum-resin. Ganda-biraja. 

1 Official Report of the Calcnttn Intemntionnl Exhibition, 1883*84, 
pp. 316.17. 

* Phammcopoein of Indio, 1868. pp, xr.-xvi. 
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Azadirachta Indica, Just. Bark aud leaves. Nim. 
Soymida febvifuga, Jim. Bark. Rahun. 

Mucuna pruriens, D.C. Legumes. Cowhage. 

Acacia Catechu, Will/l. Extract of the wood. Kliadir. 
Ciesalpiuia (Guilandiua) Bonducella, Linn. Seeds. Bonduc. 
Butea frondosa, lioxb. Inspissated juice. Palas. 

Abrus precatorius, Linn. Root. Goonch. 7 

Arachis hypog«ea, Linn. Oil of seeds. Ground nut. 

Carum (Ptychotis) Ajowan, D.C. Fruit. Jowan. 
Hydrocotyle Asiatics, Linn. Leaves. Penny-wort. 
Diospyros Embryopteris, Pen. Fruit. Gab. 

Punica granatum, Linn. Rind of fruit. Pomegranate. 
Alstonia scholaris, li. Br. Park. Chatin. 

Calotropis gigantea, li. Br.; and C. proccra, P. Br. Root- 
bark. Mudar. 

Tylophora asthmatica, ll r . d ./. Leaves. Antamul. 
Pharbitis Nil, Chois//. Seeds. Kaladana. 

Andrographis paniculata, Meet. Stalks and roots. Kariyet. 
Datura alba, Linn. Leaves aud seeds. Sada Dhutura. 
Plantago Ispaghula, Roxb. Seeds. Isapgul. 

Crinum Asiaticum, Herb. Bulbs. Kanoor. 

Oryza sativa, Linn. Seeds. Rice. 

Andropogou citratum, D. C.; //. Nardus, Linn .; and A. 
pachnodes, Trin. Volatile-oil. Candha bena. Kama- 
kher. 

Gracilaria lichenoides, Greville, and other species.' Dried 
plant. Ceylon Moss. 

Mylabris Cichorii, Fair. Dried insect. Telini Fly. 
Squalus Carcharias, Linn. Oil obtained from the liver of 
the White Shark. 

V. hlenlijicdtion of Diseases: A study of Indian Medi¬ 
cine may lead to a better identification aud descrip¬ 
tion of such diseases as are unknown or uncommon in 
Europe. 
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(*) Let us take the example of Leprosy. We find the 
various forms of the disease in its different stages, more 
commonly in.India than elsewhere. The disease is fully 
described in Sanskrit books. So it is important that we 
should study the Sanskrit medical works with an open 
mind, ready to accept their experience, their description of 
the disease and their alleged methods of cure; we should 
have as our motto: 

“Prove all things, and hold fast what is good/' 

In the Review of “ The Transactions of the Medical 
and Physical Society of Calcutta, Vol. I., M ,the Editor of 
Lancer remarks: 1 “ It is probable that the imperfect science 
of the Baida or Hakeems of India cannot furnish much 
instruction to the practitioners of Europe, but liberal and 
cultivated minds will welcome the light that may be 
thrown upon the past and present state of oriental medicine, 
by the labours of the industrious and the learned, whether 
their information be derived from authentic sources or 
actual observation. The history of Mahomedan medicine, 
comprising the most flourishing periods of the schools of 
Bagdad and Cordova, has been pretty fully elucidated, but 
fails with the decline of the power of the Caliphs; a long 
subsequent period in this branch of inquiry is therefore 
involved in obscurity, and the medical history of the Hindus 
in an utter blank. In these respects, therefore, there is 
ample scope for investigation, which may be prosecuted 
with every advantage in the country in which the Society 
is with so much judgment established. To the oriental 
nations we owe the introduction of many simples into 
medicine, which were unknown to the Creeks and Romans, 
such as manna, senna, tamarinds and rhubarb, besides musk, 
nutmegs, cloves, etc.; and in modem times, the madar, 


• Lancet, Vol. X, p. 133, 1836. 
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croton oil, etc. Hence it is not improbable, that many 
valuable remedies may yet be culled from the Materia 
Medica of the East; but if no accessions of value be de¬ 
rivable from that source, a vast store of knowledge, important 
equally to physiology and pathology, may be collected and 
rendered subservient to the healing art. That much may 
be done, is proved by the present volume of transactions, 
which, although the Society has been so recently established, 
contains many papers of sterling value, of these we shall 
now proceed to give some account. The first is an ela¬ 
borate dissertation on “ Kmhta, or Leprosy, as known to 
the Hindus,” by H. H. Wilson, Esq. This formidable 
aud loathsome disease, as it occurs in India, is well 
adapted for medical research, as its nature is uncertain, 
and its treatment undefined. The talent of Europe has 
been baffled by the want of experience, which nothing 
but actual observation can convey. There is an ample 
field, therefore, for the Indian observer, who has numerous 
opportunities of examining the disease under all its forms, 
and in all its stages. Under these circumstances, we trust 
this Society will remove the reproach to medical science, 
and indeed it is a reproach, that so little is known of the 
subject.” 

u We are indebted,” says Brett,' “ to the Hindoos for 
almost every efficacious‘remedy in this disease.” He makes 
selections from numerods compounds mentioned in Sanskrit 
books. These have been tried by many able European 
practitioners in India, and their efficacy rests on the most 
unquestionable authority. 

In India, the Chaulmoogra oil has long been used 
externally by the Ayurvedic physicians from ancient times. 

t\ H, Brett. A Practical Essay cm some of the Principal Surgical 
Diseases of India, 1841). 
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The fruit and seed have also been used internally in 
leprosy. . 

Sandes* of Robben Island is satisfied that chaul- 
moogra oil is superior to any other known remedy or 
reputed Cure of leprosy. The oil is not successful in 
every case—it certainly cannot be called'a specific. But he 
is satisfied that 40% patients improve under the treatment. 
The oil should be given for five years or more and in the 
largest possible doses. Engle Bey has prepared for him 
* antileprol/ a purified form of the oil. He found beuefit 
from its use in many patients. The researches of Sir 
Leonard Rogers prove that Sodium Hydnscarpate (Sodium 
Gynscardate A) is a highly useful remedy in Liprosy. 

(it) History of Cholera .—The modern history of 
Cholera begins from 1617 when it appeared in Jessore 
and soon ran its pandemic course within two years over 
the whole world. Since then the disease never entirely 
disappeared from us—at times it attacks its victims 
sporadically, at others running as a terrible scourge 
counting its victims in thousands. But it seems strange 
that the English physicians considered the disease as a novel 
one. Had they been learned in medical history they would 
have known that the disease was known to Celsus in A. D. 
262, to Sydenham in 166 ’, and to the Ayurvedic Physicians 
Caraka and Susruta about 1000 years B.C., who describe it 
as Visucika. The Chinese writers (5th century B.C.) mention 
it as Ho-louan ; Hippocrates speaks of it as x°^*PV‘ The 
Arabic physicians applied the term Haiza to cholera, 
and this word is in common use iu India at the 
present day. 

Fayrer* says : “ There is abundant evidence to show 
that the disease has been well known and described since 

1 Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, March 1,1012. 

2 Natural History and Epidemeology of Cholera, p 11. 
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the very earliest periods of history, nor is there anything 
in this record to prove that its origin is to be traced to 
India alone.’' 

Doubts have been expressed as regards the identity of 
Cholera as we now find it and YisucikS as described 
in the ancient Sanskrit writings. In the second Annual 
Meeting of the Buddhist Text Society, extracts were read 
from a Huddhist work, where the name Visucika occurs. 
In one case it followed after eating a rotten radish and 
frequent drinking of foul water on the way; in another, the 
disease attacked a Brahmin who greedily ate the various 
dainties that were served at the table. In the discussion 
that followed, the following supplementary remarks on 
the disease ( Visuchikd ) referred to above, were- made. 
T quote the remarks here: 

“ A few passage from the most ancient authorities on 
Hindu medicine with their literal translation in English, 
will show that cholera, in the form it now exists, was 
unknown in ancient Inida. 

To quote rrom Chnraka Vimansthdn—Chapter II .— 

44 Physicians have divided the disorders of the stomach into two 
classes, Visdchikd and Alasaka , according to the condition of the bowels. 
In Visdchikd, there is an upward and downward flow, i.e. f a vomiting 
and purging. When there is excess of wind in this disease, 
gastrodynia, suppression of urine, bruising p*nn all over the body, 
dryness of the mouth, fainting, forgetfulness, loss of appetite, contrac¬ 
tion of tendons, and suppression of stools will take place. When bile 
becomes predominant, fever, diarrhoea, burning sensation of the body 
internally, thirst, forgetfulness and delirium will supervene. Tn the 
case where phlegm is predominant, fever ushered in by chill (ague) 
malaise and heaviness of limbs will be the marked symptoms.” 

To quote from —Suiruta Uttar at antra—Chapter 56 .— 

44 On account of indigestion the wind becomes irritated and produces 
a painful sensation in the body of the patient like that of the pricking 
of needles. Owing to this physicians call this disease Visdchikd — Sdchikd 
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meaning a needle. Men versed in the Sfofcras, learned people, and 
moderate eaters seldom suffer from Visdchikd. Greedy people, and 
those who have no control over their desires, get this disease. In 
Visdchikd the following symptoms - appear :—Fainting, diarrhoea, 
vomiting, thirst, gastrodynia, forgetfulness, cramps, yawning, bruising 
sensation all over the body, discoloration of the skin, shivering pain in 
the cardiac region, and weakness of the head. If the teeth, lips, and 
nails of the patient become yellowish-brown ; if there is no sense what* 
ever ; if the vomiting is too severe and eyes sunk into their sockets ; 
if the voice is very low-pitched and the joints seem to be loose, then 
there is no hope for his recovery.” 

According to Babhata-Sutrathdn Chapter 8 .— 

“ People, who have no control over their desires, by stuffing their 
stomachs with unripe and indigestible food, bring on Alaedka and 
Vis&chikd upon themselves. These are due to the pressing and conse¬ 
quent agitation and irritation of the wind, bile, and phlegm in the 
stomach. In the latter of the two diseases, the wind being irritated, 
several kinds of pain, like the pricking of needles, are produced, and 
hence the name of the disease ( ViRfichikd ). 

“ In Visdchika, where wind is predominant, there is gastrodynia, 
shivering, suppression of urine and stools. Where there is pre-excess 
of bile, there is fever, profuse diarrhoea burning sensation of the body, 
thirst, fainting, etc., etc. In ihe case where phelgm is predominant, 
there will be coryza, heaviness of the limbs, loss of speech, and flowing 
in of saliVa.” 

“ From the above illustrations it will be seen that the 
symptoms of VisHehikd do not exactly coincide with the 
symptoms of Cholera. Dr. Macnamara in his treatise on 
Asiatic Cholera quoted certain passages from Susrnta to 
establish his view about the Indian origin of cholera, but at 
last he was doubtful if the description corresponded with 
the symptoms of the cholera of our age. He observed— 
quoting from Susrnta “ The patient is attacked with 
vomiting, purging, faintness, thirst, pain in the abdomen, 
yawning, forgetfulness, burning heat in the stomach, 
duskiness of the surface of the body, pain in the head and 
heart,” The worst symptoms are “ blueness of the gums, 
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lips, and nails, diminution of the senses, coldness of the 
body, sunken eyes, suppressed voice, a feeling of complete 
lassitude ; ’ but ‘ if burning of the palms of the hands, 
and body, accompanied with sharp vomiting ” occur, the 
patient is likely to recover ; and ‘ should he digest his 
food all danger is passed,’ the patient obtaining immediate 
relief, the purging stops aud he is in comfort. If this 
description refers to cholera, says Dr. Macnamara, ‘ the 
disease must have been iu existence for many centuries.’ 

“ Dr. Mahendralal Sircar in the Calcutta Journal of Medi¬ 
cine, of June and July 1883, proved by indirect evidence, 
quoting several ancient Hindu and Tibetan authorities on 
the subject, (that cholera was not of Indian origin. 

“ I must conlude in the language of Dr. Sircar: ‘ Was 
Visuchika the primitive parent of cholera ? Is there evolu¬ 
tion in disease as there is in animated nature ? This is a 
question well worth a most careful and searching investi¬ 
gation ; for if solved in the affirmative, it will open entirely 
a new field for hygiene and therapeutics.’” 

N. £,—Kaviraj Bijoyratna Kaviranjan , a distinguished medical 
authority of Bengal, is of opinion that Vis&chika was a form of 
diarrhoea, which took the place of cholera iu ancient India. He has 
very kindly sent me the following extracts from Char aka and Suiruta 
medical works, in support of his views ou the subject :—Ed. 

fHf^t i 

us eeturwt fanq u 

wnftrcw ii 

fair i 

( fa*n*r-wt ^iwiro:) i 
H 
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gjilftft* 9i9ifa ggg wfawtsfiwr: i 

99itffw*i «T 9999 % g fvqfwen 11 

*1 9t MftftmtTO 9W9 fsfi&lWIW: I 
g^wiroferaimrot sw^isipiwtwqi: u 
gaiifimiit 9*ro: fhorei 9 $ wfiwii-werwpifi: i 
99<®91»9l 9319 W9f*B 99JT fiW99 9?: II 

9: 9rT9-93ft9-iW19l9^f a^fe'tflWK.V-smi-SfW: l 

9nw. w^ftgwwferaknivfstf 3*mn9i9 u 

( If9«9t99*99f 9^9911RWI: ) 

<ff9|91*ll ft 319191 39999 ^fW. I 
91^9199 get 9f9lf99I f«Rf II 
(99999)59991 9199*9) ftgf93tw s I 
999)9991919) 9999lf99199: II 
ftfwMti gaiaifg hu: 9tt9: i 
9$)f«ft9 919lf9 ftgfttl II 

99 9,99919199999t99lsf*1919 I 
fttWMfiiti^gftaanwRntt: i 
«991 tg99i3i99inrJN«ng*i:« 

(9199391 9,9981*1 «9)S*919:) I 

Hirsch says : “ The oft-quoted passage from the Ayurveda 
of Sufruta, which is adduced as evidence of the occurrence 
of cholera in India in the remotest antiquity, and upon 
which, for example, Wise relies (‘Commentary on the 
Hindu System of Medicine ’, Calcutta, 1845, p. 330) appears 
from the translation of Liltard (given by Scoutetten 
in 1 Gaz. hebdom. de M6d.,’ 1869, No. 29, p. 452) to 
furnish a picture of the disease that is, to say the least, 
^n ambig uous one; and this objection is entirely apart 
from the-doubt as to the very great age of the writing, at 
leapt in the form in winch it now exists, and the reasonable 
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suspicion that its author or editor had made use of Greek 
writings as a model.” 1 

As regards the age of the writing and the indebtedness 
of the Hindus to the Greeks in medicine I refer the readers 
to my work, “ The Surgical Instruments of the Hindus " 
where I have discussed the questions in detail. I will here 
simply try to prove the identity of the Visucika and Cholera. 

It will be seen that the cardinal symptoms of cholera 
or (V) cholera gravis, according to modern authorities 
correspond to the symptoms of Visucrka mentioned in Sans¬ 
krit works: 

Cause: “Excess in eating, *T m qftfamtTCl ftfelTOPU: i 

often of badly prepared or i 

decomposing food, follow- (B) 

ing periods of religious 
fasts, predispose the nation 
of India to Cholera.” 

Stitt. 

Prodromal or premonitory (S), faqi* (C) 

diarrhoea. 

First stage or the stage of wrn: 

evacuation ; qqr fasnq i (C) f 

Vomiting: first stomach (B), (O). 

contents, then rice-water. 

Purging : profuse and fre- (B) 

quent. 

Stool : faecal first, then rice- *WI (C) 

water stool. 

Cramps and stabbing pain : qjwfiftq «naifsg^(S); 

especially of calf-muscles (C) ; ^ (B) : 

and those of feet; abdo- <C); fowtewi 

minal muscles less so. (S.D.) ; 5fyi^*TT 

ffir (D). 

Thirst: unquenchable. qvita (C) ; sr^T, (B> : 

vm (C). 

liirsch : Handbook of Geographical and Historical Pathology, 
New Sydenham Society’s Edition, 1882, Vol. 1, p. 432. 
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Prostration : sadden loss of (B, M); wnrei (C). 

strength, yawning. 

Gastrodynia. ... ... (C;. 

Second stage : The stage of (C) ; (C). 

collapse : the algid stage. 

Purging: frequent ; rice- (B,C). 

water stool. 

Vomiting ... ... (B). 

Thirst: urgent ... (BC.) 

Nausea .. ... ((J.D),«qfed wrfh* (B). 

Cramps ... ... (C). 

Failure of strength, complete fajjWJrf** (B); niftaar (S.D) 
lassitude. 

Animal heat: Superficial (B) ; (C). 

temperature reduced. 

Rectal temp. elevated ; wafa 1 < 0). 
sense of heat. Hyper¬ 

thermic type fatal. 

Circulation: ... ... (M). 

Heart ... ... (B). 

Pulse : imperceptible ... ‘srcwsFlUsi (C). 

Excretions: 

Urine: aneuria ... q^nUTcf (B) ; *nur?(0). 

Bile 

Voice : Vox Cholerica : (V) ; (V). 

husky, whispering. 

Excessive restlessness then (B). 

apathy. (C) ; (V) 

Perspiration : profuse; cold i 

clammy skin. 

1 The symptom called ,c antardftha ’* literally, means internal 

burning. In this stage the general appearance of the patient is bluish 
and his respiration labored. 

vast*: Iro uw srmi Harare: i 

qrfaa: n 
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Countenance: peculiar ex- (B), 

pression; cadaveric appear¬ 
ance : cyanosed, drawn, 
pinched face. 

Eyes: sunk ... ... (B). 

Complexion : blue ... (B). 

Shrivelling of the skin of 
extremities : washer¬ 

women’s hands. 

Doughiness of the skin of (S) ; (D). 


the abdomen : 

Dulness of perception 
Common sensibility : dull ... 
Appetite: anorexia 
Vision ) 

Heari ng 5 

Smell 

Taste 

Motion 

Integrity of consciousness : 
The Intellect : 

delusion. 

The Will 
The Emotion 
Headache 

Sleeplessness 

The third sago or the stage 
of reaction : 

Cholera typhoid : 

Surface warmer. 

Pulse : distinct. 

Urine: secreted. 
Temperature : febrile. 
Typhoid stage : 


** (B, C} : (C). 

(C) ; (C). 

impaired, fadtrai (B). 

(C). 

(C). 

fwsm (B); (B, C); iffifn, 

iram (C); (V) 

(C) 

(B); fj^djr(S.D'); farce 
(S). 
efasi (B). 


(C,V). 
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Death : 

Pneumonia. 

Ententes. 

Asthenia. 

Uraemic poisoning : 


Coma and convulsion. 
(**') Cholera Sicca 

The patient dies of col¬ 
lapse without showing symp¬ 
toms of vomiting or diar¬ 
rhoea. 

“There is no, or very little, 
diarrhoea and vomiting, 
collapse sets in so rapidly that 
the pateint is quickly over¬ 
powered as by an overwhelm¬ 
ing dose of some poison, and 
dies in a few hours without 
purging or any attempt at 
reaction. At the post-mortem 
examination, the rice-water 
material, so characteristic of 
cholera, though it may have 
not been voided during life, 
is found in abundance in the 
bowels. 

Manson : Tropical Dis¬ 
eases. 1900-1 pp 36-45. 


TC .1 (C). 

Alasaka TOnr i 

KSSyapa says 1 : “The in¬ 
gested food is neither ejected 
by vomiting and purging, nor 
digested, but remains in the 
intestinal canal. 

Just as a man who does 
no work is called idle, so the 
ingested food remains idle, 
and hence the disease is called 
Alasaka (Alasa=idle).” 

Caraka says: “ Thepoison- 
ous undigested material, not 
being got rid of by vomit¬ 
ing and purging, suppresses 
the functions of the body 
which then resembles a stick. 
(It is called smnmn by 
V). In this stage the Alasaka 
is incurable. # * * As these 
symptoms resemble the symp- 
, toms of death caused by 
poisoning, the derangement 
is called Ama-Visa or the 
poison of indigestion.” 


Kasyapa. 
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f i 

l faeft wsewnfo seieqfanefh (S). 

••• f*H (S). 

9*TC(S). 

■ enenw, fww (C). 

fulfil (S). 

and faecei. emefffefte: (S). 

In VisucikS (cholera gravis ) and Alasaka (cholera 
sicca) the following symptoms are said to be of bad 
prognosis : 

ft*, *WI sawee (B) ... Blueness of teeth, lips and 

nails. Cyanosis. 

... Slightly conscious. 

... C Eyes deeply sank in the 
... \ orbit. 

... Vomiting. 

... Loss of consciousness. 

... Weak voice. 

... Looseness of joints. 

... Cessation of stools entirely 
is a symptom of evil omen. 

dllfii * ew i 

wsnj ftfa* fie fftnr. i 

lfiro»rair$jrt' t 

f«nit ewnwift g e ie q ft e w fh a 
eraw i ffi rch w yft to wetq i 
Jiwwvnet ftiliK t g to 5 tt 

Susruta S&mhitft, VI. 66. 

Caraka recommends common salt and hot water to excite 
vomiting in the treatment of cholera : OT 

fggwrtg, ewfawi erft 1 


vieniftw 

v* 

werraraee: (M) 

efti 

ft* 

imm (B) 
fafpsefa (B) 

wm (S) 


Dyspnoea 

Hiccough 
Belching 
Tympanites 
Cries for pain 
Retention of urine 
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(ni) In the variety called or 39X93*1 we find 

the following symptoms described : 

fo9fa*i irt ureifa*: yn*r. ii 

SuSruta Samhita, VI, 56. 

l 5r«fc: l (B) 

“When the ingested food is neither ejected by vomit¬ 
ing’nor by purging due to deranged Kapha and Vayu, the 
disease is called VilambikS by the anceint physicians 
learned in science. It is difficult to cure.” 

The VilambikS and Alasaka, the two varieties of 
VisucikS of the Ayurveda show the same symptoms, i.e ., 
collapse without vomiting and purging, the only difference 
being that in Alasaka there is intense griping pain but 
in VilambikS pain is absent. 

The Sanskrit name for Asiatic cholera is Visucika which 
is drived from sucl a needle or pin, implying that in cholera 
peculiarly painful sensation all through the body like the 
piercing pain caused by a needle or pin occurs. 

*TT?nfo i 

Thus we find that the disease described as Visucika in 
the Ayurveda produces all the symptoms of cholera, and 
there is scarcely any doubt that cholera was known to 
the Hindus in ancient times. In Sanskrit Jbooks diseases 
are not described in detail,—only the main symptoms are 
mentioned. DalvanacSrya writes : 
xynm tianrain *r *ra: mi i (vi. 56). 

The following abbreviations are used : 

C=Caraka. Sr=Susrnta. B=Bhava Misra. S. D.= 
$ivadlsa. V=Vagbhata. M = M£dhava Kara. D=Dal- 
yanScSrya. C.D=Cakradatttf. 
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(tit) Small Pox and Vaccination .—The ancient Greek* 
and Romans were unacquainted with small pox (Friend, 
Mead, Mason Good, Adams) although William (Inquiry 
into the Antiquity of Small Pox), Moore (History of the 
Small Pox), and Baron (Life of Jenner) have tried to prove 
the contrary. It is generally supposed that small pox was 
first described by Ahron in the “ Pandects ” in th fifth ; by 
Procopius in his “ De Bello Persico ” in the sixth and more 
in detail by Rhazes in his treatise “ De Varioliset Morbillis.” 
in the tenth century A.D. Greenhill’s translation of 
Rhazes’s work forms one of the volumes of the Sydenham 
Society’s publications. But the disease was well known to 
the Hindus and the Chinese about 1100 B.C. There is a 
Chinese treatise written long before Christ, entitled‘Teonta- 
hinfa ’ or 1 Heart Words on the Smallpox ’. Holwell, in his 
“ Account of the Manner of Inoculating for the Small 
Pox in the East Indies,” 1767, p. 8, refers to the traditions 
among the Brahmans concerning the prevalence of small 
pox in India and to the temple-worship of SltalS, the 
goddess of small pox from very ancient times. 

“ According to Holwell, traditions have existed in the 
Brahmin caste from time immemorial concerning the 
prevalence of small-pox in India. There has existed in 
that country from the earliest times the temple worship 
of a deity whose protection and help were invoked on the 
epidemic outbreak of the disease. In the Atharva Veda 
a description of this temple service is contained, together 
with the prayers used by the Brahmins at the inoculation 
with small-pox, which has been practised there from the 
remotest antiquity.” 1 

Dr. Chapman says that “ at a very remote period-, in 
Hindustan, a tribe of Brahmins, resorted to it as a religious 

1 J. W. Moore: XXth Century Practice of Medicine, Vol. XIII, 
p. 390. 

15 
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ceremony. A small incision was made and cotton 
soaked in the virus applied to the wound. Offerings were 
devoted to the goddess of spots, to invoke her aid; this 
divinity having hinted at inoculation—the thought being 
much above the reach of numan wisdom and foresight.” 

“ The temple-worship is very widely spread in India ; 
the goddess to whom it is offered, bears various names in 
various parts of the country, corresponding mostly as it 
seems to the character of the disease or to the mode of 
treatment. According to Moore (‘ Med. Times and Gazette/ 
i860, Nov., p. 634) numerous temples of this kind are met 
with in Rajputana.” 1 

There “ the people firmly believe variola to be under 
the control of the goddess Matha, in whose honor temples 
abound throughout Marwar and fairs are even held at 
Joudpoor. Near the latter city is a space of ground filled 
with trees, called Kagli Ka Bagh ’ and containing the 
* Setla Deir ’ (or smallpox-godess’s shrine). In the month of 
March a mela is held here in honor of Matha, and 
thousands of women and children attend with offerings for 
the goddess. The declivities of most of the numerous 
conical hills present either a reddened stone or a temple 
devoted to Matha with most probably an attendant 
Brahmin priest. Nearly every village has its goddess of 
small-pox in the immediate locality, and a .large piece of 
ground is esteemed as holy, and ‘ Matha Ka Than. 2 


Small-pox Inoculation, in India..—"A. paper was *ead in 

1767 before the Royal College of Physicians in London 
by Mr. J. Z. Hoi well, F.R.S., 

1 Hiraoh’s ; Geographical and Historical Pathology (8yd. Ed.) 
Vol. I, p. 126. 

* Sir W. J. Moore : Marwar the Land of Death. 
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entitled ‘ An Account of the Manner of Inoculating for 
Small-pox in the East Indies.’ This paper is extremely 
interesting, not only because it states the views of a physi¬ 
cian on a practice which still prevails to some extent, 
though unlawfully, in India, but because the writer, as an 
early Governor of Bengal, was one of the founders of 
our great Empire in the East, and had during a residence 
of thirty years in the tropics actively practised his profes¬ 
sion for eighteen of them. 

“ I will commence by giving a brief summary of the 
paper. Mr. Holwell observes that the * the salutary 
method (of inoculation of small-pox ) now so happily pur¬ 
sued in England (howsoever it has been seemingly blun- 
lered upon) has the sanction of the remotest antiquity. 
For five and sometimes six years together it passes in a 
nanner unnoticed from the few that are attacked with it, 
for the complexion of it in these years is generally so 
benign as to cause very little alarm ; and notwithstanding 
the multitudes that are every year inoculated with it in 
the usual season, it adds no malignity to the disease taken 
in the natural way, nor spreads the infection as commonly 
imagined in Europe. Every seventh year, with scarcely 
any exception, the Small-Pox rages epidemically in these 
provinces, during the months of March, April, and May; 
and sometimes until the annual returning rains, about the 
middle of June, put a stop to its fury. On these occasions 
the disease was of the most malignant confluent kind, from 
which few escaped that took the distemper in the natural 
way, and they commonly died on the first, second, or third 
day of the eruptiou, and the Europeans usually fled from 
the settlements before the return of the small-pox season. 
There was hardly ever an instance of a native of the island 
of St. Helena, man or woman, who if attacked when in 
Bengal with the disease in a natural way, escaped with 
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life.’ This he attributed to some fundamental error of 
their diet. 

“ There was reason to believe from the institution of 
offerings to the goddess of small-pox that the disease had 
existed from very remote times in India, and had, indeed, 
spread from it to the West. Inoculation was performed by 
Brahmans from Brindaban, Allahabad, Benares, etc., over 
the country. They arrived in Bengal early in February 
or March before the usual return of the disease. The 
people prepared the patients for the operation by a restrict¬ 
ed diet, and the Brahmans would not operate unless this 
had been done. The inoculators passed from house to 
house and operated at the doors asking how many pocks 
the parents wished, and preferred to operate, for males 
between the wrist and the elbow, and for females between 
the elbow and the shoulder. Fifteen or sixteen minute 
scarifications were made with an iron or steel instrument, 
and a rag charged with variolous matter from inoculated 
pustules of the previous year was allowed to remain on 
for about six hours. The wound was also moistened with 
Ganges water and the part was, in the first place, dry- 
rubbed for about seven or eight minutes. All the time 
the goddess was being invoked. Cold water was poured 
over the patient up to the time the fever appeared, and 
again after the eruption came out until the scabs of the 
pustules dropped off ; and restricted diet was ordered for 
a month. The pustules were opened with a sharp-pointed 
thorn. The patient was exposed freely to the air outside 
the house, and the eruptic fever was generally so slight as 
not to need much restriction. The operation rarely failed, 
nor did any one often miscarry under it, and the number of 
pustules was rarely less than fifty or more than two hundred. 

“Although very early prejudiced against the cool regimen 
and the free admission of air, Holwell soon came to the 
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conclusion that any one who did not adopt that treatment 
would lose mauy patients. He suggests reasons for agree¬ 
ing with the Brahmans that it was wise to disallow the 
use of milk during the progress of the affection and he 
then refers to their ideas as to the causation of the disease, 
which were as follows. The immediate cause of the small¬ 
pox was believed to exist in the mortal part of every 
human and animal form. In a footnote he states that* at 
the time of the confluent small-pox epidemics turkeys and 
other poultry were carried -off by the disease in great 
numbers, and even his own parrot was found on dissection 
to have as many pustules in his digestive tract as on his 
body. The mediate cause which stirred up the first and 
threw it into a state of fermentation was, it was considered, 
the presence of innumerable imperceptible animalcules 
floating in the atmosphere. These, they said, cause all 
epidemical diseases, and imprison most malignant spirits. 
These particles pass in and out of the respiratory tract 
without doing any harm, but cling to the food and especi¬ 
ally to milk and the other articles which the Brahmans 
prohibit when the diet is restricted. Holwell himself saw 
no reasou why such pestilent animalcnlse, driven by certain 
winds, or generated on the spot by water and air in a state 
of stagnation and received into the body with food, should 
not be the cause of the spread of malignant epidemics at 
particular seasons, and that epidemical blights, which may 
be observed to go often hand in hand with epidemical 
diseases, may be due to similar causes. The friction and 
the dilution with water seemed to promote absorption and, 
as Ganges water was used, confidence was given to the 
patient and he was impressed with the solemnity and piety 
of the whole transaction. 

“ Holwell particularly testifies to the value of the affu¬ 
sion of cold water from a height up to the time of the 
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appearance of the fever, and again when the eruption 
comes out, and further says lie was an eye-witness of its 
power and utility when the pustules had sunk. He agrees 
with the Brahmans in attaching great importance to open¬ 
ing the pustules with a thorn,‘as this mitigates or prevents 
the second fever. The opening with a thorn has also the 
advantage of the orifice being so small that there is no 
admission of air into the part. In conclusion, in laying 
again great stress on the cool regimen and on the free 
admission of air he trusted they might be introduced into 
regular and universal practice/’ 1 


The Antiquity of Vaccination in India .' 1 —“Under this 
heading a leading article appealed in the British 
Medical Journal of April 15th, iu which reference 
was made to a claim advanced by Lord Ampthill on behalf 
of the Hindus of having practised vaccination many cen¬ 
turies before it was, to use his owu word, ‘ rediscovered 
by Edward Jenner. Lord Ampthill based this claim on a 
passage in an ancient Sanscrit work by Dhanwantari which 
he said had been discovered by Colonel King and brought 
to his notice by that distinguished officer two years before. 
The speech in which the passage occurred was made by 
Lord Ampthill on the occasion of the formal opening of 
the King Institute of Preventive Medicine at Guindy on 
March 11th, a report of which was published in the Madras 
Weekly Mail of March 16th. 

“In commenting on that speech we ventured to hint 
that Lord Ampthill had somewhat misunderstood the 
information supplied to him, as the existence in Sanskrit 

> B. M. J„ 1905., Jane 17, p. 1836. 

* B. M. J.. 1905, July 12, p. 136. 
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works supposed to be ancient of passages in which vacci¬ 
nation was described had been known for something like 
a century. In proof of this statement we referred to 
Baron’s Life of Jenner in which mention is made of 
passages purporting to be extracts from a medical work 
attributed to Dhanwantari which were published in the 
Madras Courier of January 1:2th, 1819. In these passages 
an account was given of the inoculation of matter from 
the cow as a protective against small-pox. It was added 
that Baron had made inquiries as to the genuineness,of 
those passages of eminent Oriental scholars, who considered 
that there were good grounds for suspecting that they 
were interpolations made with the object of inducing the 
Hindu to submit to vaccination by making him believe 
that it was a traditional practice among his people. In 
reference to the article, the main points of which are here 
recapitulated, we have received the following letter, dated 
May 10th, from Lieutenant-Colonel W. G. King, I.M.S., 
G.I.E., Sanitary Commissioner for Madras : 

‘ In your issue of the 15th April, you refer to the above 
subject, as discussed by His Excellency Lord Ampthill in 
his address at the opening of the King Institute, Madras. 
During his tenure of office he has, as is well known, taken 
every opportunity of encouraging the advance of preven¬ 
tive medicine, and has also exhibited interest _ in the 
historical bearing of the subject in this country, in con¬ 
nexion with ancient Hindu writings. In response to a 
query on the latter aspect two years back, I furnished him 
with the paper to which he referred. As Lord Ampthill’s 
statements, in this particular, were made on the authority 
of this document, it rests solely with me to deal with the 
matter. 

‘ The paper in question was published in the Madras 
Mail in 1899, in response to a request for information to 
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me personally in its columns by the late Surgeon-General 
Sir Charles Gordon. It opened by referring to the oft- 
quoted passage from the Madras Courier of 1819, and 
stated distinctly that it had ‘ at intervals been circulated 
to the lay and medical press.’ I then proceeded to say 
that for many years I had attempted, with the aid of 
Sanscrit scholars, verification of its origin from Dhanwan- 
tari, and, after alluding to the difficulty attending such 
researches, explained that * the nearest approach ’ to 
settling the question was obtained when hunting for Sans¬ 
crit references for plague, by the quotation being found 
in a Sanscrit work entitled Ayurveda Vijnana. This is a 
modern compilation of extracts from various authors. As 
a fact, it was I who, though no Sanscrit scholar, was able 
to arrest attention to the passage whilst the book was 
being read aloud to me, as I had heard it so ofte n quoted; 
and it was to this little incident Lord Ampthill had the 
kindness to allude. Since that period it has also been 
found for me in the Sabdakalpadrnma, which is also a 
modern compilation, written by Rajah Sir Radakant Deb 
Bahadur. This author was held in the highest respect by 
the best Sanscrit scholars including Max Muller—a fact 
which should weigh in favour of the genuine character of 
the quotation. The work was completed, according to the 
author, in the thirtieth year of his age, or six years before 
the appearance of the Courier quotation. It is necessary 
to allude to these facts, as you have in your article erro¬ 
neously assumed that I had made a claim to precedence in 
respect to the Madras Courier of 1819, in first drawing 
attention to the subject. 

* Your main object is, however, to throw doubt upon the 
validity of the quotation. Unfortunately, I am not in a 
position to consult Baron’s work, quoted as your authority; 
and I am placed in some difficulty by your not positively 
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affirming that the false ‘ poem ’ actually contained the 
particular verse ascribed to Dhanwantari. I shall be very 
much surprised if this can really be done by you. But, 
even if this subject be treated in the general manner you 
have done, I think it reasonable to believe that Baron 
must have misunderstood Sir John Malcolm ; he must 
have muddled the whole subject. Far from Ellis being the 
criminal, he was eminently an interpolation detective. 
In the fourteenth volume of the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society, there will be found exposed by Ellis, in an essay 
that exhibited the depth of his learning as a Sanscrit 
scholar as well as his careful and impartial spirit, a gross 
fraud by Jesuits who had, for the purpose of advancing 
their religion, resorted to this means. The book which he 
thus criticized was entitled L'Ezour Vedam, and was publish¬ 
ed in Paris in 1778. If this date be taken into considera¬ 
tion, it is clear vaccination need not have been referred to, 
seeing that Jenner’s scientific confirmation of empirically 
observed facts was not made till 1798, and vaccination 
was not introduced into Madras by Lord Clive (Earl 
Powis) until 1802. Failing, therefore, your being able to 
prove the quotation actually formed part of the poem you 
ascribe to Ellis, and you are able to state where the rest 
of the document is to be found, there is no reason to re¬ 
gard him as guilty of the grave charge made against him, 
or that we have adduced anything to disprove the ancient 
character of the quotation, rightly or wrongly attributed 
to Dhanwantari. I, of course, do not join issue with you 
as to your second instance of an interpolation, as this was 
not propounded by me. 

‘As the Vaccination Department of this Presidency is a 
branch of my office, I have every opportunity of consult¬ 
ing its records, and I may state that although it is evident 
many thousands of pamphlets encouraging vaccination 

16 
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were issued in former years, I can find no attempt to 
impress the people with the so-called *poem ’ of Ellis 
and, in my opinion, such a base act would no more have 
secured official approval in India in the past than in the 
present; nor, in the Sanscrit libraries available in this 
Presidency, is there any trace of such a record/ 

Later we received from Colonel King a further com¬ 
munication, dated May 25th, to the following effect: 

‘ With reference to my letter to you dated May 10th, it 
is right that I should inform you that, after its despatch, 
I ascertained that I could not justly claim that Rajah Sir 
Radhakant Deb Bahadur personally admitted the disputed 
quotation into his Saplhakalpadrnma, as the revised edition 
of this work in which it is to be found was published after 
his death, long subsequent to the first appearance in the 
Madras Courier. This in no way invalidates my other 
arguments or, indeed, greatly even in this particular, as 
the compilers of the revised edition are also recognized 
Sanscrit authorities/ 

“If Colonel King will refer to our article of April 15th 
he will see that it was there expressly stated that we had 
had no opportunity of consulting his writings, and that 
what he calls our erroneous assumption that he had made 
a claim to precedence in respect to the Madras Cdurier of 
1819 was founded solely on the statement attributed to 
Lord Ampthill that Colonel King had discovered the 
passage in question and had brought it to his notice. In 
regard to this we said that we could not help thinking that 
Lord Ampthill had misunderstood the information supplied 
to him. From Colonel King’s letter it is clear that this 
is just what happened. On this point there is, therefore, 
nothing in dispute between us. 

“On the general question of the interpolations our 
attiole was really in the nature of an inquiry addressed to 
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the learned. We confessed oar incompetence on questions 
of Sanscrit scholarship, and we gave Baron's statements 
for what they were worth in the hope of eliciting some 
authoritative utterance on a matter of considerable literary 
and historical interest. It is necessary to lay some stress 
on this, inasmuch as Colonel King seems determined to 
force us into a position of antagonism to him in regard to 
questions on which we have expressed no opinion, for the 
good and sufficient reason that we hold none. His quarrel 
is with Baron, and bearing in mind that 

’Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 

Betwixt the pass and fell incensed points 

Of mighty opposites ; 

we decline to be drawn into the fray. That those of our 
readers as may be interested in the point at issue may have 
a full statement of the case before them, we give the whole 
passage as it stands in Baron’s Life of Edward Jenner 
(London 1838, vol. i, p. 555, et seq.). After referring to 
a claim of priority in the discovery of vaccination made 
on behalf of a Frenchman by Husson in the Dictionnaire 
des Sciences MSdicales (1821), Baron proceeds: 

‘ The same work which sets forth the claims of M. 
Rabaut recounts likewise the pretensions of the Hindoos 
to the knowledge of vaccine inoculation. An ancient 
Sanscrit work has been appealed to as an authority on 
this subject. 

The subject was mentioned many years ago in the 
Bibliotheque Britannique. It has more recently, been revived 
in the Dictionnaire MSdicale, and in the Madras Courier 
of the 12th of January, 1819. The writer of the last- 
named article refers to Sanctei/a Grantham, a medical work 
attributed to Dhanwantari, which is said to be * undoubtedly 
an ancient composition.’ 
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From this work extracts are given. The first extract 
describes the method of performing the inoculation with 
fluid taken from a pock on the udder of a cow, or from the 
arm of a human subject, etc. The next more particularly 
describes the small-pox produced by the fluid from the 
udder of a cow, and appears, in short, to be an imperfect 
abstract of the opinions and descriptions of Dr. Jenner. 
It does not at all discriminate between the different sorts 
of, pustules to which cows are liable; it is destitute of all 
the characters of fidelity and accuracy which give value 
to information of a scientific nature, and must, therefore, 
have been quite insufficient to have guided anyone in the 
management of the very practice it professes to teach. 
This practice, if it did exist at all in India, must have been 
extremely rare, but the description given of it is not like 
that which would occur to any inquirer who had himself 
investigated the very singular properties of cow-pox in¬ 
oculation. On the contrary, it wears the appearance of a 
delineation which had been made, not from original obser¬ 
vation, but from materials obviously acquired from other 
sources and put together with studied ambiguity, the 
writer having been more anxious to maintain the sem¬ 
blance of antiquity than to convey precise knowledge on the 
subject of vaccination, had it ever been obtained by the 
Brahmins, could have been overlooked, and allowed to 
remain in obscurity till it was called into notice by the 
industry of British residents in India. To no people on 
the earth was the secret of vaccine inoculation of greater 
moment than to the inhabitants of the East, and it exceeds 
all powers of belief to suppose that such a secret could have 
been possessed by the most respected caste, without being 
diffused universally, and the practice adopted with corres¬ 
ponding avidity. The suspicion# excited by the internal 
evidence are not a little strengthened by some circumstances 
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which I am about to mention. I made it my business 
to inquire from eminent oriental scholars whether such 
a Sanscrit work existed, and whether from their ex¬ 
perience of the habits and customs of the Hindoos there 
was reason - to believe that they possessed any knowledge 
of vaccine inoculation. 

For valuable information on these points I have to ex¬ 
press a deep feeling of gratitude and obligation to Sir John 
Malcolm, O.C.B., a gentleman not less distinguished by 
his genius and skill as a commander than by the wisdom, 
learning, energy, and benevolence evinced in all his civil 
relations. Through his kindness I am enabled to state 
the following facts: 

On the introduction of vaccine inoculation into India 
it was found that the practice was much opposed by the 
natives. In order to overcome their prejudices the late 
Mr. Ellis, of Madras, who was well versed in Sanscrit 
literature, actually composed a short poem in that language 
on the subject of vaccination. This poem was inscribed 
on old paper, and said to have been found, that the im¬ 
pression of its antiquity might assist the effect intended to 
be produced on the minds of the Brahmins while tracing 
the preventive to their sacred cow. 

The late Dr. Anderson, of Madras, adopted the very 
same expedient in order to deceive the Hindoos into a 
belief that vaccination was an ancient practice of their 
own. It is scarcely necessary to observe that had any 
authentic record of such a practice existed, these gentlemen 
never would have resorted to such a contrivance to gain 
their object. It is further to be observed that smallpox 
inoculation was frequently practised by the Hindoos, but 
there is no proof whatever that they employed vaccination. 

Shortly after the introduction of vaccination into 
Bengal, similar attempts were made to prove that the 
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practice was previously known there also. As the account 
of this transaction is somewhat different from that which 
occurred at Madras, it is proper to mention it. A native 
physician of Bareilly put into the hands of Mr. Oillman, 
who was surgeon at that station, some leaves purporting to 
contain an extract of a Sanscrit work on medicine. 

This work is said to be entitled Sud’ha Sangreha , 
written by a physician named Mahadeva, under the pat¬ 
ronage of Raja Rajasin’ha. It contained a chapter on 
Masurica or chickenpocks. 

Towards the close, the author appears to have intro¬ 
duced other topics; and immediately after directing leeches 
to be applied to relieve bad sores he proceeds thus: 

‘ Taking the matter of pustules, which are naturally pro¬ 
duced on tke teats of cows, carefully preserve it, and 
before the breaking out of small-pox make with a fine 
instrument a small puncture (like that made by a gnat) in 
a child's limb, and introduce into the blood' as much of 
that matter as is measured by a quarter of a ratti. Thus 
the wise physician renders the child secure from the erup¬ 
tion of the small-pox.’ 

This communication was shown to Mr. Colebrooke and 
Mr. Blaquiere, both eminent Sanscrit scholars, and they 
both suspected that it was an interpolation. The first- 
named gentleman further adds that the original work, 
from which the extract purports to have been taken, was 
not exhibited to anyone well versed in Sanscrit. I believe 
1 may further add that Mr. Colebrooke made inquiries 
whilst in India, which fully satisfied him that no original 
work of the kind ever had existence. Sir John Malcolm 
has also been kind enough to ascertain that no such book 
is to be found in the library of the East Indian Company. 

From these statements it must be apparent that the 
well-meant devices of those who attempted to propagate 
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vaccination in India, have led to the belief that the practice 
was known to the Hindoos in earlier times. ’ 

"From a letter which appears in the Madras Mail of May 
30th we gather that since the date of his last letter to us 
Colonel King has had an opportunity of referring to 
Baron’s book at first hand. He adheres to his opinion that 
Jenner’s biographer made “ a complete muddle of the 
information received by him from Malcolm/* We must 
frankly say that, if he did, Colonel King does not seem to 
ns to have cleared up the muddle. Here, as far as we are 
concerned, the matter must rest.” 

We have furnished the readers with these long 
quotations in the hope that they may be interested in the 
important question as regards the origin of vaccination. 
There could not be any doubt as to the practice of 
inoculation by the Brahmans long before the advent 
of the English in India, Holwell's testimony supports it. 
But whether vaccination was ever practised in India before 
the discovery of Jenner was a question which could not 
be answered ofEhand. The only proof extant was the 
couplets in Sanskrit quoted in the Madras Courier in 
1819, and subsequently in the Savdakalpadruma. The 
couplets are said to have been quoted from fSakteya 
Grantha of Dhanvantari. I could Dot trace any such 
work in the libraries of India, nor has the work been 
found in the library of the East Indian Company. No 
reference to it was found in the Sanskrit literature. Below 
I quote these couplets with translations. 

It seems strange that no reference as to the practice 
of vaccination in India can be traced in the works of 
Caraka, Susruta, VSgbhafca, Msdhava, V|;nda Madhava, 
Cakradatta, BhSva'MUra and others. But no conclusion 
can be drawn from this negative evidence. Neither do 
we find any reference to the practice of inoculation in 
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the works of the authors cited above. In Av., V. 22, we find 
a reference to the eruptive fevers: fever with spots on the 
surface of the body. The spotted or speckled fever—“ covered 
with spots, like reddish sediments ” undoubtedly refers 
tosome eruptive fever, as the fever accompanying measles 
or small-pox. But I have not been able to trace any reference 
to the temple worship of the goddess of Small-Pox, “ with 
the prayers used by the Brahmins at the inoculation with 
Small-Pox/' as described by Holwell. But there is no doubt 
that inoculation was frequently practised in India. 

In the hymns to the goddess &ItalS which I have quoted 
below from the KSsikhanda of the Skanda Purina, 
it is distinctly stated that there is no medicine for this dire 
disease except prayers to this goddess. She is represent¬ 
ed as having four hands, holding a broom-stick in one 
hand, a water-pitcher in another, a lotus in the third and 
the fourth hand is shown in the attitude of Abhayi mudri, 
—the sign of fearlessness and hope. She rides on ap ass, and 
hasawinnowingfanas her head-dress. She is represented as 
naked. She resides in water. Sltals really means goddess of 
coldness or water. Her attributes refer to the hygienic 
measures to be adopted when Small-Pox rages iu an epi¬ 
demic form. Though described as a goddess whose idol is 
worshipped by the mass, the patient is advised to contem¬ 
plate her as thin like one of the fibres of petiole of lily, 
situated between his heart and navel. 

The broom, fan and the water-pitcher are the appliances 
necessary to keep the room in which the patient is 
isolated, clean and free from flies. Her nakedness is 
meant to represent the fact that the disease is often 
carried to healthy individuals through the clothes of nurses, 
who should be as scantily dressed as possible. 

The Sltalfi is the Pauranic adaptation of the Yedic 
Apo Dev! who is also described as the mother. The. 
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word Ap in Sanskrit is used in feminine gender, hence 
both Apo Devi and l^ltala Devi are described as female 
deities. The Brahmans still recite in their daily-prayers 
the beneficial qualities of water, invoked as mother by 
the Sindhudvlpa Bgi in the GSyatrl metre: 

^ q« wura.fsnra ^nfawreryt*.« ” 

Water was regarded by the Vedic Indians as the source 
of medicine, and was used by them as a therapeutic agent 
of great value. It was also a means of purification. 

“ Water is the elixir of immortality (S.P. Br., 4, 3, 15) ; 
water being a means of soothing—they soothe by means 
of soothing water {ibid, 13). “Water is a means of 
purification, hence he purifies himself with water ” 
(S.P. Br., I. 7, 4, 17). “Within the waters is ambrosia, 
in the waters is medicine ” (S.P. Br., 1, 4, 6; Vaj. Sath., 
ix, 6). 

In Rv. (x, 9,5,6 and 7 ; 137,6) the water is described 
as the source of medicine ; and in Av., II, 3, there is a charm 
against excessive discharges from the body, undertaken 
with spring water (see author’s work “ Medicine in the 
Atharva Vada ”). In Yv. (Vaj. Sam., ix, 6, 1) water is 
also described as the source of medicine, and in xi, 38, water- 
goddesses are prayed for a cure. In Rv., x, 9,1, disinfecting 
properties are attributed to water. 

Water as a medicine is mentioned in Rv. (i, 23, 19,20; 
34, 6), Tai. Sain. (vi. 4, 9, 2) and Kau&itakI Br., (xvi, 7). 

The application of cold water in hyperaemia was 
well known. The spring water which runs down upon 
the mountain was used as a healing remedy; it was 
recommended as useful in checking discharges and 
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removing pain. It is also styled as the great healer 
of wounds. The water is said to contain a hundred remedies. 
Flowing water is prayed to grant a cure for heart-ache, 
ocular pain, and pain in the feet. The waters are called 
the most skilled of physicians (Av., vi, 24). “ Waters 
are verily healers, the waters are scatterers of disease, and 
the waters cure all diseases” (Av., iii, 7). 

But there is neither any mention of the practice of 
inoculation nor of vaccination in the hymn to £ltalS. 
So it is difficult to decide whether inoculation, not to 
speak of vaccination, was practised in the Yedic or 
Pouranic ages. 

to ifofararataei ’Ufa: to:, ’SWfcwn 

frre wn i 


wfa jfarat fsroOg, i 

TOrt flrrat tff i 

murew fonft frotteroii ii * 

ut a^n^ftfsu: i 

°s 

fTOfeTOU fw TO JITOfu n * 
TOT3TOTO g TO! TOSltW. I 

•s. 

frotewu ut* to n siwit n # 
wwsto gfurogro ^ i 
nroroa; n * 

ugsiPi tmn TOt i 

rwhmftflqfa t stfiTWvffat ii < 
•rarown ftor 3 giroi TOtg i 
wtgiroratfw mf*i u wi o« 
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*i tn ftaft t 

mi? mwt giatfm tmmw»« 
pwi^I mifa*mt«KifoRnm N i 
*r@t to nram «mr?t n < 

to! iftamitan qt mr. Jroig m i 
fa«lfteqi«9 9lT^Wn TOt || \° 

’flJiaf miwfliremfam: t 

mq g/iftmm ra q< mwi mmg u \\ 
sr srommn ?n% a aronfani 7 
<ta3 c* annuft jfararq m? *ra: n u 
*w?l mimqq Jjft q*TO*K*: l 
jftnaiwmqq ?«nqr^r*r9w*i: u n 
qqifa ^TTsn»n(n tow! g u: qiim i 
?rer 51% f*ra?ns ??raimw m mre% h \b 

KflsTkhmnda, 

The following descriptions in Sanskrit refer to the 
practice of inocnlation and vaccination: 

“ Sigqiw mg? *ri *rosnqi mgjsmn i 
mqr%t*r§pq ftgjd qT*g$ fqmrctlrr i 
mr-gd tdifafisn mstjarorf m%nn ” 
ms m m*i: i) 

" The matter of the pustules on the teats of cows or on 
(arms of) men should be taken by means of a knife and 
introduced into the arms (of child); the pus as it mixes 
with the blood causes the fever of small-pox. M 

“ igqre mg? at qnwimmgjfan i 

mmim *r awm nftmqrg ii 

tmtgqftqftm m i 

*wa wteqfwmwi. ii” 
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“ Take the serum from the pustules on the teats of cows 
or from the arms of men at the end of a knife and 
introduce into the blood on the arm (of the child) caused by 
scarification with a knife. The serum when mixed with 
blood (of the child) causes fever of small-pox.”—Dhanvan- 
tari's fSskteyagranthe, quoted in Savda Kalpadruma, 
Vol. V, p. 3811. Binodelal Sen’s Ayurveda Vignana, Yol. 
IY, p. 178. 

(iv) Syphilis .—Was syphilis known to the Vedic 
Hindus ? It is very difficult to solve this question with 
certainty. Nowhere do we find any description of its 
symptoms; and we find no distinct mention of the disease. 
Bloomfield,-however, thinks the disease Jiyenya to be 
syphilis. (Am. J. Ph., 11, 320; Hymns of Av., vii, 76,559- 
561). KeSava and Sayana identify the disease as rajavaksma, 
i.e., the same as Jayenya in the story told at Tait. Sarii., II, 
8,5, 1-3. (nw enswtifrsq i s vrihfit i favev 

aiwwiffi* strawpw i) From the' remedial agents used in the 
Kausika practice, viz., the string of a lute and the vivina plant 
(anrfropoffon vt vricatus )—Bloomfield says, “ I am tempted 
to regard the gayana as syphilis, etymologically either con¬ 
genital disease (root gan), or venereal disease (gaya 
‘woman ’); in that case the musical instruments may refer 
to the nautch girls, and the disease is cured homceopathi- 
cally and symbolically by the realisation of their presence, 
by means of the amulets.” But the interpretation is far¬ 
fetched. Syphilis was unknown to Caraka and SuSruta ; 
their works were composed towards the end of the Vedic 
age. For the first time the disease is described in the BhSva 
PrakS&a, which was composed about three hundred and 
fifty years ago. The antiquity of syphilis is a question in 
which authorities differ. Hirsch says: “ In the Ayur- 
Yeda of Sfisruta there are several statements which 
(nake it at least very probable that venereal disease had 
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occurred in India from the very earliest times.” 
“ Friedberg gives the passage, taking them from llessler’s 
translation as revised by the well-known Sanskrit scholar 
Professor Weber. Wise’s handling of the history of syphilis 
in India (in his “ Hindu System of Medicine,” p. 375) 
is quite untrustworthy, as Friedberg justly pronounces it 
to be.” llaeser also supported that syphilis had existed 
in antiquity. There are, no doubt, undoubted references in 
the earlier Sanskrit works to diseases of the genitals due 
to lewd or impure sexual connections: 

n«nfhw*n?fentsr^atm stsi^iKqff *si*n*ir 

uartrar «roiqi a \ 

qisq^wifefvr- 

m fa<n etot: <n ^^qqniiqf^ ctgq??! i 

n ^ w. i 

qiralt qi^r sNrqftsz*! , 

qfnfi «rr. wj: niisarcHsm faqqm fqfiq^nq i 

^t'fn% ’sun: w*Tqqjf3*r. f«»u: i 

mum i 

gsfam^rfqt »TC<ii I 

Sufiruta SamhitS, II, xii. 

But it is known to every surgeon that there a r e many 
venereal sores which are not really syphilitic. It is only in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century that accurate know¬ 
ledge of the different forms of venereal disease was made 
possible by advances in the science of pathology. And 
by modern historical methods, the long-discredited view 
that syphilis in the Old World was a disease of recent 
origin which could be traced to America has been revived. 
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In his great work on the venereal diseases, Astruc traces 
the introduction of the disease into Europe from the date 
of the first voyage of Columbus in 1494. The disease is 
said to be endemic in Hispaniola and on parts of the 
American continent. The native women communicated 
the disease to the men who attended Columbus; it was 
then propagated to the Neapolitans, thence to the French, 
and gradually to other European nations. The source of 
this information is the work of the historian Gonsalvo 
Ferdinand ab Oviedo, “Summary of the Natural and 
General History of the West Indies ” (1525). Hunter in 
his classical work on venereal diseases in 1775 supported 
the idea that the venereal disease had existed in Europe 
before Columbus sailed from Palos: his authority being 
the author of “ Discovery of America ”—Peter Martyr, 
a friend of Columbus. Prescott in his “ History of the 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella (Vol. iii, p. 50, Lond., 
1838) supposes that this loathsome disease was not brought 
from America. Bodman reproduced a passage from the 
chapter records of St. Victor, 1472, in which “Mala 
Franzos ” is referred to. But Block and Hegel have found 
out the date 1472 to be a forgery. 

The origin of syphilis, as of leprosy, is lost .in the 
night of time. There are special difficulties in the identi¬ 
fication of' diseases mentioned in ancient writings. The 
ancient medical authors did not write the descriptions of 
a disease according to modern pathology, but availed 
themselves of the knowledge prevalent at the time, and we 
find their descriptions defective. They were also not able 
to distinguish, as in the case of syphilis, the morbid 
phenomena peculiar to the different stages, of the disease. 
The early Sanskrit authors described mpny local affections 
of the genitals, caused by immoral intercourse. One of 
these morbid conditions was called Upadaihsa. It was a 
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purely local disease, and it is difficult to find any reference 
to affections of internal organs during the course of the 
disease. They did not comprehend the secondary and the 
tertiary stages of the malady. But we must not be sur¬ 
prised at this. The state of medical science was in an 
undeveloped stage and we should not expect in their 
descriptions the accuracy and minuteness of detail which 
characterise the descriptions of diseases of the present day. 
The justly celebrated Hunter, who has enriched the science 
of medicine with great discoveries, taught that he never 
observed syphilitic affections of the internal organs nor of 
the brain, inspite of the teachings of Fallopius and Botal 
to the contrary. Up to the time of Ricord, the three 
venereal affections, syphilis, soft chancre and gonorrhoea 
were not clearly differentiated. There was no doubt that 
venereal ulcer and gonorrhoea had always been in existence. 
It is creditable to the ancient Indian physicians that they 
differentiated the local venereal ulcer (Upadamsa) from 
urethral discharges (Meha). Certain descriptions of and 
references to diseases of the sexual organs in ancient and 
mediaeval Sanskrit books could easily be taken as indicat¬ 
ing syphilis at the time when the authors of those books 
lived. But on closer examination it would be recognised 
that the deceptive similarity between the local conditions 
of the ulcers did not develop symptoms which could be 
referred to syphilis. There is no evidence forthcoming 
that any causal connexion was discovered between the 
focal ulcer and a skin eruption of the rest of the body 
until BhSva Misra wrote in the sixteenth century. There 
is no description of the syphilitic syndrome in any Sanskrit 
work before Bhava Prakasa was composed and in which 
for the first time we find a description of the disease called 
Ferahga Roga or the Portuguese disease. Similar names, 
French Pocks by the English, Polish disease by the 
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Russians, Frank disease by the Turks, French disease by 
the Italians point to its recent introduction. 

Dr. Montejo Y Robleds, a Spanish army surgeon, 
investigated the origin of syphilis from Spanish sources 
and communicated his results to the International American 
Congress held at Madrid in 1882: he recognised that the 
recent introduction of the disease was connected with 
America. Professor Seler in 1895 supported his conclu¬ 
sions ; and Professor Binz arrived independently to the 
same view—the American origin of syphilis. 

Astruc, Girtanner and Hensler in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury endeavoured to prove the origin of syphilis in America. 

Similarly the celebrated letter of Petrus Martyr in 
which mention is made of “ Morbus Gallicus,” dated 1489, 
has been shown by the recent critical investigators to be , 
fictitious and could not have been written before 1508. 
Hunter’s conclusions based on experiments wrongly inter¬ 
preted, were founded on his notion that gonorrhoea and 
soft chancre were syphilitic in origin. This idea prevailed 
up to the time of Ricord who first clearly differentiated 
them. The clinical physicians in the early post-columbian 
period confounded the pseudo-venereal and pseudo-syphi¬ 
litic diseases which resemble the syphilitic syndrome. The 
literature of the Old World contain no unmistakable descrip¬ 
tion of syphilis prior to 1495. The results of the disinter¬ 
ment of bones do not furnish any proof of the existence 
of syphilis in the Old World in historic and prehistoric times 
before the same date. Not a single bone has as yet been dis¬ 
covered which shows undoubted signs of syphilitic degenera¬ 
tions, in the barrows, lake dwellings, cave dwellings, cairns 
and even in the burial-places of the Mediaeval times. 

The sudden outbreak of the disease among the soldiers 
of Charles VIII of France in Italy in 1494-5 attracted the 
attention of physicians to this loathsome disease. The 
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disease was unknown in Italy, and the disease in an epidemic 
form manifested its worst symptoms just as it does when 
introduced in a virgin soil. Both the Spanish authors 
mentioned before and the Italian chroniclers corroborate 
and supplement one another. The authentic reports of 
the contemporary Spanish authors—Diaz de Isla, Oviedo, 
Las Casas, Roman Pane, Hernandez and Sahagun—are 
in favour of the recent origin of syphilis. Columbus 
arrived in Barcelona in the year 1493 and syphilis spread 
there amongst the inhabitants. Thence it spread by the 
campaign of Charles VIII of France, in whose army many 
Spaniards served. “ Syphilis had been known in Espanola 
from time immemorial, where it was called Nannavatly 
and the Indian method of cure by means of guaiacum 
and other vegetable beverages, in conjunction with hydro- 
therapeutic, dietetic, and climatic methods of treatment ” 
bespeak highly for their rational method of combating 
the disease. Dr. Bloch’s conclusion—“ All available state¬ 
ments and facts point to the last decade of the fifteenth 
century—particularly the years 1493-1500—as the time 
when syphilis first appeared in the Old World. There is 
not a particle of evidence to show that the disease existed 
in Europe before that time ”—may be accepted as the, last 
word on the controversies regarding the origin of syphilis. 

The osteological discoveries of the New World which 
are said to prove the existence of Pre-Columbian syphilis 
in the bones of the American Indians are no doubt re¬ 
markable. But the pre-Columbian age of the graves has 
not been definitely settled aud the syphilitic nature of the 
changes in the bone is still uncertain. 

Similarly other examples may be multiplied which 
may prove interesting as contributions towards our 
knowledge of the history and treatment of diseases. But 
we must not dilate any further. 

18 
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Now let us consider the various ways of making the 
study of history of medicine popular among the medical 
practitioners in India: 

1. Museums .—The establishment of museums con¬ 
taining relics of medical science in bygone ages is one of 
the great and most efficacious means for promoting the 
study of history of medicine. Museums containing objects 
of historical interests are of the utmost advantage both for 
education of students and the advancement of science. The 
specimens speak for themselves and they may be inspected 
with ease and rapidity. People like this objective instruction 
which is retained with pleasure in their memories. Such a 
collection of historical objects in a iocality can be easily 
appreciated by the members of the medical profession who are 
ignorant of the language of the country. The museums of 
Aldrovandus, Hunter and Parkes proved to be of inestimable 
value to the advancement of knowledge. The museums gene¬ 
rally contain some objects of exceptional medical interest. 

James H. Aveling 1 remarks : “ Historically, a museum 
of instruments is most desirable. For want of a home, 
many of the interesting mechanical contrivances used by 
early surgeons are lost or destroyed. If they could be 
collected and preserved, we should have the means of 
observing the progress of surgery as exemplified by the 
development of the instruments employed in various opera¬ 
tions. There seems to be little reverence for, or appreciation 
of, the inventive genius, and mechanical triumphs of our 
surgical forefathers. Who would not like to see the arma¬ 
mentarium of Harvey which he left to the College of Physi¬ 
cians, and which was unfortunately destroyed by fire ? Who 
can gaze with indifference on the obstetrical instruments of 
the,.Chamberlens, now happily in possession of, and carefully 
preserved by, the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society ? 

1 B. M. J. Dec. 22.1888, p. 1416. 
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Bui, apart from sentiment, a collection of old instruments, 
as far as possible bearing the names of their inventors and 
the dates of their invention, would settle many disputes as to 
priority of invention, and prevent many surgeons claiming 
as their own contrivances which had been invented long ago. 

“ There are, however, other cogent practical reasons for 
establishing a museum of instruments besides those of 
historical and objective instruction. It is necessary for the 
purpose of protecting the reputations of surgeons and the 
lives of patients; public safety demands its existence. 
My experience enables me to support this statement. I 
have invented several instruments, and in the Bhops of 
.instrument makers aod at exhibitions I have often seen 
these instruments so altered as not only to be useless, but 
dangerous. The changes are usually made by manufac¬ 
turers who, not knowing the method of using the instru¬ 
ments, make alterations which they suppose to be improve¬ 
ments. Now the result of selling an imperfect or dangerous 
instrument, informing the buyer that it is the invention of 
a special surgeon, is to seriously damage the reputation 
of that surgeon, for he who bought it must, if he detect 
its worthlessness, think badly of the person who has the 
credit of having invented it; and if the discovery of its 
faulty construction be not made, the patient may receive 
great injury. At present there is no remedy for this 
dangerous practice of altering instruments. By patenting 
perhaps some check might be effected, but this plan is not 
likely to be adopted by the members of a liberal profession. 
A question, however, might arise whether it could not 
be proved to be penal to alter the construction of an 
instrument in such a way as to injure the reputation of .its 
inventor, and render its use dangerous to the patient for 
whose relief it might be employed. 

“An authoritative collection of instruments and 
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appliances is the only remedy for the evils here pointed out. 
To this surgeons and instrument-makers might refer, and 
any doubt as to the proper form of an instrument might at 
once be satisfied. To this museum every new instrument 
should be sent, as every new book finds its way to the 
British Museum Properly classified, the object sought 
might easily be found ; and if a surgeon failed to send a 
specimen of his invention, he would have no just cause of 
complaint, should he meet with variations of it he does 
not approve. 

“ Every one must be pleased that Mr. Hutchinson has so 
ably brought this subject to the front at the College of 
Surgeons, and all will, I believe, re-echo his concluding 
wofds: ‘ I cannot admit that the institution in which we 
are now assembled will have done all that it can for the 
perfecting of the art of surgery, until it has within its 
walls a collection, easily arranged for inspection and com¬ 
parison, well labelled and catalogued, of all instruments 
and appliances, concerning the merits of which the practi¬ 
tioner may desire information.’ 7 

A museum is a source of much instruction and informa¬ 
tion. The museums for pathological and materia medica 
specimens, both pharmacopoeia] and indigenous, can easily be 
started by the energetic action of our friends : specimens of 
drugs of all kinds with brief descriptions, pathological and 
microscopic specimens with short explanatory notes may be 
sent by the profession. These will be arranged and entered 
in a descriptive catalogue. Every facility should be given 
to students in their researches, as they may require to 
examine any specimen in the collections with more care 
and attention than can be done in the ordinary way of 
viewing the Museum. In the Medical College, Calcutta, 
we find that the subject of materia medica is sadly 
neglected. “ The result is evident in every day practice. 
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One hardly ever meets a junior practitioner who can write 
a prescription free from errors. Prescription-writing is 
fast becoming a lost art, and is in danger of atrophy from 
disuse. Newfangled remedies of unknown aud question¬ 
able value are being freely used by the practitioners, only 
because they have not that training to write prescriptions 
themselves. It is therefore very important to realise the 
cause of this in our profession. Of all the subjects Materia 
Medica forms the armamentarium of the physicians, but 
unfortunately the most neglected of all the subjects. 
There is no proper museum where the students can examine 
specimens. There is not a single demonstrator to coach 
the students in the subjects. Students can hardly be 
expected to master the subject from lectures alone, and the 
result is practitioners become means of advertising medium 
for patent aud proprietary medicines. The remedy there¬ 
fore is to have one or more demonstrators on Materia 
Medica whose duty will be to take the students by batches, 
familiarise them with the different specimens, teach them 
the art of prescription writing and above all, the most 
important question of incompatibility. These demon¬ 
strators can have a revision class before the examination 
and give the students a ‘ grind.’ At present practical 
pharmacy is done by the students under the apothecary of 
the hospital, who has enough work of his own as an 
apothecary to devote much time and attention for the 
training of the students." 1 

Iu the collection of economic products as displayed in 
the galleries of the Indian Museum, there are specimens of 
medicinal products, indigenous drugs, narcotics (opium, 
Indian hemp and tobacco) and the food substances (sugar, 
starch and cereals). In 1895, the Indian Indigenous Drugs 


> I. U. R. Jad., 1922, p. 16. 
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Committee was founded, and the “ Reporter on Economic 
product was appointed its Secretary. The drugs for experi¬ 
ment were distributed by the Medical Store Department 
and all the results of the clinical investigations were re¬ 
ceived in the office of the Reporter, where the meetings of 
the commitse were held.” 1 In the chemical laboratory 
for testing economic products in the Museum, “ food 
products received attention, and analyses were made of 
numerous cereal grains, famine foods and pot herbs. 
Indigenous drugs were tested for their active principles 
and several were chemically examined for the first time. 
The following deserve mention : Adhatoda Fasica, Indian 
podophyllum, kino, kamala, Waras, Indian hemp, cinchona, 
Burmese storax, cutch, ipecacuanha and jalap.” 3 

In England, John Tradescant and his son founded 
at Lambeth, in 1656, a general museum in which they 
collected all herbs in relation to medicine. Afterwards it 
became the basis of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
$oon after their time James Petiver, an apothecary to 
the Charterhouse, founded an important museum in 
Loudon and made an extensive collection of entomo¬ 
logical and botanical specimens. He died in 1718. All 
these early museums were associated with libraries. 
Charlton founded another museum in the Temple. Sir 
Hans Sloane bought the collections of Petiver and 
Charlton, added many more specimens and books and 
presented the museum to the nation, and thus formed 
the celebrated British Museum—a great library sur¬ 
rounded by illustrative collections. Fothergill was a 
collector of rarities and established a museum of great 
value. He bequeathed it to "W Hunter on the condition 

1 Indian Museum, 1814-1914, p. 66. 

* Aid, p. 67. 
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that he will have the offer of purchase at £3,000 below 
the real estimate.. Hunter paid £1,200 for this museum. 
He enlarged this musuem enormously by the addition of 
pathological, anatomical and natural history specimens, 
manuscripts, books, pictures and coins : the estimated 
expense amounted to £20,000. This valuable museum 
be made a gift to the University of Glasgow. 

Of special museums—that is, collections relating to 
one subject only—I may mention the collection of John 
Dee, of mathematical and astronomical instruments and 
other curiosities in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; the 
interesting collection of Edmund King, Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew’s, consisting of anatomical preparations as 
seen by Dr. Browne, the son of the celebrated Sir Thomas 
Browne, in 1664; the collection of fossils in small 
cabinets by the geologist Woodword, the founder of the 
Professorship of Geology at Cambridge; the justly 
celebrated collection of a vast series of specimens in relation 
to comparative anatomy, pathology and normal anatomy, 
by John Hunter at the Royal College of Surgeons; and 
lastly, the unique museum illustrating the history of 
medicine—the Wellcome Museum—which will be of great 
help to the means of studying the history of medicine. 

“The Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, founded 
in London by Mr. Henry S. Wellcome in 1913, is now well 
known to those interested in the history of medicine 
throughout the world. 

“ International in character, the collection, which is 
being constantly arigmented, covers a wide field embracing 
Medicine, Surgery, Pharmacy, Chemistry and the Allied 
Sciences. 

“ The Museum is designed to represeiit the history from 
the earliest times of these branches of the Healing Art 
throughout the world, and their practice is illustrated by 
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objects, instruments and appliances of historical interest 
and by plastic and pictorial art. 

“ Medical practitioners in our Colonies and distant lands 
beyond the seas, especially those dwelling among primitive 
races, can render valuable help to the study of the history 
of medicine by sending native instruments or appliances 
used for surgical or medical purposes, or figures of deities 
associated with healing. Any objects of an unusual or 
curious nature, used in or connected with the practice of 
medicine, such as amulets, charms or talismans, with 
descriptions of their use, would be much appreciated, either 
as gifts or loans to the Museum.” 1 

“ The great interest aroused by the Historical 
Medical Museum during the recent meeting of the 
International Congress of Medicine has not abated, 
and we learn that the daily attendance at the Museum 
is still large. We recommend all doctors interested 
in the evolution of their art to visit it before September 
30th, when it will be closed, to reopen, we believe, 
in the spring. Short accounts of the Museum appeared 
in the Journal of May 10th, p. 1035, and June 
28th, p. 1379. Since then considerable additions have 
been made to the collection j but it is Mr. Wellcome’s 
wish to make it as complete as possible. Many families 
have relics such as MSS., early printed books, diplomas, 
prescription books, autograph letters and other documents 
and objects associated with, or collected by, their ances¬ 
tors who were engaged in medicine, surgery, pharmacy 
and the allied sciences. Often, on the death of those who 
cherish such relics, the things are relegated to the garrets, 
or sent to auction rooms where they are scattered amongst 
Strangers who buy them for a trifle as curios, and so the 
history and record of associations with the original inventor 
- “The Wellcome Historical Medical Museum ’’ —Preface. 
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or user are lost for ever. We venture to suggest tnat it' 
would be well if these things could be sent to take their 
place in the Historical Medical Museum, which has now 
been established in London on a permanent basis by Mr. 
Wellcome, where they would be preserved, and at the 
same time form a permanent tribute to the work and 
memory of those from whom they have been handed down. 
Many things which are insignificant and of little historical 
value in themselves if isolated in small private collections 
become important when brought into association with a 
series of others arranged chronologically; they often 
supply the missing links in the chain showing the evolu¬ 
tion of such objects. An isolated historical object may be 
aptly compared to a single mosaic tessera which in itself 
alone signifies nothing, but when put in its place with 
others becomes part of a picture, and thus may help to 
complete a lasting record of a famous deed or a great 
event.” 1 

A museum of the type described above is unknown to 
Indian physicians. It is undoubtedly true that in the Reso¬ 
lution of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1814, wo find : 
“ Resolved accordingly that the Asiatic Society determine 
upon forming a Museum for the reception of all articles 
that may tend to illustrate oriental manneis and history, 
or to elucidate the peculiarities of art and nature in the 
East; ” and that contributions were solicited from the 
public, relating to various objects among which occur 
“ mineral and vegetable preparations peculiar to Eastern 
Pharmacy.” It is also true that the collection of rarities by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal on the plan of a great library 
surrounded by illustrative collections shows the zeal and 
earnestness of the collectors, but this collection which is 
the basis of the Indian Museum contains nothing of 

* British Medical Journal, September 13,1913. 

19 
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interest in relation to medicine. It is like the collection 
of Francis Calceolari in Verona in 1422 : “ Whatever the 
earth possesses, whatever has been hidden in the depths of 
the sea, the taste and skill of Calceolari has collected.” The 
Medical College collection of pathological specimens is a 
good one but it is mainly intended for the use of students. 
But there is no museum, the object of which is to stimulate 
the study of the great past in connection with the 
history of medicine, chemistry, pharmacy, and the allied 
sciences by a collection of historical objects illustrating 
the development of the art and science of healing through¬ 
out the ages. Such a collection will elucidate many 
controversial points in relation to the origin and use of 
remedial agents, in respect ol the history of diseases, and 
in connection with the early methods employed by 
medicine men in different parts of the world. It is 
highly desirable that we should form a body to collect 
informations “ in regard to medical lore, early traditions 
or references to ancient medical tieatment in manuscripts, 
printed works, etc.” Such a museum will contain exhibits 
which may be classified according to the methods adopted 
by Mr. Wellcome in his Historical Exhibition. 

2. Exhibitions .—The exhibitions, on a small scale, had 
been held in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, in connection 
with Medical Congress and Ayurvedic Conference. But 
these were of a local character though they included speci¬ 
mens from manufactures other than Indian. An exhibition, 
international in character, is highly useful for the improve¬ 
ment of medical arts and trade. It brings distant countries 
into closer connection with India and materially helps in 
the development of new industries and in the promotion 
of the commercial prosperity of India. It attracts the 
attention of foreigners to the great natural wealth of India 
and to the benefit derivable from the profitable commerce 
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which the country presents. It gives an impetus to 
manufactures suited to India. Such exhibitions will give 
our people opportunities and facilities of studying the 
possibilities and avenues of industrial regeneration. In 
the exhibition, not only imported articles but articles 
manufactured in the country should be exhibited and 
it would be found that goods made in India to be 
equal in quality to those that were imported. Surgical 
instruments in common use manufactured in India 
may compare favourably with similar articles of foreign 
make. The exhibits should be classified—the products 
of the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms. The 
edible oils, foods and food stuffs, medicinal products, drugs 
and chemicals should be collected: these should include 
the cereals, seeds including pulses or peas and nuts, vege¬ 
tables, tubers, bulbs, roots and stems, fruits, starches, sugars, 
molasses, condiments and spices. Jams, essences, preserved 
fruits, pickles, confectionary, animal food stuffs (milk and its 
products, fish, meat, preserved and dried fish), and mineral 
food stuffs; salts and edible earths; narcotics and stimu¬ 
lants : tea, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, spirits, toddy and wine, 
opium ; drugs comprising indigenous drugs and poisons, 
cinchona and its alkaloids; soaps and perfumery. There 
should also be collected appliances connected with sanitation 
and hygiene, surgical instruments—ancient and modern, 
splints, hospital appliances, ambulances, drainage material 
and other objects connected with health and physical 
education. 

As an example let us consider the disease small-pox. 
We may collect evidences of primitive vaccination 
and inoculation among the different nations of the world. 
The materials illustrating the subject may be shown at the 
exhibition : the instruments used in the operation; methods 
of operation ; gods and goddesses in connection with the 
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disease; origin of inoculation ; its spread; its practice; its 
prohibition by law in different countries; origin of vaccina¬ 
tion ; its spread; its beneficial effects; and the importance of 
segregation, quarantine, etc. 

Primitive Vaccination .—In the November issue of 
Hygieia in the circular of the International Hygienic 
Exhibition which was held in Dresden in 1912, we find 
that vaccination or inoculation, which is commonly 
regarded as a triumph of modern medical science, has long 
been practised by the civilized races of Asia, and even by 
African and other savages probably as a result of Asiatic 
influence. We first meet inoculation for small-pox among 
the Chinese. Lockhart gives the following quotation from 
an old Chinese manuscript, which was probably written 
early in the fourth century : “ The ancients possessed the 
knowledge of inoculation of small-pox. It has come down 
to us from the reign of Chua-tsung of the Ling Dynasty, 
and was discovered by a philosopher. When the disease 
breaks out spontaneously it is very serious and often fatal 
but when it is produced by inoculation it is usually mild 
and does not cause more than one death in ten thousand 
cases.” In Persia inoculation is accomplished by scratching 
the forearm and rubbing into the slight wound, after 
bleeding has ceased, the pulverised scurf which falls from a 
small-pox patient. The Ashantee negroes, according to 
Bowditch, inoculate in seven places on the arms and legs. 
The Moors practise this method. The Siamese have the 
peculiar custom of blowing the scurf into the nose. 
An interesting collection of materials illustrating this 
subject was shown at the Dresden exhibition. 1 

The different modes of infection were well known to 
the Hindus : 


1 Scientific American, Supplement, 1911, Jan.-Jone, JTol, LXXI. 
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Inoculation for small-pox is still practised to some 
extent as a protective measure in India, for, as is well 
known, the mortality from the inoculated disease is 
much less than from the infective disease, and the form of 
the disease is milder in the former than in the latter 
ease. Material from a small-pox pustule is taken, mixed with 
water and introduced under the skin with a lancet. The 
site for inoculation is the flexor surface of the forearm 
(Punjab) or the wrist. This practice is of great antiquity 
in the East. It was introduced into England from 
Turkey by Lady Mary Wortley Montague in 1768. 
During the first quarter of this century it was practised 
in preference to vaccination. Inoculation for small-pox 
in England was made illegal by Act of Parliament in 
1840. 1 Inoculation was declared to be illegal in Ireland by 
the fourth section of the f Vaccination Amendment (Ireland) 
Act of 1868 (81 and 32 Viet., Cap. 87) ’ 

James Moore in his “ History of Small Pox, London, 
1802/’ traces the first appearance of the disease in China, 
on the authority of a Chinese treatise written long before 
Christ and entitled “ Teontahinfa ” (“ Heart Words on the 
Small Pox ”) to the time of the Tsc’ne-u dynasty, or the 
period between 1122 and 249 B.C. “ In a short article on 
“ Small Pox in China ” Mr. P. Porter Smith tells ns that 
the disease dates from the reign of the first emperor 


1 Footnote to the Report of the Leprosy Commission in India 
(1890-91. ),p. 10, 
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of the (Eastern) Hun dynasty, Kwang Wn, who reigned 
A. D. 25-28, Certain it is that inoculation has been 
practised among the Chinese for a thousand years or 
more.” 1 

Inoculation has been practised amongst the Chinese 
from dim antiquity and its origin is lost in mythical 
genesis. At the present day, as from early times, three 
methods of the artificial production of small-pox are 
practised : (a) the scab from a dried small-pox pustule 
after being pulverised, is blown up the nostril ; (6) the 
clothes of a person suffering from small-pox are worn by 
the person to be infected; (c) the matter from a small-pox 
pustule is inserted beneath or on the abraded skin.” 2 

The operation had been practised from time immemorial 
in China and also in Persia. The Cbiuese plan of giving 
small-pox to persons in health consisted in inserting into 
the nostrils tents of charpie covered with dried crust of 
the variolous eruption. They called the procedure ‘sowing 
the small-pox.’ Prom China and Persia inoculation 
or ‘ engrafting ’ was introduced into Georgia, Circasia, 
Turkey and Greece. In 1717 a very clever English 
woman, by name Lady Mary Wortley Montague, wife 
of the British Ambassador at the Ottoman Court, wrote 
home glowing accounts of the marvellous results of 
inoculation as practised at Adrianople, among other 
persons upon her own son, a boy six years of age. Her 
influence led to the open adoption of the procedure in 
England in April, 1721, and two years later, in 1'28, 
Dr. Bryan Robinson, sometime President of the King and 
Queen College of Physicians, first performed the operation 
in Ireland. Many years elapsed before it obtained a footing 
in France, where at first it had been rigorously prohibited 

XXth Century Practice of Medicine, Yol. XIII, p. 391. 

B. M. J., 1899, Vol. II, p. 761. 
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bylaw; but iu 1756 the children of the Duke of Orleans 
were inoculated, and in 1758 the practice was introduced 
into most of the large towns/’ 1 

In the letter referred to above she writes: “ Every year 
thousands undergo this operation (i.e., inoculation) and 
the French Ambassador says pleasantly that they take the 
small-pox here by way of diversion, as they take water 
in other, countries. There is no example of any one that 
has died in it and you may believe, I am very well 
satisfied of the safety of the experiment, since I intend to 
try it on my dear little son.'’ 2 

All exhibitions have an educational value, especially in 
a country where the mass of the population is illiterate 
and the women live a secluded life. I quote an extract 
from the speech delivered at the opening of Convocation by 
the Hon’ble H. J. Reynolds, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University:—“I speak of the Exhibition to-day,” Mr. 
Reynolds said, “ as an educational agency, and as such it can¬ 
not but have made an impression even on the most simple 
rustic, who regarded it with a kind of stolid wonder,—as 
a mer ejadughur, a mere palace of magic. The Exhibi¬ 
tion is a school which has brought something even to 
such unpromising pupils as these, and still more it has 
aroused the interest and quickened the intelligence of the 
Indian craftsman and citizeu. Next, it has been a mighty 
power in breaking down those traditional habits which 
in this country seclude the female sex from association 
with men. No one eau have visited the Exhibition with¬ 
out being struck with the number of native ladies who were 
to be met with in its courts aud galleries. Arrangements 
were made for setting aside certaiu days and boure for 
their visits, but this scheme was only partially successful. 

1 XXth Century Practice of Medicine, Vol, XIII, p. 462. 

1 Tbe Letters and Works of Lady Mary Montague. 
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They found that they could enter among the general 
throng of visitors without being in any way molested or 
annoyed, and they availed themselves freely of this newly* 
discovered liberty. 1 saw it stated not long ago in the 
papers that nearly 50,000 native ladies had thus visited the 
Exhibition ; and if this statement is correct, the fact is one 
of which it would be difficult to exaggerate the importance.” 

Nothing could be simpler or more effective for the 
purpose of instruction than such exhibitions. The 
exhibits dealing with historical matters have great value. 
They may be devised either to treat of general history of 
medical science or of historical matters of special local 
importance. Such an exhibit might be designed either to 
be complete in itself or to form part of a central exhibition, 
An exhibit may be permanently centred in a town, 
where people from various parts of the country resort, or 
so arranged as to be circulated among cities of more or 
less importance. Demonstration should be given in 
conjunction with exhibits. Representations of Ayurvedic 
dispensaries, and indigenous drug shops in which are collected 
the various kinds of herbs used fot medical purpose, 
pharmaceutical apparatus and surgical instruments, gods 
and goddesses of medicine in Iudian mythology, method 
of teaching the students, relation of physician and his 
patients, charms and talismans fastened round the patients' 
body in order to protect him from evil spirits, temple sleep 
as practised in famous temples, religious offerings to gods 
by the Brahmins for cure of the incurable diseases, etc., 
may form a most interesting exhibition. 

A Health Conference and Exhibition may be held in 
a manner to appeal to all classes. The simple practical 
methods of sanitation which are attainable to even the 
humblest villagers, the practical measures that may be 
undertaken for child-welfare work for the saving of 
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infants' lives, and the laws of school hygiene to maintain 
standards of efficient citizenship may be demonstrated and 
will be highly appreciated by all classes of people. The 
working programme which follows 1 have quoted from Mr. 
Wellcome’s classification of Exhibits in the Historical 
Medical Museum: 

Classification of Exhibits 
i Section 1. — Medicine. 

(a) Animal medicine; materia medica of the animal 
creation : traditions concerning the connection ot animals 
with the healing art. 

(i) Medical deities of savage, barbaric and other 
primitive peoples; figures, fetishes, charms, implements 
and other objects associated with the art of healing. 

(c) Antient deities of healing and other subjects 
associated with the art of healing by early primitive peoples 
and the early civilisations. 

(d) Votive offerings for health ( Donaria ), amillets, 
amuletic medicines, gems, emblems, talismans, rings, charms 
and other objects connected with the art of healing. 

(e) Paintings, drawings, engravings, etchings, photo¬ 
graphs, models, bas-reliefs, sculptures and casts of medical 
interest. 

(/) Pictures and miniatures from MSS. of all ages, of 
medical, surgical, pharmaceutical and alchemical interest. 

( g ) Portraits in oil, water-colour or wax, miniatures, 
silhouettes, etchings and engravings. Sculptured figures or 
busts of physicians, surgeons, alchemists, botanists, apothe¬ 
caries, chemists, pharmacists, nurses, etc., of all periods. 

(A) Pictures of medical, chemical and pharmaceutical 
institutions of all nations. 

(t) Pictures representing the important epochs and inter¬ 
esting events, such as' original operations, discoveries, etc., 

20 
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io the history of medicine, surgery, chemistry and pharmacy. 

(j) Medals, medallions, plaquettes and coins of historical 
medical interest. 

(k) Rare and curious MSS., xylographs, incunabula, 
early printed books and works of especial historic interest, 
periodicals, pamphlets, book-plates, etc., of, and connected 
with, medicine, surgery, pharmacy, chemistry, botany and 
the allied arts. 

(/). Historic letters, prescriptions, autographs, case and 
note-books, records of experiments, ancient diplomas, 
licences, corporate insignia, and personal relics of medical, 
pharmaceutical and chemical interest. 

(m) Relies of the influence of astrology on medicine, 
horoscopes, and other astrological diagrams bearing on the 
art of healing. 

Section 2. — Surgery , Dental Surgery, Veterinary Surgery and 

Anaesthetics. 

(а) Instruments used in surgery by prehistoric and 
savage peoples. 

(б) History and development of instruments and 
appliances used in surgery from the earliest times. 

(c ) Curious surgical appliances used in antient times; 
barber-surgeon’s bleeding basins and bowls, cupping instru¬ 
ments, etc. 

( d ) Improvised instruments and appliances that have 
been used in emergencies, especially those that have led to 
inventions and discoveries. 

( e ) Calculi, and other curious specimens of historical 
interest. 

(/) Relics of ancient dentistry; early artificial dentures. 

( [g ) Ancient dental instruments and appliances. 

(k) Ancient instruments used in veterinary surgery. 
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(t) Historical apparatus connected with the discovery 
and use of anaesthetics. 

Section 3. — Anatomy, Pathology, Obstetrics, etc. 

(a) Curiosities of anatomy, and curious anatomical 
models in wax, ivory, etc. 

(b) History of the nomenclature, causation and treat¬ 
ment of the most important diseases that have afflicted 
mankind from the earliest times. 

(c) Obstetric chairs, and other appliances used in early 
midwifery practice, the lying-in-room in ancient times, 
models for obstetrical teaching. 

( d ) Manacles and other appliances used in the treatment 
of the insane in ancient times. 

Section 4.—Opthalmic and Philosophical Instruments, etc. 

[а) Ancient spectacles, eye-glasses and instruments used 
as an aid to sight. 

(б) Ancient instruments and appliances used for testing 
sight. 

(c) The microscope from the earliest period. 

(d) Historic microscope. 

Section 5. — Hygiene, Public Health and Preventive Medicine. 

(a) Objects of interest, ancient and modern, connected 
with public health, preventive and tropical medicine. 

( b ) Masks, and other preventive methods of protection 
used against plague in ancient times. 

(c) Exhibits illustrative of physiology, anthropology, 
microscopy, bacteriology, biology, parasitology and 
geography. 

(d) Placards, posters, manifestos, declarations concern¬ 
ing health and disease, etc. 

(e) Ancient bills of health. 
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Section 6. — Pharmacy. 

(a) Ancient pharmacies. 

(5) Materia medica of all ages, specimens of ancient 
medicines and remedial agents of various periods. 

(c) Specimens illustrating the use of animal substances 
in medicine. 

(d) Early and curious relics of pharmacy. 

(e) Ancient stills, alembics, mortars and pharmaceuti¬ 
cal apparatus. 

(/) Specimens illustrating the history of early pharma¬ 
ceutical preparations. 

(o) Curious bottles, carboys, ointment and specie jars, 
drug vases, pots, ewers, mills, containers, and implements 
and appliances used in pharmacy. „ 

(A) Scales, weights and measures of all ages. 

(i) Ancient prescriptions and curious pharmaceutical 
recipes and recipe books. 

(J) Ancient prescription books and price lists. 

(A) Ancient counter bills, labels, business cards, curious 
advertisements and trade tokens. 

(1) Old travellers’ note-books and curious orders. 

(<*) Ancient apothecaries’ shop signs and early fittings, 
early pharmaceutical preparations and specimens of obsolete 
and curious medical combinations. 

(n) Ancient and modern medicine chests, civil, military 
and naval. 


Section 7.—-Chemistry and Botany. 

(a) Alchemists’ laboratories. 

(5) Ancient still, and apparatus used by early al¬ 
chemists- 
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(c) Historical apparatus used by famous discoverers. 

(d) Products and preparations, ancient and modern, of 
chemical and scientific research. 

( e ) First specimens of rare alkaloids, and other prepa¬ 
rations made by their discoverers. 

(/) Rare elements and their salts, etc. 

(g) Curious astrological, magnetic and early electrical 
appliances. 

(A) Ancient herbaria. 

(t) Specimens of abnormal plant forms and curious 
roots used in medicine. 

O') Relics of famous botanists. 


Section 8. — Hospitals, Nursing , Ambulance , Dietetics and 
Alimentation. 

(a) Objects connected with early hospitals and general 
nursing. 

(£) Early appliances used in nursing the sick. 

( c ) Ancient bed-bottles, urinals and bed-pans. 

(d) Naval and military nursing, ambulance appliances 
and equipments. 

( e ) Relics and objects of interest associated with 
nurses. 

(/) Relics of foundlipg hospitals. 

(g) Ancient methods of grinding corn, baking and 
cooking. 

(A) Curious articles of food and culinary imple¬ 
ments. 

(*) Methods of infant and invalid feeding in all ages. 
Historic menu-cards. 
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Section 9.—Toxicology and Criminology. 

(а) Specimens of rare and curious poisons. 

(б) Historical objects connected with famous poisoning 
and other criminal cases. 

(c) Curious methods of torture aud execution. 

(d) Improvised instruments used for criminal purposes. 


Section 10. — Quackery. 

(a) Ancient and modern pictures, prints and relics of 
notorious quack doctors. 

(5) Ancient and modern specimens of quack medicines, 
preparations and appliances. 

( c ) Old bills, placards and pamphlets referring to quack 
medicines. 


Section 11.—Adulteration of Foods and Drugs. 

(a) Specimens showing the adulteration and falsifica¬ 
tion of drugs, medicines, foods, fabrics aud other articles 
affecting health, or. associated with medicine, pharmacy 
and allied sciences. 


Section 12. — Photography. 

(a) Objects illustrating the invention and history of 
photography. 

(b) Early cameras and apparatus. 

(c) Daguerrotypes. 

(d) Portraits of the pioneers of photography. 
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(e) Original papers and MSS. connected with photo* 
graphy. 

(/) Application of photography to medicine and 
surgery, X-ray photography. 

(g) Early and rare apparatus. 

( h ) Curiosities of photography and its latest develop¬ 
ments. 

3. A scientific library for India .—At present we have 
no good modern scientific library in India. A good library 
is, however, indispensable to the disciples of Esculapius. 
The votary of science needs his library as well as his labora¬ 
tory for the advancement of his department of research. 

“ During the past dozen years from time to time com¬ 
plaint has been heard of the need of a library of scientific 
books and periodicals for India. At present we cannot be 
said to have any such thing as a good modern scientific 
library in India. What indeed have we in the way of 
medical libraries? We only know of the useful collection 
of books in the office of the Director-General in Simla. 
This consists of a large number of old volumes, of many 
bound sets of medical periodicals, and a good collection 
of modern books on the various brauches of medical science, 
but these cannot be of use to the worker in India, they 
are necessary as works of reference for the Director- 
General himself. Doubtless the Pasteur Institute has by 
now a fair collection of modern periodicals and books on 
bacteriology. In Calcutta there is a Medical College 
Library for the use of the staff and the students, good as 
far as it goes, and there is a fair collection of old and new 
books in the office of the Inspector-General of Civil Hos¬ 
pitals, which books are available for use of Civil Surgeons 
in Bengal. 

“ The Asiatic Society of Bengal has a line collection 
of scientific books and especially periodicals, but the 
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proportion of medical periodicals is very small and 
naturally so, as this great Society, though largely supported 

by medical officers, is in no sense a medical or even only 

\ 

a scientific society. 

“ We have no exact information as to the resources of 
Madras and Bombay or Lahore, no doubt all the Medical 
Colleges have useful libraries for the use of their staff 
and students. 

“ Something more than this is badly needed in India. 
A Central Medical Library containing all books of reference, 
periodicals relating to the medical sciences is what we need. 
Such a library should be centrally situated, it should 
consist of two parts, a library of reference and a circulat¬ 
ing library. It should be in charge of a paid librarian, 
who should know sufficient of French and German to hunt 
out references, and if need be translate passages for workers 
requiring references. 

“ The circulating library should possess several copies of 
all the best modern books on medicine, surgery and allied 
sciences, these should be available for medical officers all 
over India. An annual fee should be charged for the use 
of the library of small amount, and a deposit should be 
exacted against the value of books lent. There should be 
strict rules for the return and proper packing of books 
ieht; %n'd a limited period put as to the number of days or 
weeks a book lent out should be kept by the reader. 

“ A nucleus of such a library would be obtained by the 
transfer of many books from some of the small libraries 
above-mentioned. 

** Let us glance for a moment at the establishment of 
the library at Manila. This library commenced with a 
nucleus of only fifty books in July, 1902; by May 1905 it 
contained 17,350 volumes. This consists of 250 periodicals 
in all branches of science, of the latest editions of scientific 
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books published in Europe and America, copies of reports, 
etc. At first the library was to be for reference only, but 
owing to a growing demand at the beginning of 1904, 
arrangements were completed by which all persons em¬ 
ployed in the various departments of Government might 
take out * borrowers’ cards ’ subject to the provision of 
certain rules. A catalogue has just been published by 
Miss Mary Polk, the Librarian, and the library is now in 
a position of great usefulness, and the worker in Manila 
no longer feels the isolation and want of books of references 
which so greatly hinders the worker in the tropics.” 1 

An increase of books in the library should be constantly 
kept in view, and an attempt should be made to procure 
as perfect and extensive a series as possible of the transac¬ 
tions and proceedings of all the learned medical societies 
which now exist or have existed in different parts of the 
world. The catalogue of serial publications of learned 
societies, state governments, universities, public and 
private libraries should be collected. Letters should be 
sent to all the societies with a request that deficient series 
of volumes or parts of volume be supplied and books 
which are not to be found in the Catalogue of the Library 
be furnished from duplicates at the disposal of the different 
libraries of the world. 

The medical periodicals save us a vast expense which 
would otherwise be incurred for procuring many expensive 
works. In these periodicals we may read the lectures and 
opinions of the celebrated medical men of the civilised 
countries, and thus come into close contact with an 
influence of the great pioneers of science;—the personal 
magnitude of a great mind acts as an incentive to future 
discovery. 


21 


I. M. G., October 1905, p. 387. 
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The library should contain the best systematic 
monographic, and elemeutary works in different languages. 
It should keep alive the interest of the average readers in 
books. In selecting books for purchase, preference should 
be given to monographs and periodicals which have refer¬ 
ence to tropical climate. Always remember the remarks of 
Lord Avebury : “ It is one thing to own a library; it is 
quite another to use it wisely.*’ The library should have a 
fair collection of Old English and Oriental medical litera¬ 
ture whether in European or Oriental languages. The 
jibrariau should not only be a book-lover but an erudite and 
'discriminating student of medicine, ever ready to help the 
authors of any recent contributions on their subjects with 
necessary materials which may he of good service. -All 
photographs, negatives, maps, charts, and drawings should 
form part of the library. The members should testify 
their liberality and taste by voluntary contributions to 
the library, in the shape of rare and important mono¬ 
graphs and volumes of standard medical works of reference. 
The Stille Library of the University of Pennsylvania is a 
monument to his love of the literature and history of the 
science of medicine. Such a library would be a great boon 
to the medical profession not only of Calcutta, but of more 
wide areas and will be the means of bringing all sections 
together in friendly union. Interesting collections of books 
may be purchased—especially of erudite medical scholars. 
In Europe such collections often secure good prices. As an 
instance I quote here remarks on the sale of a famous 
collection of a medical antiquarian. 1 

" During the week Messrs. Knight, Frank, and Rutley 
have held an interesting sale, at their Auction Galleries in 
Conduit Street, of books, engraved portraits, manuscripts, 


> B. M. 3 ., Aug. 26,1906, p. 449. 
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engravings, and antiquities, formerly tlie property of 
Thos. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A. (1791-1865). The 
sale was by order of the executors of a descendant, in 
whose possession the collection had remained since the 
death dhthe well-known surgeon and antiquarian in 1865. 
The fact that forty years had passed added interest to a 
collection which represented the life-work of a man who 
played no small part in advancing medical and antiquarian 
knowledge in the earlier part of the last century. In 
spite of the holiday season the sale attracted a large 
attendance, and good prices were obtained. The catalogue 
contained 260 lots, of which nearly half were books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts. The first five lots were the 
earlier volumes of the Journal of the British Archaeological 
Association, in which Pettigrew took a leading part from 
its foundation in 1843. He acted as its treasurer, and 
some of the earlier meetings were held at his house. There 
were several works illustrated by George Cruikshank, in 
their original paper covers, and bearing the autograph and 
inscription of the artist to his contemporary and friend, 
Pettigrew, for whose work on the History of Egyptian 
Mummies, published in 1834, Cruikshank drew the coloured 
plates. Of this work an important remainder was sold. 
The original drawings for the coloured plates were included 
amongst the drawings and engravings. The most im¬ 
portant item amongst the books was Lot 76, Gulielmi 
Harvei Exercitatio anatomiea de motn cordis el sanguinis 
in auimalibus, Francofnrli, 1628, first edition. This small 
aud brief pamphlet, not exceeding in length an average 
medical lecture or address, realized £30. The catalogue 
included remainders of some of the well-known works with 
which the name of Pettigrew is associated, such as the 
Bibliotheca Sussexiaua, of which the first volume appeared 
in 1827 and the second in 1839; Pettigrew’s Medical 
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Portrait Gallery: Lneien Greville with George Cruikshank’s 
etched illustrations, 1835. The collection of engraved 
portraits of physicians, surgeons, and medical writers, 
chiefly of the latter part of the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centuries, realized upwards of £50. 
It included three portraits of Edward Jenner: an impres¬ 
sion of the three-quarter length, of the doctor leaning 
against a tree, drawn and engraved by J. Smith, was sold 
for £5 15 9.) and two others, one by W. Sharp and 
W. Skelton, after Hobday, in proof state, and the other 
by W. Say after Northcote, realized £7. There were 
several portraits which recalled Pettigrew’s connexion with 
the Medical Society of London and the Royal Humane 
Society, notably those of Lettsom and the Duke of Kent, 
of which the original copper-plates, engraved by Skelton, 
were sold. It was through the influence of Lettsom that 
Pettigrew became Secretary to the Royal Humane Society, 
and it was there that he made the acquaintance of the 
Duke of Kent, who appointed him surgeon extraordinary, 
and subsequently surgeon in ordinary to himself and the 
Duchess of Kent. In that capacity he vaccinated their 
daughter, the late Queen; the lymph was obtained from 
one of the grandchildren of Lettsom. The Duke of Kent 
brought Pettigrew under the notice of the Duke of Sussex, 
and the latter made him surgeon in ordinary and also 
librarian to Kensington Palace, so that indirectly the 
influence of Lettsom led to the compilation of the Biblto- 
tlieca Sussexiana. Amongst the miscellaneous engravings, 
Lot 177—a set of four relating to the Victory —realized 
£7 10s., and were of interest as recalling the fact that 
Pettigrew’s father was a naval surgeon and served in the 
Victory .” 

The librarian should always bear in mind, that the 
call to-day was for a greatly improved library service, and 
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that one of his functions was to direct the public taste 
for books, so that the people might learn to distinguish 
what was good, original and sound from what was futile 
and useless. The main purpose of a library was to meet 
the intellectual needs of the students after they bad done 
with their purely academic studies. But he should on 
no account throw away books which seems to him useless. 
Dr. Arthur Ernest Cowley, Librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, one of the chief speakers at the Conference 
of the Library Association which concluded at Cardiff 
recently, said that at the Bodleian Library they got rid of 
nothing. Whatever they received was deposited there for 
all time, and it would be dangerous, even if they had the 
power, to discard or to refuse to receive anything. “ For 
instance,” he said, “ when the First Folio of Shakespeare 
was sent to us in 1623 we received the copy in sheets and 
bound it. In 1664 we had a newer edition. This was 
therefore thought a better edition, and so the first folio 
was sold probably for a very few shillings. All trace of 
it was lost for 240 years, until in 1905 it unexpectedly 
emerged from a country-house library and was identified 
with complete certainty. It was then bought back by 
the Library for £3,000.” 

The teachers should encourage their students to under¬ 
take research in the public libraries. It is desirable 'that 
the librarian should be a member of our profession, other¬ 
wise it would be difficult for him to help scholars to learn 
anything from the history of medicine in any of its 
branches. The Libraries of the Calcutta Medical College 
and Carmichael Medical College, I am sorry to remark, have 
not been, but should be placed, in charge of scholars who 
have been well-informed physicians. 

4. Lectures .—Popular lectures on subjects of historical 
interest may be arranged for illucidation of historical 
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truths. A series of lectures may be delivered as regards 
the history of medicine in various countries as medicine 
men existed in all countries: the medicine in India, 
Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Greece, Rome, Arab, China, 
Japan, etc. The relation of priest and physician offered 
interesting studies. The medical ethics—its rise and 
progress—and its present position among professional men 
may be dilated upon in a series of lectures. As regards 
the history of medicine in Britain, the Fitz-Patrick 
Lectures are replete with information on medical study 
in London during the Middle Ages, English medicine 
in the Anglo-Saxon times, the Arabian medicine, and 
other interesting subjects. The Harveian Orations deal 
with important historical studies : the relation of Harvey 
to his great predecessor Galen; appreciation of the works 
done by his companions and contemporaries; commemora¬ 
tion of the good deeds and the munificence of the founder, 
benefactors and donors of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Lectures on the history of medicine may deal with the 
general 6tudy of its philosophy, the exposition of various 
theories which have been used in by-gone ages, the lives and 
works of ancient physicians, and the epidemics of past 
ages: these informations cannot but be instructive and 
useful to us. 

5. Pictures and Drawings .—The aid of pictorial 
representation in studying history of medicine may here be 
best shortly adverted to. A collection of portraits, etc., 
are essentially necessary for a systematic study of 
the subject. Who does not like to see the features 
of eminent surgeons and physicians—the real benefactors 
of human race! So we should preserve the likeness of 
such men. Pictures of ancient hospitals, pharmacies, dis¬ 
pensaries, surgical operations, surgical instruments and appli¬ 
ances, and ambulance equipments should be collected from 
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different countries of all ages and scientifically studied with 
reference to evolution of medical knowledge. It has been 
said: “ A few scratches with a pen are better than 
whole pages of the most elaborate description ”— Mrs. 
Jameson, Legend of the Madonna. 

“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam quae sunt oculis subject fidelibus.” 

Hor. Epist. ad Pisones, 1.180. 

“ Things by the ear received, men’s minds excite 
Much less than when submitted to the sight; 

For the spectator with his trusty eyes, 

To his own mind impression best applies/* 

Translation by Andrew Wood, M.D. 

The importance of illustrations in books of medical 
science is apparent to the students of medicine. The 
pictorial representations of “ Domestic Sanitary Defects ”— 
a book by T. Aridgin Teale, M.A., Surgeon to the 
General Infirmary, Leeds, shows at a glance every 
important fault to which domestic sanitary arrangements 
are liable. The disastrous effects of small pox, the benefits 
of vaccination, the good effects of pure air and water, 
ventilation of dwelling bouses, school buildings, barracks, 
etc., may be better shown by wall diagram, pictures, and 
magic-lantern slides than by written descriptions. To help 
students in their study of history of medicine various 
devises may be improvised. As an example, let me 
mention the Hislorischer-Medicinal Kalendar : 

A Medical Almanack : “ This almanack is printed in 
188 sheets, to be torn off every other day as the year 
advances. Professors Pagel and Schwalbe have clearly 
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devoted much care to their Riitorischer-Medicinal Kalendar. 1 
Each sheet, about 9 inches in length aud over 3 inches in 
breadth, bears at the foot the dates of two consecutive 
days, with the usual astronomical and ecclesiastical notes. 
The middle of the page is devoted to short notices of 
the medical worthies of every age who began or ended 
their careers on the corresponding days, British authorities 
being duly honoured. The text also includes notes on 
medico-historical events, quotations from standard authors 
on medicine and doctors, and pieces of folk-lore. The 
essential feature of this almanack is an illustration at the 
head of the page. Several collections have been laid 
under contribution ; the reproductions of the Dutch school 
of the seventeenth century are exceedingly good, so are 
the copies of yet older woodcuts from .medical works of the 
Pare type. There remains a considerable proportion of 
facsimiles of medals commemorating the cholera at 
Hamburgh, the visit of Napoleon III and Eugenie to a 
cholera ward, the Red Cross Union and others less 
pleasing, and of the character rated by second-hand book¬ 
sellers as “curios/’ The elaborate medal representing 
literally the figurative purgation of Louis XIV by the 
Pope and the Bey of Tunis would seem to show how that 
monarch was hated, outside his own kingdom, until we find 
a similar work of art bearing the figures of Louis, 
Marlborough, and Eugene under the influence of a drastic 
judge, an unsavoury metaphor expressing the relief felt by 
all concerned when the Peace of Utrecht was signed.” 

The portraits of some of the professors of the Calcutta 
Medical College have been collected in the college; but the 


1 Spcmann's Historischei'-Medicinal Kalendar , 1905. [Spcmann’s 
Hiflfcorico-Medical Almanack for 1905.] Bearbeitet von Professor Dr. J*. 
Pagel und Professor Dr. J. Schwalbe in Berlin. Borlin and Stuttgart; 
W. Spemanu. (M. 2.) 
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portraits of ex-students of the college who have made 
their names famous in their country are to be found no¬ 
where. The lives of the alumni of the college should be 
narrated in a Roll of the College with their portraits. 
The Annual Medical list as published under the direction 
of the Bengal Council of Medical Registration persuant to 
sub-section (1) of section 32 of the Bengal Medical Act, 
1914, supplies us with the qualifications of the physicians 
and surgeons, but it gives us no information as regards 
the work done by them in the domain of special subjects 
followed by them. 

It is unnecessary to dilate this Introduction any 
further. I conclude it with the remarks 1 of Adams: 
“ Surely every age ought to endeavour to benefit by the 
experiments, whether successful or otherwise, of all 
preceding ones; instead of every generation commencing 
a new series of trial, and wandering over the same 
ground in search of truths which had been long ago 
discovered; or in stumbling through the mazes of error 
without regarding the beacons set up by their forefathers 
to direct the footsteps of their descendants. If the wisdom 
of antiquity be entitled to high reverence in any case, 
it surely is so in medicine, founded as this art especially 
is on general observation and experience.” 


1 Panina Aegiaeta, Vo). T, Sydenham Society's Publications, p. rii. 
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Progress in Indigenous Manufacture. 

Medicines Available in Large Quantities. 

“ A noticeable feature in Calcutta in recent years has 
been the remarkable progress made in the manufacture 
of drugs and pharmaceutical preparations out of indi- 
geneous materials- Thus it is now found that many of 
the dispensaries large and small, private and State, are 
largely using locally-procured medicines and drugs in 
preference to those imported from other countries. This 
change is due to the strong advocacy, by well-known 
medical men, Indian and European, for the development 
of this branch of local industry and the whole-hearted 
co-operation by the Government in this direction Prominent 
members of the Indiau Medical Service and well-known 
scholars of scientific research pointed out to the Govern¬ 
ment and the people the necessity for this industry from 
financial and other considerations. 

Among Indians, those who were advocates of a more 
extended substitution of locally-procured drugs held that 
the advantage might not be so much in the financial 
saving to the country as in the more extended use of 
serviceable drugs. No one who had looked into the ques¬ 
tion of the remedial agents sold in the village drug-shops 
could doubt that many, in fact the majority, were worse 
than useless. The few that were good were neglected and 
largely so because of the cry for imported drugs and it 
was a frequent complaint that European pharmacy was 
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obliterating all knowledge of the time-honoured drugs of 
this country. There was au awakened interest in the 
subject of India’s indigenous drugs and monumental works 
by an army of European savants replete with particulars 
regarding the drugs of India gave the results both of 
personal investigation and of a laborious enquiry into 
recognised sources in the contemporary medical world. 
With the establishment in India of Universities' and 
medical schools where European medical science was taught 
there soon arose an army of pupils, uot unworthy of their 
masters. And their labours in the field of pharmacology 
coupled .with the sympathy of well-known members of the 
Indian Medical Service gave an impetus to the investi¬ 
gation the possibilities of indigenous medical drugs. 

In 1918 the Board of Scientific Advice accepted a 
proposal for the formation of a Drugs Manufacture 
Committee to investigate the possibilities of the cultivation 
of medicinal plants in India and the manufacture of drugs 
from them on a commercial scale. The Government of 
India acted on this recommendation and appointed a 
committee whose primary functions will be to investigate. 
The possibilities of the cultivation of medicinal plants in 
India and (2) the manufacture of drugs from them on a 
Commercial scale. And it was also proposed that the 
committee should consider the various lines on which the 
investigation can best be undertaken and also the present 
position as regards the manufacture of drugs in India from 
indigenous products and the Indian requirements of such 
drugs as have hitherto been imported from abroad. As 
soon as experience has proved that any drug can be manu¬ 
factured at Government Medical Store Depdts at a 
sufficiently low cost, private enterprise will be invited to 
undertake its manufacture. It is learnt that considerable 
progress has now been made and that several articles 
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which before the war were imported, are now being manu¬ 
factured-in India. 

Although much yet remains to be done before the re¬ 
sources of India can be fully utilised in the production of 
drugs, the following list of articles which are wholly or in 
part derived from Indian sources shows that some appre¬ 
ciable progress has been made. These articles are; Absolute 
Alcohol, Acids—Hydrochlroic, Nitric and Sulphuric— 
Alum, Ammonia, Argenti Nitras, Caffeine, Calcium 
Carfoonite, Calcium Chloride, Calcium Phosphate, Castor 
Oil, Collodion, French Chalk, Glucose, Kerasine Solution, 
Lysol, Magnesium Carbonate, Magnesium Sulphate, 
Morphia, Oleic Acid, Oils of Linseed, Dill, Cloves, 
Carraway, Cedarwood, Croton, Sandalwood, Theobroma, 
Eucalyptus and Turpentine; Pharmaceutical preparations 
of Aloes, Asafcetida, Belladonna, Benzoin, Cinchona, 
Colocynth, Digitalis, Hyoscyamus, Indian Hemp, Liquorice, 
Nux Vomica, Opium and Squills j Plaster of Paris, 
Potassium Carbonate, Prepared Chalk, Pyroxylin, Rectified 
Spirit, Soft Soap, Sodium Arsenite, Sodium Carbonate, 
Sodium Chloride (chemically pure), Sodium Nitrate, 
Sodium Phosphate. Sodium Sulphate, Starch, Sulphate of 
Iron, Talc, Tannie Acid and Thymol. 

Many of the above have been manufactured in India 
for the first time and are now available for sale in large 
quantities/’—^TH# Englishman , October 11,1922. 



History of Indian Medicine 

CHAPTER I 

BRAHMA 

The Hindus believe the science of medicine to be of 
divine origin. In the Rgveda, 1 we find a verse addressed to 
god Rudra: “ I hear thou art the best of physicians.” 
He is also described as “ the depositary of all sciences,” and 
“the possessor of healing medicines.” In the Yajurveda, 
he is referred to as “the first divine physician” 2 * “who 
drives away all diseases.” In the Atharvaveda, we find: 
“ (Tl\e god) that has caused (disease) shall perform the 
cure. He is himself the best physician. Let him indeed, 
the holy one, prepare remedies for thee, together with 
the (earthly) physician.” 8 

Brahma, the first member of the Hindu triad, was the 
propounder of the healing art—the Ayurveda or the Science 
of Life. It is said to be an Upaveda of Rgveda. 4 

Dhanvantari, however, taught Susruta that it had 
been composed by Brahma as a sub-division of the 


1 firoqtjTOH sr Bread fi II. 7.16. 

* wfit Ch. Y. 

* AV. II. 9. 6. Bloomfield’s Translation. 

4 i Caraua Vyuha by VySsa. 
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Atharvaveda before he created the animated beings. It 
consisted of a hundred thousand slokas or verses, divided 
into a thousand chapters. But considering the short span 
of life and inadequate intelligence of man he recast the 
book into eight divisions as follows 1 :— 

1. &alya Tantra or Major Surgery : This part deals 
with the description and uses of the various surgical instru¬ 
ments and appliances, the preparation and properties of 
caustics and actual cautery, the methods of removing 
foreign substances introduced into the body from outside, 
as grass, wood, stones, sand, iron, earth, bones, hair, nails, 
or formed inside the body, as pus, blood, etc., also the 
foetus within the womb and the diagnosis of inflam¬ 
matory swellings.® 

2. Salakya Tantra or Minor Surgery : It treats 
of diseases of parts of the body situated above the 
clavicles, such as the diseases of the eyes, nose, mouth, 
ears, etc., and their treatment. 3 

3. Kaya Cikitsa or Medicine : It deals with the inner 
medicine, i.e., the constitutional diseases of the body such 
as Fever, Diarrhoea, Haemorrhage, Consumption, Insanity, 
Epilepsy, Leprosy, Urinary disorders, etc., and their 
cures. 4 

1 w jtsit: staiTOrew 

wrafwf strain i 

wftwr infamy i i sreu' mstra' qmfcftopi qfarc- 
wwwiti fwitw' qiifarcwftfafa i s. s. r. i. 

* rt* «rai‘ 

toiw* i ibid. 

* *rt*f *rwrwi! ttotfir 
atiffm5qiw»nn*i i ibid. 

* qnaifafaw *iw swftirt i^wfqiTiiiqfanqi* 

ww i im . 
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4. Bhuta Vidya or Demonology: It dictates the 
rules to be observed in performing the various religious 
procedures, in offering sacrifices to the gods and in 
conciliating the planetary influences, etc., in order to cure 
the mental derangements due to being possessed by a Deva, 
or an Asura, or a Gandharva, or a Yaksa, or a Kaksasa, or 
a Pitr (any ancestral spirit), or a PiSaca, or a Naga. 1 

5. Kaumarabhrtya or the Science of Paediatrics: It 
treats of the management of infants and advises us as to 
the means of rectifying the morbid conditions of milk of 
the wet-nurses and of curing various diseases caused by 
unwholesome milk and planetary influence. 2 

6. Agada Tantra or Toxicology: It deals with the 
methods of diagnosis and treatment of the poisonous bites of 
snakes, insects, spiders, scorpions, mice, etc., and with the 
means of curing patients suffering from poisoning due to 
an incompatible combination of food. 3 

7. Rasayana or the Science of Tonics : It treats of 
medicines which preserve youth, prolong life, promote in¬ 
telligence and strength, and give power to resist diseases. 4 

8. Vajikarana Tantra or the Science of Aphrodisiacs: 
It treats of remedies for increasing the quantity of 
semen when it is scanty, rectifying its morbid conditions, 
revigorating when it is wasted, regenerating its losses, 
and also for stimulating sexual desire. 5 

qpinfanFwnfe i s - s - '■ 

i lbid - 

fqqddtofaqtqsfltqiw’n^' i lbid - 

i Ibid - 
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In the Caraka and SuSruta Samhitas, Brahma is said 
to be the originator of medical science. This belief' 
in the divine origin of medical knowledge was shared also by 
other nations, in ancient times. The Egyptian priests 
believed that Thoth was the inventor of science in general. 
The authorship of the oldest Egyptian works on medicine 
is ascribed to him The works of Thoth were ultimately 
incorporated into the so-called Hermetic Books, six of 
which treated of medicine, anatomy and cure of diseases. 
The King Osins and his son Horus, the Egyptian sun-god, 
are also reputed as inventors of medicine. Thoth, Osiris 
and Horus may be compared with Brahma, Daksa and Sun 
(BhSskara) as inventors of the Art of Healing. The 
Egyptian Thoth was known to the ancient Greeks as 
Hermes, and “ Greek scholars trace the Greek Hermes to 
an Indian source, and assume the existence of two gods 
of the same name.” 1 

Le Clerk traces the origin of the science of medicine 
as far back as the time of Adam, the title of his fourth 
chapter being “ Le Premier Homme a el6, en certain sens, 
le premier Medicin.” If we carry the history still further 
back, we are drifted on the table-land of legend—a land 
enveloped in impenetrable mist and darkness, a land of 
unrealities, like Chaos. 

In Greek literature, the earliest allusion to the healing 
art is found in Homer, who represents it as derived from 
the gods. Horus was identified by the Greeks with 
their Apollo, and to him the discovery of the science of 
medicine is attributed.* The Greeks also traced the origin 
of the healing art to Asdepius, a deified son of Apollo. 

1 Wootton, Chronicles of Pharmacy, Vol. I, p. 6. 

* Inventum medioina mourn est, opiferque per orbem, 

Diconj et herh&rum subjects potent!* nobis, 

Ovjd. 
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The concurrent testimony of all the ancient nations suppcrts 
the divine origin of the science. The belief is confirmed 
by Hippocrates (Liber de Vet. Med.), and by Cicero (“Deo- 
rum immortalium inventioni ccnsecrata est ars rnedica.”— 
Tusc. Lib. iii). 

Wootton quotes some passages from the Ecclesiasticus': 
“The Lord hath created medicines out of the earth and 
he that is wise will not abhor them, etc.,” and concludes-: 
“ The idea that physicians get their skill direct from God 
is prominent in these passages and is perhaps truer than 
we are willing to admit in this age of curricula and 
examinations .” 1 

Dr. Ryan 2 remarks :—“All medicine is derived, from 
God, and without his will it cannot exist or be practised. 
Hence the healing art, if disunited from religion, would be 
impious or nothing. Illness requires us to implore the Deity 
for assistance and relief, and humbles human pride. The 
seeds of the art, the wonderful cures, and the powers of 
remedies, are in the hand of God. He has beneficently 
supplied various remedies, and pronounces with our 
tongues, the fate, life and death, of man. Whence, we 
see the dignity of medicine, and what reverence is due 
to the Divine Author of it. Sacred history confirms 
this sentiment, “ Every cure is from God.” “ The Most 
High created medicines out of the earth.” Every thing 
we enjoy are the gifts of God : none but the impious ever 
doubted this truth ; none but fools dared to deny it. 

“ It is recorded that Jesus, the son of Sirach, was one 
of the first who attributed the origin of medicine to the 
Deity. And we also read in Scripture, ‘ Honour the 
physician for the need thou hast of him, for the Lord 
hath created him/ 


1 Wootton, Chronicles of Pharmacy, Vol. I, p. 48. 

* Dr. Ryan, Medical Jurisprudence, 2nd ed., 1836, pp. 3*4, 
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“' All medicine is from God, and without him it 
cannot exist or prosper ; our art, disunited from religion, 
is either impious or nothing/ 1 Such is the first precept 
in the moral statutes of the Italian Universities, and 
it is that of Roderic a Castro, in his Medico-Politica, and 
of the profession in all countries. 

“ The fate of the sick and the success of medicines are 
in the hand of the Deity : * in him we live, move, and 
have our being ’; and our curative means, and our 
knowledge of the nature and treatment of diseases, are 
subservient to his divine will and pleasure.” 

MSS. of Ayurveda :—Bik. Cat. 1382, 1383. Ayurveda 
Rastlyana: But the colophon I fa fjnfcztqmnrng&VeroSt, 
etc., proves it beyond doubt, to be a commentary by 
HemSdri. 

References: 

1. Scfiruta Samhita, I. i. 

2. Bower MS. (where he teaches the Asvins about the 
Chebulic Myrobolana). 3 

8. Gada Nigraha,' 1 Vol. II, p. 675, Haiitakl kalpa. 


1 “Omnis inedicina a Deo cst. Cuditus delapsa non sine Dei 
consilio vivifc agitqne. Hinc ars nostra sine religione, vel impia vel 
nihil/’—La Politica del Medico noil* csercizio deli’ arte sna. Dal celebre 
Alessandro Knipps Macoppe, Piofessore di Mcdicina nell* J. R. 
Universita di Padova. Milano, 1820. 

2 Hoernle’s Ed., Ch. XI, p. 164. - 

•sum ^»fa«nfa^ i 
* * * * * 

# * * * * 

q;m nnwf mirawfar i 
*«n n 
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4. He is also referred to in the Brahma Vaivarta 
Purina 1 as the originator of the medical science from 
the four Vedas. 

sing: srowSrosng, qqnqfa: i 

fqpqqq =qq>i?; e: u 

wai g-wt t? wt^iq qql fqg: i 
neng 'qqnq q;« 
iqfiwq qigsqij qtefemg I 
qqgt qronere ^ q*: effmqm: u 
%qf qwfq fqqqf qqnfa qgpmfq q i 
anfaqnroftair*! qnftq qqft foswr h 
qsqqiftf^qlqw: qufaqrqlsfoftgdt i 
q$qc vetqtsnfiqmt swqft q*t: 11 
snqiqft 3 H 3 ifa: q«t: qrceihjrcq qq q i 
q'q qqnrtq^i: q'm ^ifonaiqn: h 
fafqRUifraPreiq *tw rwi qqlqqq 
q^qqifqq wnqiq qqsrc qq 3 qfa n 
fqfqi<gK»q *n« fqqlgiqqqiK q; i 
fqfqscBiqngff fq«it qnrsmqtqqnr e: 11 
fqfqRSiqrcqqra Hqa^ifaqtgqt i 
giq' qqqre^qf' qqsqiq qqnq w. 11 
qqnq qqgqq anfafar*jfqq?q»i i 
sn*nqq gsicw' suraarwr q n 
qjqql sfiqgraq qq»K wrarafa > 
qqnr siq^t «r|qt :i 

qi^teK qgfgdt snqraqt’qqiqqfg i 
^qijrqrt q=qq qqtrc wifagfli: 11 
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5. As$§nga Hfdaya SarhhitS, I.i. 1 

6. Bli&va PrakSsa, I. i.' 3 

7. He is also mentioned in Vrana CikilsS Grantha as to 
have introduced, horn, leeches and sharp instruments 
in medical practice. 3 

Books: 

1. Ayurveda: This has been described before. 

2. Brahma Saifahita: Bhiva MiSra alludes to this 


work as being composed by Brahma. 



Formula} ascribed to Brahma :— 



Name 

Book 


A uthor 

1. Sarvanga Sandara Rasa 

R. S. S., 

p 109 

Brahmft. 

2. V&taknlffntaka Rasa 

»» 

p. 310 

M 

3. Caturmmukha Rasa 

• » 

p. 318 

Caturmmukha 

4. AmvStta Gaja Siraha Modaka 

5» 

p. 344 

Vidhi. 

5. Vijayananda 

)> 

p. 432 

BrahmS. 

6. SutikSgbna Ilasa 


p. 458 


7. Nilkaotha Rasa 

»> 

p. 482 

»! 

8. Mrtasafljlvana-agada 

C. D., 

p. 344 

»» 

9. Vrhafc Agnimukha Curna 

G. N., Vo!. I, 

p. 82 

»> 

10. Vrhat Sarasrata Curna 

»> »» 

p. 84 

»> 

11. Candra PrabhS GutikS 

»> »» 

p. 119 



fufltmrasra wmr a 

Brahma Yaivarta Puraija, Brahniakhanda, Cb. XVI. 

1 am nsirafawfmimi i 

* nm*ra^ i 

* vn' wsunrmi t 
maroirmnaa amsr f»rf*d grr it 

GOML, XXIII, 13242. 
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Name Book Author 

12. 8Syambhuva Guggnla G. N., Vol. I, p. 129 SAyambhura, 

18. MScikSsava „ „ p. 177 Brahmt 

14. DaiaaSra Sarpi Vaidya Grantha, GOML, 13220 „ 

16. Karptonrta Taila Rasa Sabkefca Kalika, p. 30 „ 

16. Sahaoara Oil Bower MS., p. 109 Siyambhnra. 

1. Sarvanga Sundara Rasa. 
ssrffgsfd x *\ i 
iJTOjTO *!** faq* **TTOI* I 
*5?^ fa**l Zl** €*f1«t* || 
toi *nsi Jratron *jtototo*: i 
W5 TOffal BTOit fafom: II 
to^ *re*ra* ^faror' fafar: i 

ra*i **: wiiw: h 

2. Vatakulantaka. 

TOfTOT*: i 

wnfa fan toSto *fsiTO* i 

q Ki to* TOl**#?n *w* i 

TO* *!$*** *R$?| I 

*$* *ffroig i 

TOT anvsgqfar fafaro*: i 

*toi^ nrott * iron i 
totoj. toi^tINto I 

to: toto *totohI? to* i 

HID*! *11*1 TOf TOT*’. II 

3. Caturmmukha Rasa. 

*g*$*tTO: i 

TOTO**fa*' to TOfft* * i 
TOI* f*Sl **l*KTOfu‘ I 
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wmliflhsi Wirt fewt 1 
fro*TTO*M i 

wwmw *^ft%5 i 
TOroifiw* grtr^Wrorort i 
TOU*H(|^ TOTOTOITOf I 
TO$*lTOfiPl *U‘ ^ ft vp nm l 
fTCTOTOfo i qT^TO[ *#**1^ I 
TO im fron* TOifrowfTONr i 
me TOfarri TOfoJtfo amtirn i 
*$* TOfrofwfro^i i 

*roi* frorok n yJ*q*tiro : i 
TO*g»$wt *mr *g*f* wito: it 


4. Amavata Gaja Simha Modak. 

TO ta wTORiTO lTO: i 
**^5** TOW TOt*W totto? i 

tfK*« TO f * TOT*^ TOTO I 

«iira irag*wT *row totoi i 
zipto to **’ *rfrro TOift * i 

fi»Wl-ftTOn-*TC-fTO^t*rt TOTO1I 

nan an Sfaqa* *ft*rot totoi i 
to’ *N tot to' to*^ to <t* i 
<#at *$\*kt *ra' TOTH 5TO^ i 

•s. 

*to *nj»n fro' *tottoj «ftro' i 
to* «*?k mro TOwfatq to: i 

TOlfTOTO l*(»l*PWWI: I 
*w»iwf W4f *Nft faW»ri^: d 
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5. VijayInanda. 

i 

TORra uniqr fqqrt wranir i 
qtnr^q qqqraf i 
wt: qq qqwa q«r imtof* fqqg i 
qtf qqqrre ftwi qtq%q qrem i 
qgfliififiraiqqi q«r ^fqqqt i 
qqqf^T flWIfl qnq*l<?fqqqq: I 
ftfqqq %faqqw\ qf** fja fqrqq i 
q$$q fqq’Rng qnatqfqrfq< «wr i 
qqteT fqqsnrra qwqn fqf*far: gqr i 
ftawi»pqqww ‘ fqg?: faO i «w$ n 


6. SuTIKAGHNA RASA. 

qfqqnqtw. i 

qqwqnqtTW’ qnftqtq *qqqi i 
qqr* qq 3 « qriftgj^q qq^« ■ 
gqiqqjpntq qfeqrt iw qqn: i 
aqqqftqrcqfrrcr . qfhqnwcnwq: i 
qfnqrqt qqt qm qirot qfoftFfar it 


7. N ILK A NTH A RASA. 
^qqqjYcq : i 

qjw qsqqf «SW fW fqqqnroqf i 
qqnrt^qngqt qqjqnqqrt&rf i 
fqqrc-fawn qq qqww qqq q i 

M 

WWIlfll 1 
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* 2 * wrawraftwtffara i 
ant >jt% gra u^f faffffSfft i 
Ararat wltflt *t$ n«n i 
qv&'v arafft n ffra% i 
*tararot *tr *ira ?raran fafarn: gn i 
^gtrrafaftff* »itn n 


8. MrtasaKjIvana Agada. 
«nrar*Nfftraff: i 

rararar gs^' *rt*t ^prewiwigiw9»i n 

g^raqiitw-w’cgtiratfirara^’ra: n 
airaragra#lff-*ff!*fafff^fara*taTffT: i 


gra^«j gm‘ Ann gfaan f^: * 

srgjfwt araw? ft « wa«n?hgl awAnran i 
ifffatqffw*gjm« 7 TOra n 

g:raraMtaragnaR^ffn»5*K*ri a 
^wmwfi»n i-^ygngfi»g»ft w i 
»rratfhm <w 


9. V^hat Agniuukha Curna. 1 

mfasref i 

rarft fa«w qrai faff” apraifa ^ ■ 
gjwtn wrt;«n*f ffrMt fan <ihrc* o 
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qrif finr»gin wwi i 

wfaftanNwmw: qtagfinm ; u 
< Wfl«W<U» 5 Tff*T' wrcwrg i 
wrasrurote 9 gqr4t gtqw q n 
wnsfafon q«n vgwwwi i 
fiwuj'UMfiigJfft qftfqraqqqqnqqt: n 
gwifn ^w^nffn qrrctg i 
strifm ' q «mr gq gfc|*trq?m n 
fq«i*g*nfqg * 9 i gffisftpqfq^qn: i 
mggiP^N w#s fqwm u 
fq*r«w? g gwg iroissgqrqqN q i 
gwfaa ira: wan wmp* qqtq^g n 
qqftfgqquqqfig qwqqfqroqTg i 
q#qqf gqnsqT* qq gqn^ ggqm«i 11 
q q^qn g flg f q qrgqngtq ?rwin i 
qq«n< ggtqgs fq*m q gqiqq^ ii 
!HB^Sf'BT%fnire*Tftl‘ q ftq^g I 
gqqr«iqqtqq wr' $sn g «tn% u 
qqqigqr \q*i fqqwqqqr faqq^ i 
ggqreqgt qifn q^gar’ q qqqil 11 
qgqfqgw ^q \qqwt fqqqrcl i 
g«qi fqflto w agfawl qftqftfgg^ 11 

10. Vhhat Sarasvat Curna. 

m«rc«ri qqg i 

grmqnrif qqqnqgtt q iftfq qi^q qrai i 
wwqiiH^l q qgifq qq 931 g ^jqq qqtiflq n 
gqgq gw qftfr q#q mnfqtf gqrfqfqfihnqi: i 
gfqggwit 3 iratsqwi firew: qrafqq ffgnU • 
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<re*r: fNre*ere*i fl^ngai fag* * amm n 
• am^rafa? ?m*i faffpt grag i 
enfarmr Garret g*N*t fterreng ii 


11. Candraprabha Gutika. 


narwi gfean I 


^tewarmfamafa*2i$jaH«rlfai«rar 
«jfa«afa**tgarirafaansaH am epaani \ 
aratgerfaeifasfaraaal erYfasnmfaa 
are arfcra: g ew g rw* Sr#e**reif*ra*i 11 
«atlrrn* fomegawigtf snefaanar: e* 
Yarotfa gga gaum ele ea arreang i 



aen* ewretf arqtagfcrnta* ei^mg ti - 
B anfa«i£fgwfa8r^»a*U§<*#e<ig 

teftwig» 

«n^Hrf*q ««T»faa fafam mgwt 3fam 
«Kre: ea* e^teafae' ircrfaaat aiakrg n 
* grafted 4lfllflQ 1 
gat’ mfat faatfatf * wfa elan gar mw h 


12 . Sayambhuva Gugqula. 
mm8gtg»gg: i 

e fift a i <ww mafrfoa* g*g?at£*t * i 
merer earfamr’ a ql gt erefag ne re n 
faai*tm*ewawfow^emfa?ga?t- 

®s 
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gfiriig toroita jut Msr. m: t 

<K 

ftft W»«t*ra‘ 3TO»rew*raPrtg || 
fanfa gregfla'l fgwrcggfiggrtgfa i 
sgngwgw^lfltftagaftigwig it 
srafa gtftqfamfo g gft: granpi: tftm: u 


13. Macikasava. 


wfaww. i 


*nPnn<n: *m g st*s<rt * Pmg^g i 
^*gW gfafgj g% $151 «gm3g 11 
g*w fhm gw Wi iwwt i 
ft?i1w^§iWwNiwiftg\: n 
nftwi m\ fw ««i«£w fiww: i 
Pw* <nfisi*rtggz^tg’ wra: 11 


ggnw«jgg<:gw»wnw. u 
*nPwrwg *wt nrw ftfita: gti i 


14. Dasasara Sarpi. 
gggrc «tfr. i 

hwwpIIWWI sv?tw*i¥Tig. i 
gngggfsft gPiwggfyTOfwgn n 
ggjsrorf Mta fft«i i 

i3« n *N gain *w*u»N <n?ffig ii 
gnsrg trofro^ * * * gT»lgrgg«R!: t 
gwnfg* gfg: row ftfifa gn ii 
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15. KarnJmrta Oil. 
urofau to^ i 

<mi fwnnfw $*r. i 

<nnfn TOwnft to**' f%?i 11 

fltyTO tou3W*i i 

SlTO TOlTCITOlfTOWl II 

erifW frow* %q*nf^dt toi* i 
»rwi qmfcu to' totoi fafro ii 


16. Sahacara Oil. 
toto to^ i 

The authorship of this formula is also attributed to 
Bhela. For a description of the preparation, see the 
formulae ascribed to Bhela. 

Disciples of Brahma: According to Susruta, 1 Brahma 
is said to have first instructed Prajapati Daksa in the 
science of medicine. The Asvin twins learned it from 
Daksa. They communicated the knowledge to Indra, who 
in his turn, promulgated the science to Dhanvantari. He 
appeared on the earth as Divodasa Dhanvantari, King 
of Benares, and taught Susruta and others the science 
and art of surgery as well as the other branches of the 
medical science. 

Caraka, s however, on the authority of AgniveSa as 
instructed by Pnnarwasu Atreya, mentions Bharadvaja, 
as the disciple of Indra. He taught Punarvvasu and other 
sages. Punarvvasu Atreya imparted his knowledge to his 


1 Su&rnta SamhitS, 1. i. 
* Caraka Saifthita, I. j. 
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six students, Agnivesa, Bbela, Jatukarna, Parasara, HSrJta 
and KsarapSni. Caraka redacted Agnivesa’s work, and 
Df<jlhavala supplied the last forty-four chapters and edited 
the entire compendium. 

In the Brahma Vaivarta Purana, 1 BrahmS is said to 
have given the Ayurveda to Bhaskara (the sun-god) who is 
represented as the fountain of all medical knowledge. 
Dhanvantari, Divodasa, the Asvin-pair and others learned 
the science from Bhaskara, and composed original treatises 
on medicine. 

Vagbhata II 2 is of opinion that the sons of Atri and 
other sages learned the science of medicine from Indra. 
Arunadatta 8 in his commentary mentions Atreya, Dhanvan¬ 
tari, Nimi, Kasyapa, as disciples of Indra. Atreya's 
students were Agnivesa and his colleagues. 

Bhavamisra 4 describes Indra as the preceptor of 
Atreya, Bharadvaja and Dhanvantari. Atreya was the 
teacher of Agnivesa and five other sages. Dhanvantari 
taught Susruta and his companions. Caraka is described 
by him as an incarnation of Anantadeva, the serpent-god, 
who is said to have acted as the custodian of the Vedas 
and the Ayurveda when Narayana rescued the Vedas in 
his Pish Incarnation. 


See foot-note 3, p. 6. 

* Astaftga Hfdaya Samhitit, I. i. 


Bhiva PrnkSsn, I. i. 

3 


SftrvSftga Snndara, I. i. 


V1$NU 


In the Rgveda., Visnu is described as striding 
through the seven regions of the universe in three steps'— 
a legend which the Pauranic authors dilated upon and 
which culminated into the story of “ Vamaua AvatSra ” 
or the Dwarf Incarnation of Visnu and Yall RajS. 
Yaska- and his commentator DnrgSearyya ’ identify him 
with the Sun-god. Max Muller adopts their views and 
remarks : “ The stepping of Vishnu is emblematic of the 
rising, the culminating, and setting of the sun.” 4 In 
the MahSbharata and the Puranas, lie is the second member 
of the Hindu triad and is known as “the Preserver.” 5 


' ^rnt fqr ^43 nt urn fqqifqqqrtr i 
qftsn: sh wift: iihh 
t i fq'tyfq iut f*r qq vi i 

qpgt iit'sn 

ntftr qqi ft ft'pfqi i 

WRTt UTCqq HtC|| 

Kgveda, 1. xxii. 

* qftq ftra nfttetft ft'®!’, i ftqi fauS qq i nqi WTqpi qfasqt 
ftft Tft auqnjft!: i ft'jg qqftqfa vft sNiqw: i 

Nirakta, 12. 19. 

ftvpiftar. i qinftfn qn TfT? qqi faqqqq ftu^ qq ftqft 
q%: i «tin tnqn i qftsif ftft qft vnqnjfti: i qifqqtsfwtai 
iftatf nuftifanfti nftqwn nqfaftrefn i fouimm i ftft 

^Snm*n trpJ nt^ftwm *Ni tjq qrfafh i ^qnftft 

qnRni ftqn i ft^i q* n«rf*?%qifV$ i tiqftr^qt ftft vft ^t*qw 

TOwf*w% t 

Durgtlcaryya. 

Translation of the Rigvcfla, Vol. 1. p. 117. (1869) 

wftftntqqiqtqqntt niiftqiftqifaqn i 

n nut mft qq? qq awiin: h 
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He is a popular deity, and his worshippers recognise in 
him the Supreme Being. His \yife is LakgmT, the 
goddess of fortune ; his heaven is Yaikuntha, and his 
vehicle is the fabulous bird Garuda. He has thousand 
names of which Narayana {lit .—moving in water) is the 
most common. It is said that all kinds of fever are cured 
when prayer is offered to him by the recital of his 
thousand names. 1 

He is referred to in the Bower MS., as the deviser of 
the Siddhartha (or efficacious) oil. 2 The formula occurs 
both in the Yangasena and the Cakradatta under the name 
of Narayana. In the Tattva Candrika, Sivadasa explains 
the name as derived either from its author, Yisiiu or 
Nar5yana, or from the principal drug * Satavarl ’ which 
has a synonym Narayaui. 3 The formula has however a 
distinct name Siddhartha, and it is elsewhere ascribed to 
Visnu. 


Formula ascribed to Visnu :— 

Names. Authors. 

1. Nftrftyana Taila Narffyaim 

Siddhartha Taila 


2. Satftvarl Taila Vi$nu 


Books. 

C. D., xxii. p. 135. 
Satasloki, p. 48. 
Sarahgadhara, p. 181. 
Bower MS., p. 188. 

G. N., Vol. I, p. 38. 


irerst ^ ^ flww: i 

^ fora: h 

Agni Purina, Svargniuisisana Chapter. 

fats' T*W I 

wretFU w »K1*[ *«IT*r II 

Cakradatta, 1. v. 183. 

Gada Nigraha. 

* Bower MS., p. 188. 

3 MW MTO l 

'Tattva Candrikfi,VatarySdhi Cikitsu. 
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Names. 


Authors. Books. 


Si Svafpa N&r&y ana Taila 
„ Vi$npu Taila 


4 Madhyama Nftrfiyija Taila 


5. Mahft 


Vrhafc Vi§nu Taila 

6. Vispu Taila. 

« 


7. Vfhat Sfugara Abhra 

8. Nityodaya Baaa 
9 { Amavfltesvara 

10. 8arvSnga Snndara Rasa 


Vifnu V. 8. XXIV. yy. 283-292, 
p. 373. 

„ BhaijajyaratnSyall. 

V. 8. XXIV. yy. 268-276, 
p. 371. 

„ V.8. XXIV. yy. 293-302, 

p. 374. 

C. D., XXII. 66, p. 185. 

„ V. 8. XXIV. yy. 303-816., 

p. 376. 

C. D., XXII. 67, p-136. 

V. K. V v p. 213. 

„ Bhaigajyaratnayali. 

„ V. 8. XXIV. yv. 268-276, 

p. 371. 

C,D.,XXlI.y.78., p.134. 

„ R. 8. 8., pp. 290, 484. 

,. ,, p. 291. 

» ,, P- 342. 

„ „ p. 361. 


1. Narayana Taila. 

frofiRW. qran: 'flfrow. t 
towhw u 

to ^ifiiro i 

vfa[ h 

jrtto w ii 

iprt sre#sn i 

tto grow n iwf 8HTOT*l II 

VFTT^ fa&folT I 

Iragwi ii 
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to to tot i 
<n% wi ?wMr hto% u 

m gfc a\ to: i 

qrsr. <JWff ^ fawtfa ii 

^*n»t * 9 tot: frotTOro* $1 
TO 5 ^ *f*w wrew hto$ n 
to xwft toif ^ ftugri i 
*Wro to’jj#i sroStro % to: ii 
*fro srafanrrc to*tw to ^ i 
^ranwr ^ ?n *nft ?n ^ to *i frofo h 
TOiaff iwl ifawssrafu ?htot i 

TOt TOT TOTTO II 

wrt toto WTTOtf frofaritTO: u 


2. SatavarI taila. 

TOraftrou 

TOfflTOm* ■tftonti im ^ h 
JtTO^i «t€t *r^ro tot i 

TOT TO II 

W wwniiiw' frora^ i 

fTOTOHglt || 

arg*n *nitTOf 3sa#?f*r %»r i 
aiTOrort’TOt 11 

«TOTO»rfa St tot: farongroTF St i 
^NtaifnvwiTO i irrarer iiirsf: h 
TO nrofTO toit Iropn *3TOra*i i 


TOTfflfe ftWT *t fifTOftlTOSt II 
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3 . SvALPA VlSNU TAILA. 
wrfroroii i 


TOsrofifw!fTOTnlTO?f»5sn: i 

■j 

n jjsnfsr m ii 

swwd tomy to£*t: q^lfnrn: i 


to tot ret tot toi* w* 11 
tow xn Wtarro: m' 1 
^wr«T tototo ’ftsn i?to*to: u 


*wrm.€ TOB#sfffaRi 


^%fe^W¥«T W *TCWsito to I 
^Niroirfhro »rototoi< q< 11 
to from afaftfinTO 1 


4. Maohyaua Nabayana Taila. 
*HJTOirnnrTO*l I 

This is the popular name of N fa-ay ana Taila. An 
English translation of the formula is gyren in Dutt’s 
Materia Mediea of the Hindus, p. 261. 


5. Maha Nabayaha Taii.a. 
TO 1 TOTTOTO»| I 

TOW?! WTTOtft ito^f «l€t TOT 1 
tyn^Ri w ?tot: a tore? w 11 
BYyBTB ^nfsf TOT TOTOW W I 
TOT TOTOW WTOf YT«tH% ftcrto* || 
<rowt* $ ’* to$»t tottott 1 
3 TO«n TO! m TOTfT It 
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to* i 

toiwi twi qqnstfn b qq%* h 
nsnwuft: i?wt ^ qm q*Tq%n i 
uotOw««i' {faq*sT ftqm* II 
to ff«nw faro xfB tt<5um: ^ i 
tot»tt qwrcrmt sremmi i 
forfo rfl ircraaj «*rarafa*TTm^« 
Big^ra *rr; qtai i*t wqn i 
Jiw’wft froira; fa qnflf’rft tot « 
*^*i qi'Jn.'TO TOqmiWTOi* I 
Bq^Pi »I«g*flsnq ^5TO*T I 
qriTOi qroftro ^wffaTfq *mran« 
n^TOwrqciT fropn qfrqftfflTTq i 
nwwBfrfr «im wn^qiqw ^« 

Vrhat Visnu Taiw. 

TOfroiTO^ i 

<)WMrTO»WT^ , IWWqfT wft ! 

*faNt #<qrfafat *rwrfron 11 
iFjfTOn ?TOT* qqiqmtq TOq l 
*rt€t tot sfa %v qqiBserroro n 
«fa«l 5 9 TOB!TOi^*T I 

q»IT wVi TjfaraTB TOT II 

<prtf qrfrowftwTOTfq flBT?* i 
unwrtaTO 11 

f^roro ^siqTTTfqqfKgT't u 
^rcrwt irefar?* TOfaro to ^ 11 
fiKtTOTOTn t b totto TOrof i 
TOT TOlfr ■TOUT *T^TTOT * fqfW it 
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^ qnwTOrcim $ ^ Iq’TOSiqi: i 

«^rt*mniraan* qjfara qqtfro:» 

6. Visnu Taila. 
fr^TTOR I 

*iraq^T ifiiqqff tot ^ qisfrorc i 
qroro ^ irot: gfaro q ti 
qtgro ?t«n ^ i 
q*n*g qlror: ^"rorrowi faqiqtg u 
'<ro *n qfc qi TOi i 

to to*j qro q^^rro: q*g 11 . 
totot qrawrot qs$*w n«n gnng i 
TOtTO qqtTO «d|«nfir1>rqrcTO.il 
qngqrfq to: tftar faq^q sst wtg i 
wroaft from fqf grofyft tot n 

v^tnb&m 

qn*rar-wft*iw' TOTnsfNTsn^ 11 
qfWTOT TOW TOST TO*ft9?n: i 
to} anfrosafaq srron ii 
qfqq tou*^® qirotfro^q q i 
forat an q qqjw qreriq TOtatq n 
TO?r TO TO fTOjqi qfroftfTO^ II 


7. Viihat I^rngara Abhra. 

IT^TKWg I 

qro? towi ztoi' TOitart i 
qrgf* snfflqflTO tot' ^totot ii 
qftat TOvmifq toto «%q i 
TOf TOITHTO^ ^’qrfqgBTfitqi I) 
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qsnffar fayt^qr faq^ qrftfq'q^t i 
qqt qrwi^q ft^^tanwTPrt i 
^rjqpf *rte«*ng?i i 

n*n*t*r ihrst f^mr qrroflq^ i 
«ftqr qftiqraq ^“faq? vrfaqifHq? i 
qre« qfr^g far.^iw fq$qa: i 

•S. 

^rcm4 wV qiwftfwtt 

SV^FUTOqT* qftqftrttf i 
*wt*nre qn«^ srm^n^^iira: n 

8. Nityodaya Rasa. 

i 

qrc<j q*i q$qr ^fyrePw?T i 
an: qnnfaqrt bjsh nitrn ?nqf s ?nw u 
Pramnfwi^nyf qnsnCtqreqn nsn t 
gqi gnani nT«ft i^t ?qqaqf' i 
fy^rft Ff3^ a qqt qwnfwqqr i 
n*w T3ra nun' qsiqi «nn*nanr i 
qqmra’g frora' nqt*g f*wnwnr 1 
mrc?t€lqq!% nt# aiqfHfan 1 

qainf «ta*nar*j mnTCtrfwro^nn 1 
nlnfnmnq qnra fananh ^q^sn: 1 
fy g q tf nfijnit attni fa^^+<gni 1 
nmrr fn^tannin Tnt fq^fnfnfHm: 1 
qqnimaT 3 > f*n , n«n i 5 Pwwratiqwfq t 
yron^wnnqin afiqtaqnffaqf 1 
mga?* fqwi^j’a aflaqrqgto 1 


4 
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TOtfa vw«?rr wgprfimw r' i 
Svmwi with «m: n 

9. Amavatesvaba Rasa. 

anaraiatareftn: i 

ww qsirfo i 

man* mi -m' reg^n ’ *s*rana i 
^A qqm£qinq *nq3w qq-. h«i: i 
*hn® qnt: q*q fanq^q i 

rt£ Pfoifanxtq qsqfat i 

on. 

HTOFqrfj&sr g#q to $«si$q i 
zyW fa? H qrfaq’ faqgiagqi i 
fafarffanqgwn qatgqire qfaiqr i 
faqrzfaqiTOra qmrqnwftiqf i 
qnroitqft rnn faqpn qftqftftfn: i 
TOlfiraRTtqflni q ^nTOTOT*nEt *m: i 
qamnt qtqq: to: snmnt qafaroKqt: i 
’qrajqwfq^qqi nsrtfaifaqww: i 
vN to^T *nfai qfiM’tfaqrct tot*i; i 
^fftwf-q^aftffq-sitq-qi’farinq^: II 

10. Sabvanga Svndaha Rasa. 

w»$ nan mn faqiianfrormrof i 
vxi nnaqw’q «W tot»k i 
nafaq q^qrqqr’gqirai i 
awqf *«? fltqt fwmn i 
^q^-^qqfNfTOnr-TOrciflqr-qnli; \ 
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mmi $& f& w 

^SViVTCtWj Vfa ^igVT*T I 

aiW *Phi« far i 

fats^yn ^ ii 

Reference: 

1. In the Bower MS., 1 Kcsava or Visnu is said to 

have asked Dhanvantari : Is theire any medicine at all 
capable of curing all diseases ? In response to this query, 
Dhanvantari declared the Doctrine of the Plumbago- 

Plant. 

2. The god Visnu i9 recommended to be meditated 
when medicine is administered to a patient. 9 This 
practice is still in vogue among the orthodox Hindus. 


1 Bower MS. t p. 169. 

* apfotr favftfiro I 



Siva 

In the PurSuas, Siva is considered to be the first 
propounder of the Science of Medicine. In later treatises, 
he is often quoted as an authority on medical subjects, 
and there exist, in these books, many formulae which are 
said to have been prescribed by the god. A comprehensive 
work on medicine called Ayurgrantha or the Book of 
Life is ascribed to him, and he is said to have composed 
the work in the Treta Yuga. 

The name of Siva, however, does not occurdn the 
Rgveda, but Rudra is mentioned by name there in connec¬ 
tion with medical topics. Tryainvaka is mentioned theie 
once. In the Yajurveda, prayers are offered to Rudra and 
Tryamvaka, and in this Veda, we find the different names 
of Rudra cited, amongst which Siva occurs. He is 
specially called on to avert diseases and pestilences. He 
is prayed as the kindly god who cures disease, and from 
him Manu got wealth and health. From such a prototype 
comes the healing god Siva in later literature. 

We find Rudra invoked as the bestower of wealth and 
long life in the hymn by Grtsameda : 

“ Nursed by the sanitary vegetables which are 
bestowed by thee, may I live a hundred years : extirpate 
my enemies, my exceeding sin, and my manifold 
infirmities.” 

****** 

“ Let us not provoke thee, Rudra, to wrath by our 
(imperfect) adorations......invigorate our sons by the 

medicinal plants, for I hear that thou art a chief physician.” 
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And in subsequent verses Riulra is again solicited 
to give the gift of healing herbs and those medicaments 
which “are the alleviativc (of disease) and defence 
against danger.” 1 

Now who is Rudra ? In the Rgveda, we find that 
sometimes Agni and Indra are called Rudra. In Rgveda, 
i. 27, 10, (Sv., i. 15, and Nir., x. 7 and 8) we find : 
SKWfa * * * * i Yaska comments : Agni 

is also called Rudra. 2 Sayana also agrees with Yaska. 3 

His sisters were the Ambikas (Vaj. S. 3. 57, Yv. iii. 57). 
In the Puranas, Ambika is described as the wife of $iva. 
Roth (Ulus, of Nir., p. 136) refers to Rv. v. 70, 2, 
and Rv. viii. 26, 5, where the epithet Rudra is applied 
in the dual to Mitra and Varuna and to the Asvins respec¬ 
tively. Thus we find that the Asvins, Agni, Mitra and 
Varuna are called Rudras. He is said to be the 
father of the Maruts. 4 Prsui was their mother. (See 
SSyana’s Commentary on Rv. i. 39,4; i. 114, 6; Rv. 
v. 52, 16 ; 60, 5 ; vi. 66, 3.) Agni is called Rudra in 
Rv. ii. 1, 6, Thou art A sura Rudra, etc. 5 (See also Rv 
iii. 2, 5 ; v. 3, 3 ; iv., 3,1, but in ,v 6. Rudra is referred 
to as the name of another god; Commentary on Rv. vi. 
16, 89; viii. 61, 8; S. B. i. 7, 3, 8 6, 1. 8, 7 ff. 

We find in the Yajurveda that the various names of 
Rudra are described :— 

Kribi. (x. 20k.), Bhava, Rudra, Sarvva, PaSupati, Nlla- 
kantha, Sitikantha (xvi. 28), Kaparddi, Vyuptakesa, 


1 Mrs. Manning. Ancient and Mediaeval India, Vol. I, p. 337. 

* i Yaska. 

* WJ’W etc - Sayana. 

* *53*1 TO: I sayana, 

*515 **$ I sayana. 


ft 
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Sahasraksa, SatadhanvS, Girisaya, Sipibista, Mldhusfcama, 
Isnman (xvi. 29), Sankara, Siva, Sivatara (xvi. 41). 
Besides these, the other names of Rudra are mentioned. 

Max Muller* identifies Bhava with the Greek sun-god 
Phoebus, according to phonetic laws. Weber 9 thinks the 
original meaning of Rudra to be thunder (Root. Rnda 
to shout). 

His works : 

1. Ayurgrantha : The Book of Life. Siva is said 
to have written this work in the Treta Yuga, as the first 
medical work, the original source of the medical scieuce. 

2. Rudryainala Tautia : &iva is said to have composed 
a comprehensive book called Rudr^amala Tautia in which 
he propounded the use of mercury as a therapeutic agent. 
Many books are extant which profess to be parts of this 
original treatise : viz., 

(i) Parada kalpa : It forms a chapter of RudrySmala 
Tantra and describes the preparations and medicinal uses 
of mercury. 

(it) Dhatukalpa: It forms a chapter of Rudryamala 
Tantra and treats of the therapeutic uses of metallic 
substances. 

(Hi) Harit&lakalpa : It forms a chapter of RudrySmala 
Tantra and it describes the properties and medicinal uses 
of yellow orpiment. 

(tv) Abbrakalpa: a treatise on the properties and 
medicinal uses of mica. 

(v) Haritakikalpa: It treats of the uses of myrobolan. 

(vi) Dhatukriya or operations with metals : It is in 
the shape of a dialogue between $iva and Parvatl. “ The 


1 Max Mtiller : Origin and Growth of Religion (1882), p. 218. 

* Weber : Indische Studien, translated in Muir's Sanskrit Texts, 
Vol. IV. 
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work cannot be placed earlier than in the sixteenth century 
A.D., as it contains reference to the country of the 
Phirangat and to Ruma, the Arabic name of Constanti¬ 
nople." 1 The book is also called Dhalumanjarl. 

3. Kama Tantra: a treat ise on the sexual science. 
A compilation from this book is called “ Mantratantra- 
ugadhi ” which treats of the use of medicines prepared 
with the help of charms and incantations. 

4. &aiva Siddhanta: The work is mentioned and 
quoted by Cakrapanidatta with reference to !§iva Gutika. 2 

5. Ayurveda: 

MS: GOML. (Madras), Vol. xxiii, No. 13036. 

A treatise dealing with the symptoms, the diagnosis 
and the treatment of diseases. “ The Science of Ayurveda 
is here stated to be an appendage of the Rgveda and 
to have been revealed by God Parama-siva to Goddess 
Parvatl.” 

Beginning : fsmft qw qq$q*T i 

* * * # 

* * * * 

q*ta‘ qpqqir' (q)?qqqrq» 

)q- ?ftqqq n 

End : 'qsnralqqw qrqt#infsi f*3 i 

qqfftS -q fqviw O' qpii: II 

510 {poofuaHt to oion euot i 
5^ ^fqi ■q qilfqq: anaqn.o: i 

Colophon : ffu snfwi II 


1 Hay, Uiatory of Hiudu Chemistry, Vol. IT, Ch. I, p. lxxx. 

* iNraivulait fanqfetum i 

Cakradatta, RasAyaiiAdhikara, p, 366. 
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Ibid : MS. No. 13087. '‘Similar to the above. It is 
written in. prose in the form of sutras. The work appears 
to be the same as that described on p. 63 of Dr. Burnell's 
Catalogue/’ 

MS. No. 1308. Similar to the above. 

6. KailasakSraka: MS : GOML., Yol. xxiii, 
No. 13113. 

" On the purification of mercury and on the method 
of using it in medicinal preparations. In the beginning 
the legendary account of the origin of mercury is given. 
The work is in the form of a conversation between Siva 
and Parvatl.” 

Beginning : TWSfKiq «to i 

tow qvt*n*r n 

End : 

# * * • 

Colophon : q>gM<iUTqf: WtlH: |i 

7. Vsidyaraja Tantra : MS : GOM.L., Yol. xxiii, No. 
13226. 

“This work is apparently a comprehensive medical 
treatise. The portion contained in this MS. gives details 
for feeling the pulse and is stated to have been revealed 
by Parama-Siva to Parvatl.” 

Beginning: wsfwiS i 

Tn etwgqrctW ’ it 

End: to (f<ro) vrfn mmtoi *nn*ifa(fot)to- 
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^Hrsr nfn nroTit 

Ov 

*l wt *M¥ Mfa sfirat *nfHrfn wf»ro: n 
Colophon : tfh fcrcm^i *nftrT»t u 


References to Rudra as a physician in the Vedas :— 


Rv. i. 43. 2 
4 


114, 1 (Vaj - . S. 
16,48 ; Taitt. S. 
iv. 5,10,1) 



5 


7 


8 


ii. 33. 1 

2 


Rudra’s medicines. 

Rudra, the possessor of healing 
remedies. Prayer for health 
and wealth. 


Prayer to Rudra for men and 
beasts to be prosperous and 
free from disease. 

Prayer to obtain what health 
and wealth father Manu 
acquired. 

Rudra carries in his hands the 
best remedies. 

Prayer not to kill the old men, 
boys, fathers, mothers, adults, 
ftetus, aiid our bodies. 

Prayer not to kill our sons, 
grandsons and men, cows 
and horses. 

May we inereaee in offspring, 
0 Rudra. 

Prayer for 100 years of life 
by Rudva’s blissful medicines. 
Put away far from us sick¬ 
ness in all directions. 


5 
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4 


7 

6 


12 


13 


v. 42, 11 

vi. 74, 2 

4 

vii. 46. (Nir. x. 6), 

2 


3 


59 

Yv. iii. Kandikas 57 


)) 

» 


56 : 
59 ; 


Raise up our men by thy 
medicines, for I hear thou 
art the greatest physician of 
physicians. 

O Rudra, where is thy softly 
stroking hand which cures 
and relieves ? 

Prayer to gain the favour of 
Rudra who has gladdened 
the suppliant with more 
vigorous health. 

Thou wilt give us thy medi¬ 
cines. 

The pure medicines of Maruts, 
those medicines which Manu, 
our father, chose, those I 
crave from Rudra, as health 
and wealth. 

Rudra commands all remedies. 

Prayer to Soma and Rudra to 
drive away diseases in every 
direction ; and to infuse the 
remedies into our bodies. 

Prayer to Rudra to come 
without illness among our 
offspring. 

He has thousand remedies. 

Tryamvaka is mentioned. 

Tryamvaka is mentioned. 
Ambika is Rudra’s sister. 

Rudra is called Tryamvaka. 

O Rudra, you are the best medi¬ 
cines. Prayer for Rudra’s 
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Yv. iii. Kandikas 60 : 


„ 61 : 

„ 1-16 

xvi. Satarudrlya 
(Rv. i., 114,1 ff) 
(Taitt. S. iv. 5 f ) 


99 


47—49 


Av. : xi. 2, 22 


26 


medicine for men and ani¬ 
mals. 

Prayer to Tryambaka to be 
free from birth and death. 

Siva by name is mentioned. O 
Rudra ! live within our body 
and protect it. 


Prayer to GiriSa for good 
health (4) and for a first 
class physician, well-versed 
in the Vedas (5). He is 
prayed for not to kill foetus, 
boys and adults (15) and 
also for long life (16). 

Prayer to Siva for recovery 
from diseases. 

Reverence to him whose 

consumption, whose cough, 
assail one like the neighing 
of a stallion. 

Do not assail us with 

consumption or poison. 


References to Rudra in the Rgveda— 

Rv. i, 27, 10 (Sv. i, 

15 ; Nir. x. 8): Rudra identified with Agni. 

;39 Maruts, the sons of Rudra. 

48 : See page 33. 

64, 2") : Maruts, the manly youths of 

3 J Rudra. 

85, 1 Maruts, the powerful sons of 

Rudra. 
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114,1 

(Vaj. S. 16, 48 j 
Tatt.’ S. iv, 5, 10, 

1.) : Kaparddl is mentioned. Also 

see page 33. 

122,1. : Asura Rudra. 

129, 3. : The renowned Rudra. 


ii, 

1,6 

Agni, thou art Rudra, the 
Asura of the sky. 


38, 1—15 

Hymn by Grtsameda. 


34, 2 

Rudra, the strong man. 


38, 9 

Rudra is mentioned. 

iii, 

2,5 

Agni is nailed Rudra. 

iv, 

8, 1 

Golden Rudra Agni. 


6 

Rudra, the destroyer of man. 

V. 

8, 8 

Prayer to Agni who is invoked 
as Rudra. 


41, 2 

Rudra is mentioned. 


42,11 

Rudra, the lord of all medicines. 


15 

46, 2, (V. S. 

Maruts, the young sons of 
Rudra. 


33, 48) 

: Rudra is mentioned. 


51, 18 

: Prayer to Rudra to save us. 


52, 16 

: Prsni, the mother, and Rudra 
the father of the Maruts. 


59, 8 

: Rudra’s son. 


60, 5 

: Rudra and Pfsni the parents 
of Maruts. 


70, 2 

Mitra and Varuna invoked as 
Rudras. 

vi, 

28, 7 


(A 

v. iv, 21. 7) 

: Rudra’s weapon. 


49, 10 

: Rudra, the lord of the world. 
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50, 4 

Rudra’s sods. 

66, 3 : 

Sons of the bounteous Rudra. 

11 

Strong and Marut-like son of 
Rudra. 

74, 2 

0 Soma and Rudra, draw far 
away in every direction the 
disease which has entered our 
house. 

8 : 

C) Soma and Rudra, bestow all 
these remedies on our bodies. 

a* 

o 

pH 

a* 

• 

> 

Great Rudra. 

35, 6 

May Rudra god be peaceful to 
us. 

86, 5 

Rudra is bestowing rice. 

40, 5 

Rudra bestows glory. 

41, 1, (V.S.34, 

34; Av. 3,16, 1) 

We pray Soma and Rudra in 
the morning. 

46, 2 : 

Be without illness among our 
people, 0 Rudra. 

3 : 

A thousand medicines are thine. 

66, 1 

Boys of Rudra. 

22 (V. S. 1, 

438) : 

Sons of Rudra. 

58, 5 

Sons of Rudra. 

59, 12 : 

Prayer to Tryambaka to be 
detached from death, like a 
gourd from its stem. 

viii, 13, 20 

Maruts, the sons of Rudra. 

20, 3 

Sons of Rudra. 

17 

Rudra’s sons, the lords of 
Asuras. 

22, 14 : 

The Asvin twins are invoked 


as two Rudras. 
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26, 6 : 0 Asvins ! you are Rudra. 

29, 5 : Rudra, the pure, the terrible, 

the pleasant, and the 
possessor of medicines, 
carries sharp weapons. 

x, 64, 8 Rudra and the Great Rudra 

among the Rndras. 

65, 1 : Rudra is mentioned. 

66, 3 May Rudra with his sons make 

ns happy. 

93, 4 : When Rudra is prayed, men 

become happy. 

7 : Vfcyus, sons of Rudra. 

125, 6 (Av. 4, 

30, 5) : Rudra kills his enemies. 

169, 1 : Prayer to Rudra to protect the 

cow8. 

In the Rgveda, medicines are described to be generally 
brought by Rudra, and by his sons, the Maruts. The 
following hymns refer to Maruts in connection with 
medicine : 

Rv. ii. 33,13 ? O Maruts, those pure medicines 

of yours. 

v. 53, 14 You shower down health, wealth, 

water and medicine, O 
Maruts ! 

viii. 20, 23 : O bounteous Maruts, bring us 

some of your Marut-medi- 
cines. 

25 : Whatever medicine there is 

on the Sindhu, on the 
Asikni, in the seas, on the 
mountains; 
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3d 


36 : Seeing it, you carry all on 

your bodies. Bless us with 
it! Down to the earth, 0 
Mavuts, what hurts our 
sick one,—straighten what 
is crooked. 

x. 77, 7 : The man who offers gifts to 

the Maruts, gains health 
and wealth, blessed with 
offspring. 

The formuhe ascribed to Siva :— 


Formulae. 

1. CintSmani Rasa 

2. Suclkfibharana Rush 

3. Mrtasaiijjvana Rasa 

4. ArdhanffrTsvara Rasa 

5. Sarvatobhadra Rasa 

6. Cudamani Rasa 

7. Vj*hat Cudamani Rasn 

8. Grahanisftrudula Rasa 

9. Vaidyanatha Vati 

10. RAjavallabha Rasa 

11. Mahftrftja Nrpatiballabha ) 

Sarvatobhadra ) 

12. Maharaja Nrpavallubha 

13. Paficanana Vati 

14. Vfhat Agni Kumfir Rasa 

15. Loke§vara Rasa 

16. Cfttiirbhuja Rasa 

17. Sutabhasma Prayogn 

18. Visvesvara Rasa 

19. AmnvStari Vatika 

20. SularSju Lauha 

21. Vaidyanatha Vati 

22. Jogesvara Rasa 

23. Maha Mrtyufijuya Rasa 

24. Vajrakgaru 


Authors. 

Books. 

Page. 

Bhairava 

B. S. S. 

125 

Bhairava 

n 

137 

Sankara 

n 

139 

Sambhu 

ii 

151 

Siva 

i» 

168 

n 

ii 

171 


i> 

172 

>i 

,, 

194 

Vaidyanatha 

»i 

195 

Mahe§a 

1* 

210 

Mahesvara 

i* 

213 

Sambh u 

ii 

214 

Sankara 

»? 

2211 

Mahesu 

i* 

224 

Sambhu j 

. R. c! IX 

267 

97 

Mahesa 

11 

307 

MahSdeva 

>1 

309 

Yisvnnatha 

II 

;138 

Purosana 

II 

341 

11 ara 

11 

348 

Vaidyanatha 

11 

356 

Mahfldeva 

n 

401 

Mahesu 

r 

381 

Pin*k! 

>« 

403 
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Form nine. 

Authors. 

Books. 

Page. 

00. Sitabhanji Rasa 

Rndra 

Rasasafiketa 




kalikS 

15 

61, Putraprada Rasa 

» 

» 

24 

62. Sarv&vyftdhihara 

>1 

Rasas&ra 

82 


1. Cintamani Rasa. 

Ppm«rfwr. i 

aft4 i 

flwwrqwraqq ^Its: «4 qui^ 1 

Ttoh Tfinfimqfeqn qn«ri faqjtfa: <iii: 1 

wtftftirn vffiqtt i wrai fiw: %'ruh i 

snftHswswgqq 

W4 JffiiW wlmsT 1 

mmqfa sfiroura* 

jw ^^4 fafwa 11 

#tei*r qrit ’jre ; 

fanwfircsUa farei «4 wt* f*ififc: 11 


i. SUCIKABIIAltANA RASA. 

1 

*wwqmmi fat 1 

*nq«qr*rOTmswFriif4wiq^ 1 
qfwtW^qit »tw w^u qqttftfa: 1 
^farroqi swat: sfamtfwV 11 


6 
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8. MrtasaSjIbana Rasa. 

inrajt frn »pq Brer bb b^sb i 
*w^frotronraw«rar*? bb i 
fW bM *m<rs f*raifBirafaRqn^ i 
BifBfaqr Jjm’ BBBifaqr i 
bb fwri i 

°s 

b^ w -1 

«wgwt fstf*?nB Br’gB'rc’aft q^l* i 
ftmBFr bb^b b£^isb3b: i 
BBB#*Bt btb kbIsb BirdfsB: i 
BBhfq BfirqrBvsf b bbs: ii 

4. ArdhanarIsvara Rasa. 

vIbiAbaIkb: i 

T9*Wt Bift bi* for btstb bbbb i 
aiqua bbbb btbt‘ b^bb Bgifai i 
firawrar kbw ww qBtn bbt i 
B«*kwt slfoiitafainfaqiig!; i 
Bt* ^ *fa b bbr: i 
BtBTflBKt bib kb: BnjqqftfBs: it 

5. Sarvvatobhadra Rasa. 

b^bIbskb: i 

fort BB»f qra‘ firarq bibb* i 
BtBBf BtaBltB I 

Bt^ S*K BT# ^BqB BBTB I 

BTpfftarforrartB b^bt qfftfqqj^t t 
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frot-ra i 

firowroRw UTOW* i 

e- 

fort irinfiraforcst i 
wa»ibT *nj»n faroifq *t i 
fl«i niangqm tot: farffinwa: i 
*f*T TORN i 

f<m wrc Tlat tort wttotot i 
TOTTT *J59T^8*iTO’re«ff I 
'TOfpT'fl sftTTfrrn’ fatTOI I 

fw*T< PlWT TOJW' faTO*TT I 
*19 trefSn* 5Rw«t to^ ^ i 
^aj^Nfforoifa fi^«T wrfro: gn i 
«a«Ttw?T»n»n*i ts: «iwdv?t; ii 

6. Cubaman’i Rasa. 
^*wfara: i 

# TOW^a ^<5 i 

u*sT s*n TfNiw' 4fa3?r i 

^t^'T fgyr ^tsji ^nwroi: i 
^rg^i' qfromtsi mt i 

^iT»T»ifaT!?rS/T faftTOftTOTClT I 
^TTT IIW ftlro Wl qarfS’S'W?! I 
fofrctf s*rc*3 »renrt i 
TOrfSniSRI* vi# wmit i 
witot ^ztajmfiraro' faj.fl«rt i 
’imtfa mmf %i ijwa^fara m i 
TO^' *niW3TO I 

^fWflUTOt *J 1 fitro qfaftfw. H 
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7. Vrhat CfnXMANi Rasa. 

m ?mftow. i 

7TW ffT^j l 

nifarar Tuwf' i 

itow ot ft? s*i HU?n?f 
wwi f% %v: i 

q^un*iforo«N gftrwm i 

a#t«u qrqftjRjift? Riftraf qffwr i 
Rf<StiR fo^ar fafiroftr^rcrai i 
’espfeT w?i *f*r i 

fcqnfa? *nf?«raforo »j?ra«jri i 
*m$?ftrotq F*jft?’5ntftra«n i 
^?wftn:st w q fart*r qfanfar: u 

8. Grahanisakudula Rasa. 

TOWiratofo i 

rrI: qmfcrart asn i 

PF ftWFq* a*n i 

<r?tat RfR^isn V? tsftq I 

fwro^ *i*n«r i 

u«n? i 

ijftwtt qf^KW ftm qftiftrt i 
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3iva 

qfwsreifrrercat Wtem: m: i 
g«qk' »njT§?t i 

gTi vnfk?i: u 

U Vaidyanatiia Vat!. 
*ra®n?ra) i 

SJW' qnf3$*T g srt^fi 
fae^si ^snfq fqqt^trara gf%HT*J I 

TSlf JW* m m I 

fjwjr *i^f<4 ssi «re*i: simfam; i 
JPRTI fipaiW sfiffiTI qarowtj: i 
fi?3»sta'iqi«gf)T$3* qHtg^V: i 
Hin^*prm ci«n f^tsisrlgqil: i 
*mwi Aii sri ^sirm sq^qfta^ i 
swwsfa*n ! ?M =q ^'t atftgtg ^ i 
to 'wftqikg <roi ^ ^ i 

^croktqi^ fstfct *i^?n i 
^*rm t^^rm ^tqngq?qnk , m i 
^sT^f sm’uk’i wfafti fafiiRto g n 

10. Nrpavau.aijhv Has 
gqqitit i 

5n<ft<s^-«qTK-^»r5n-jyTW31 

fn?ri sifqj qsw kq^fkn l 
vnqkt q?f $sdg fapinprapra: i 
^f*n 3«n phto ggn5<o’ i 
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qisfare ^5:^53 vfarer i 
ffa.ssi ^hpsmpnwts'^ijsrar i 
fwfa-3iHfa-^f*T sraTw wp?t i 
3<re«ratftarc sronr.iraifoqft i 
sssiHrsfai **t*r srenffa: n 


II. Maharaja Nkpativallabha Rasa. 
*»*rcmqffa3WTO: i 
grass’ *th srrei shw‘ ssmssf i 
«Tfl HIT fllfaqra SiS HP? q?mfa( I 
«??i nH Hit ZlN 'SlPfa H T 

nf%T sfarejsre sirs fatqq* i 
s*fat sR-rar g« hwh HsRsqi i 
f€**q Tranfr' fas* ffarnr W i 
sirs fanfa ssmfa i 
•fares faifsr shut' Hwgfa' i 
3N?fafaqreraq sthph^ h^rh' i 
HsramwwHj fossi hh • 

^fasten stcsh sfe^resr hhhh 
wmt s Hainan shhi i 

Hig^TTO RSIH WSfa^SHSKSt I 

sisw nif arer Hs^rrfaqsf i 

5W- 

wngq*?f faffawfa i 

TROTHS* 
qafansrrqwfSTS i 
*«itf« I PwiRipnNw 
*w' **<m**fa Tfa i 
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srotfNifa w wrofnj 

ii 

TOWt W^MtWSTO 
fwifrott II 

12. Maharaja Nupavallabha.. 

wnnwwi: i 

Blfror wWtow TO' TOWrtf l 
life totItoi wH tot' *imww' i 

TOTB TOW HTWW TOW TO I 

wtf w<jj.wro r£w towIPto i 
toto to? snwftroiT wgro i 
wupftwriw toipw tow ^wwlfro i 
*nfww' f^*Tw mw tows' fro i 
b front ^tou to: fw3« i 
fa? w$to' wniHftw i 
wgjTwfro gifn wrroro<t wt* i 
w»w*n fafamt ?f <t swwhw: i 

TOP TOVCTB^sf STOTO ?W*t II 

18. PaScanana YatI. 

qwm i 

TO$?TW3falfa toiwtow: MX i 
WffW TOTOTlfa TOUT W^jWIW I 

wq?ww«sf?t3?: toiwtto: i 
TOttf*?3ww sirofa firtnrew: i 
WTOSWfa WTOU fwfwro nxftfroi I 


fBTOTO W^JrfTOfrol II 
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14. Vjiitat Aont Ktmaka Rasa. 

to: i 

fTOl q*T qsqfpaTO sW I 
qraqq qrotf qqqzf*r q i 
qi5»T<nf*T qraffio TOgqqifa qiq^q i 
sj«SI W^' I 

g ww5?i?qn«isn i 

c- v o 

shtort qqt qt«j sn*nqWusn*t?t i 
TOqifai*TrcN *TqsT*t towot: i 
qqifaqnTOq A qfHHTSiT^9T I 
qfrowroqi*jlqT*i sM qi^q i 
st *isra: i 
stfbct fsnw: arf^H n 

l, 1 ). Lokesvara Rasa. 
sfitT^TO: i 

q« qrqsqq*i q*i qrroraql: i 
*nro?ipqreiq 3p€kif*fsws3<T i 
qtlftfi’jflsnen ^qrarolTw i 
qr3 it! TOtfqqnRi^ q«ns*ftn i 

yz TORtqr.qnftraiTOiq: qt: i 
qilsfa q«ai q«jg<ito?r. i 

q’Sj' STFSITTO gfqqfaqTqi sftf;*? I 
f*T<q qwqqi^[% qn^T qTTqq fqq! l 
qjqmsqfqqiq' qr qrcr. *r tpr: i 

^retfip qqra«i: ^qqqqn^fasq i 
qq*} qq$ t?n qnqqt.qgjfqn: i 
fafft *rmi^' «rq" ^*qffqqq qq i 
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Siva 

*nfo wptaifn pmfgqf i 

<q%g s^npii ?g‘ i 

qi4t %«} w: €m‘ fq% g gfa* fint' i 
^snit i 

^^TP'fsqnfafiifgsqiqt' w%g i 
fn^^snf’T ^ i 
^HTO^rqg^f^g^sn^rpfqqn: i 
qftq *rg sivara %^t' wr fr^' i ■ 
fatfararctf «g?i i 
*wr5 qwrai **tfq3 ^fafaq^q t 
«ww fampumwftpff^ i 
g*n* wegm fqtfi *M gfa i 
?m mftfoq 3#’«N * ^ifrnn i 
^5 gmsra' i 

vs*' €P Twqisi »nr t 

*wgjq?qi % ^frapsT i 
«if¥*rfp$ qnW *T*T*mTOf*ra: i 
ps' §sf' q% 5ii^ >r*WqqqiT*g n 

1G. Catuubhu.ta "Rasa. 

qgtfstTJf: t 

«wqp» wifi rt mW twwqs i 
fipm qt^fan im u^qr i*gq®qr i 
«st' laipSI ftrai ^r-oari p^fp i 
P«$qifrit«T to f%*rar?r i 
«‘qaiqj q nggaj WtWj ifoitg i 
pswtwfaqrarapfs'n 1 
qg qwftiqq Urtpatafaqqwq I 
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«wnt m t aft aft i 

wwwf f*ir.qr*q Jn*qt*f fa$<ra: i 
qvrftmqgsrtq *<«ng * i 

awifinn: i 

qpiifk: TOfaqq iwftqpr wl»m: i 
qANng *n*ra*iTO i*f*R5iufaqtn i 
ng^nrot aw »rtt»T unfa*: n 


17 . SilTABHASMA PltAYOGA. 
gjnmflqpr. i 

«W9^ to *nft $*fNi to qq i 
iijwwratiito} *fwqn*?i*n»n»: i 
wfa«iTO*?ra *nfar. d 


18 . Visvksvaha Rasa. 
PivtcIto i 

faqm <ra qsqqnf *r i 

gallon q»?nwr ftw: q* qm3^ t 
TOTO^qrc-qiTOjqi aWta: i 
<?n« m gt^iwrtqfTO siztto i 
vnt mr *ar i 

viiwqni mi \vfan faqqf m: i 
gfijat qfci qw to: gqiwmTO: i 
xfnm fara' TOig qft; at to' 
mKH' •***' gre' i 

an*ng*i&rt tfa PM aifaro:** i 

fSTOTTOfroqfWTOftTO i 

W’ffr Mtaw froqPPt wtfro: u 
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ggrag fwit qr ; i 
wwo* qggtg qwT* qggtgg ii 

19. AmavatXiii Vatika. 

gigwnfr qfeqn I 

wiggHlgig' gw' Tjpgggg i 
wwi<i fagqjifg ggffsgg>jq»jg; i 
ggg*it: qifeg & fgigifgwwg i 
ng gg fggqi gg qfr*Tg ^ i ' 

^n^wrawwirc fgqpsTgggtgg: i 

®\ 

gwwgitr gfegn rnfggi gfggn gw i 

gwwtf fag^ng gsggglwnfg g i 

g«g^?rigkT-qngi»nxn^ftgqnq i 
N < ' 

vfrrcsi fwc:g<?i qwfag »zgtff i 
qw^’ g^grat ftBfgfgggwrig i 
fwjfgqgiftg ggrfg gggrfg g i 
giggigift qfeqn gt*n%q gtfggr n 

20. ^Si.araja Lauha. 

n*remftgg i 

gqg qnggtggj gigg p«iw«n i 
fggwiq <m*' ggqfq«m g i 
qig *ftgqq?g gggg t 
fgq>5 faqfsng^' fg?y' ggfgqg' i 
ggg gjgqr grt gfgg gq giqtg i 
gg^g qigqww fafiraggqiqg: i 
g«q gVwg ***>» ifgggg gwtfg i 
?qrg' qigggra ggifqgg gur^g i 
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'jfi? ^T*T II 


21 . Vaidyanatha VatI. 
Isi»n«ra^t i 

q*w faqrz ftp’ll} ^T’nir^tiT i 

srai i 

ftsqvHJ f*nd*f ^ i 

©V 

5ft f%* q^i l3WT$*r wifam ii 


22. .TogesVara Rasa. 
qtfhrflTH: i 

q?m jw« qfW siTJi^nfq qnfeqrt i 
cTTH^f qT««nfq S3>r^g 1 

q.^«?n<ragqra *trofisrc i 

f*g»d ww uqara: i 

wwn ?nr ?man ^ i 

*n^T ^ gff fi>i iraftf^nr t 

vfri q?5?T9 ’•nwff i 

a»o ^fsn *rei$CTsitftr ^ i 
tflfatlrtffam Hifas: ii 

23. Maha MrtycSjaya Rasa. 

*TOS«}i?i>3r: i 
Tqwqrehw' i>sTftgOT?iTOqf i 
*K,1T9 qnjft faESfym i 
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fag** tV*ai< qraq^arot i 

4 J 'J V 

*qrek =jra*ft ^ znm **wifqqi i 
qngflsi fq^sk k*kqi fawwag i 
*n?qf«=ri^q gT^v.«»fr*r ^ i 

<N 

q^rom Ati ?>st i 

anwtaiWW l 

*nrak ?itn i 

VOTH W^Tfafik g«n i 

*?1*jaj5iqkW fl%$iT flqtlfkr: II 


24. Yajraksara. 
qqrair*? i 

flig? Iiani ana' srreif gaiV 
ziN ^fkq?T«n^gq«j W faWtg i 
*44^; arft4frunq i 

a a feswqqq waw. g? q%g i 
ag^m' 'kkg qqTg awfa^Tr*: i 
4kai Tsr^qfrimHFi' ^ **f i 
arnica mftaai qafatg i 
aajwfo? f%*‘ «3a q}4 fqaifaa 1 ! i 
g=4 g akkg i 

^fwre;na4t4sfq «?*j k^awa aa i 
aiaifaft ara' ak' ai qfafr k« i 

a»qi alijaagai w^n*r' fagksi h 

25. CandrXnana Rasa. 
a^aaka: i 

ijgjqtaiqgjgqqifomTJTt q^qj^ii a || 

qspft««aftq»i4^: ««affanr i 
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awror jff greclit qqfa&n i 
frsfa' g^i toi WTOifa »n*i^7T i 
qq •TOTCat *TW || 


26 . Vai.a Rasa. 


wi^: i 


to' qro< ^rei to' toi i 
gqTOiiajronfq W *qqren9n i 
nn! qwfqiqrr 4^ I 

H«!TT3|« HT9 faf «§n: ^ I 

to from qm 1 


qifroraratftTO qfeqit ^irtfirTO 1 

“ \ 


vxm qfz«T 
tfa fatfl wrt ^iro 1 

°S 


{TOSqTO TOJ'S TO' wfoRTOT I 
ftlTOt flTOWra qft^fTO: || 


27. Shi Manmatha Rasa. 

TOwqwftra' TOflqr isftfro 1 
TO' faTOHf TOH1 TOlt ?{toto: 1 

toV am' toww* qfiTOfotf 1 

*N 

wa' quanta? to fir.SiwifVfl faqa 1 
q?q $#ro ?*siroflTO' 1 
fqqift TO^t a qj^ta qsn vn 1 
q^fiiqqi to ^n^qqw toi 1 
TO * 5 froqi^N * TO*t' TOlftqn 



*N 

!J*WTO -^K fq^g I 

*z$ to *itf qft<nt f^^sfH’qqifq*!: i 
* TO t^F^fq^I^ftqTOTO tro?l I 
*> * TO' wi *nfa »T TO' in*Rlt to?| 
*M*Mt n: qt?jrqqq^ I 

TOwroft q<sat qi^taTO-sro: i 
to: ’fta'imt •rw fl?fr*f TOiftra: n 


28. Vasantatilaka Rasa. 

TO’nfroqitTO: i 

TOtarorofaqr **t %fan sfhnrre: qrcsi i 
totO f*raro qirgnsraq^fTf W^r i 
ijunfaroqt *i*r tot »Ntoi%toi i 
to qro^'Mni if*' rm^ q%j swi i 
TO^nrorrofaf nro: qwj gfaft *r%?n 
^n^l^-^fqTOTOqrfta <HTO*Tft»r Ft* 
jipnfw^ frofrorot 3 ft ^«n frof?f i 
CTfrifroFt i srnfcwjft i 

fa: gfroft qrofaTOt 11 


29. Makaradhvaja. 
TOTOCT: i 

«TO WJVl *TO qn* 1 »fa^ I 
unfNfaqrS to' ^troir TOfa*?< i 
n«n« TOft ■rowTOqfwft* i 
« 4 ffr^Tnt tototo: 
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g®Nfafe?nRfa Tim qftaftfnR:» 

30. Maha NIi.akantha Rasa. 

RRT#feBH!3TR: I 

qtra snwwra wmstfafafaTm. i 

gam grcir' tim wfa f*p$R i 

trcrer RRIRTm feBRl' gTTOHBi' I 
fwra' gftwwm gsr'StaiR am;R7i i 
giwfe swir amn amtfRgfeRii awt i 
g^T srmaft few aitfamiregi afal: t 
isw^fas^tfafwwT: i 
7m: R^Jim W pg^Kwfw i 
atimtaiasar an an^qra^mr^' i 

fag a' rr^RRI RRRRraRgRTCg . 
arcwarmRpm aWf T^rqrrai i 
fefaaig amang ffem RsnfVgsafaana i 
Rfa RSffgafea anfaatRt *m R%7T I 
fe a^aaiRt ar: i 
Swat agaT^ btcjT wruft Tftafaaia: i 
HtnfRRt ?rcn »nft aa h*' arth* i 
ana g7«« giw?«i' afa warn; ii 

81. Jarana and Bhaksana of Mica and Mercury. 
VPJRTO* i 

wan f? Rm amaamaifttfiai RRfwfeaiR^arsinaRmfimd 
fafRRRRaifaRfetfak BmRffeTRIIRIFfR gflftajf wtiftftana T*lfw- 
fegg i bjrriri wrtfh^li# ii \ i\\ 
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awqiqqa sna nwn i 

agqaft qi«sits wifiw gfaamm i 
afanfoaraqi afa saxmia aisafai g i 
ajs*gfqfeau afq xxlaft fanpgqja n 
ai|a sa?s*.s are: ggifastaa a 
mafgaifs sfywii w% mcta ?a; i 
arasqa^ifa faaisiafi aftna a 
fga*N at aaifa gaMs i 
aafa aw qiqifa giwsfq a fauna «\ y 

as smaifafafa: i 

saTxsawatss*i 
ais^far ggia qrciac|?i<: i 
saiqginsfq swaia 
ai^Naiw faqsq a’gi: a 

swawg ^l«i g ■gsi^agqnfssr. i 
q-sgs *t»qafi ^t«n Tflf wafa fiaqi a 
gqs g awl! ^t«5 sgi^agst xa: i 
firqt s*?fi aV awqns^x: qx; a 
fng% awsi aarsrcifqswts: i 

sgas aa sfta si-ftqfgasiJis; a 
SW q^g% *W ^9S W5(t Sa. i 
qgg$ swts ^ a^xtsvft xa: a 

UqjqfqwqT^J? fa: stvxs: WS i 
awfqfeqiai as ala: ^Tg^nxt n 
asnwsagqft wtaaw ata g aga^ i 
aiaiarqxaraifsaw affigaws: a 
%fa afta agwsigsgsqsisq<: i 
sajifgatagaw sang sfa fas: wit a 
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32. CurnarXja. 1 

^•nKisunn rir wifim: i 


smmgTOTCra \jrr n 

rt 3 *r. i 

<mf*r r*?rtor firoi ii 

RtreRjwim iFTrawaraTfar. i- 

RRl^KRli: II 


33. Candraprabha Githika. 


RigTOigfRRn i 

{wfaftS^Rs^faqraWRIRRSOlfTOR I 
RHlfalJf 59 RJjftq* RTfaRf^R II 


RfRtfiwrrwR RRifa grrafy 

<rareqi n 

f«WR^RRJ 3 *R? >?tRIR 
iwa ^?* 5 ra§R i 
facing** rrirr ^fa?n 
fafRif RifapfagRiR ii 

R’gswi Rf?RTT RRtsqi 


wftr OmfsiRfi q«? i 


RR*RT qRSFRfRnRRIR 

si 

fanteq*: f r stfim ii 
sroirri^ Pmqfqn^fftaii^ 
RlftRR RRHIR 3 TO R 1 
RRJ^ fqsfwRRRirR 

wroa RRf r Rt5m h 


1 This formula is the same as the formula No. 38, Safikara 
Lauha, described in page 64; 
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^ i 

wire* qW‘ ustan 
<i*iiqm*i n 

wts«r^i i 

^1^1 *T ^l^*T 

?tn g'T’n: *renl *n"rc: n 

s^tsftr ?ro<«ora% n 
Sf qWTt^i qfrsismfa 

ap*j amjmit- 

*mn3#N*?*rei iroisifi ii 
^*nfan* *<*qr»nfaw 
girjr*?w . i 

n*r 

r» g _ ft _r -n 

^TWreTTT TTOn^l^^KsJ 

^qsfa ^5 «ftTOT€l?I 

3«I^T fans faita ftfefUpTq^t: l ftRn^q^tfaffl 

q^g^'i fwfeffn, ^It: q^w»f i 

*i$n ii 


34. Rasa Sarddui.a. 

Twn&r: i 

^:^ftf»t«V* mw fa**n 
1 war i 
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•foftefaroqr »rcr»rq!»t n 

'gqqfii ^ flfij fa?PJ?T 
7piI«3I^iK Tflqfa qqRTOfa vn* i 

o " 

kh: »?ai5R ?f?i faftfoi *rfc?r. 

N ■> 

wr qi«rf?ig*mrt wrafir h 

gifTMi^^fem *fh Hig’^qqrosit ?=fai faftg n 

35. Sul KamesvaRa Modaka. 

^ws^nfowref qRjqra grem^rem: i 
fa^ifKgsj^ i 

T»HTqP5STcnq^ 5I5W5T WRlfa^n l 

retonnHi qsn *gfirqn srratqi# iraqq i 
MijTfqf^zmrqf i 

^igpnflgsroqi ^<s«ox i 

fbi **fo»rwftwqfaij Wu« i 

o- 

^ qrfarifNqi farm ftgftmi twsujfr: fa%?m i 

*N 

qrqfv sfirqnt? qpswnn fim i 
ifti ^trga qws«w i 

qr*n*»?r*T: Rrsir^nsm; i 

'^9 gfVqm ^JJ^PqqitT ?=H)TO ^sqfaq*} I 
qn«rem»n!ifa»ms?*?#r i 

qnsfa’Rirag i 

f*r«iH*sqpct fqwqqrfqmqmr ft r -n*Tti<j i 
vtt s%«u' f*mwt<ruq: i 

wm*r fqrf’R •rgqfqpi sh^’jtt qg*jTw i 
Wqt firn^ifT^i fonfea; ^*i*nn»T m: i 
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*wwt jfterr»n%q»t i 

fails* *m «feq«iqqff|gq: g*i t«raig n 

36. &va GudikI. 
fipn gffan i 

an* g tfqroqro frews* fwggqqr* i 
faqrarofagw ajgg w*' gn: n 

<?ngqi*r nf*n a«iWM<n qffaw i 
agapreafan aii mi wrrq^n tsm: m 
qqrri tflt* g an gnafa^jaw i 
fimi wtaj «rn in^nat qm^nag u 
qnat^ i fqgrftgaf' amqfl i 
^rfagnw^trwfefnni t a'KSs'qnaft n 11 

^wnj^Tfa^aRpnfaafnnarfaT^atiafi; ■, 
qrzan vift qi? <nfa qsrtfaqnfa qnajtfa 11 
arfamaf rifa m^tfafin ar«nfa i 
aifanq^ qaifn qn qz -* it 
ftqqra faqarnfaqnazqrazTgqqftqwa,. n 
W qas fqni^qiwfNqsnrn gwfr n 
qtsa faawiifa gnar arfagranst i 

fhawiar fipra a nriiqqnfa qqnma u 

cs. ' 

^qnftfVqn^^. ningint fan feat g i 
faftaar qfaqqa^fsqn: qnarfqnflsaaar. i 
nr. gan nqgw anftgaTfaqifaji wnan: n 
nrefaan afa assn q?nfq m nnng 11 
atqw?if?nggr. gnai an a fafarntnifa 
aiatsmfn nmmgqr* m nwn i 
angqalaiw^tfaqfaaqat^ ann i 

< -' Cv 

anii ?rwt:n< a3n n«? athwa ii 
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qwift Pfrfaq i 

Ppfts^ *pn a ii 

*** «n srotfajT inra^ i 
*rra' n 



'SRi fa* w% *WI rn 5 ?j ** i 

qn**Tfl3*fa i 

fasfWKT T^rfq^^ II 

^ffT^n^PwPaj' «*** fafa*fa i 
??Tfa* wN *»lfa q?1Wmfa II 
*wtofaqpn»! Prafsn^ wtfasriqw w*t* i 
< nqr«reift %i fa*i *wi n 

TOI I«n *^1 qnfcqsr.’ftaanqift %* I 
ara fan? * 11 

*tar^ u§re$*r. ^fa^faqsnfatftsgijmfP': i 

**#tofa*ffa 5 tfo?f *?n* tpre: i 

*q^wt»np«it JmrPr **Tf< i 
*«rfa*fa?j qrftm **t**to?*i " 

£?: fjr?rwt uwr i 

*} H^^nwjj^r fam* *w: 9 ftrara*<ft 11 

fa*Hjfa5fa T*lWm' faffa* *wfa i 
P*pra**ftfa&n **nfaB*r sjfaqn it 
*r*favw)wt fa*pjfa%*^[ i 
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37. Kkavyath Rasa. 

i 

fWW JWW TO Siqfa^T fqfafaqg I 
qrcg qgflt^r qq; 11 

in *n%*t ^faqi faqg i 

ggl fqw»s to «f faf^onq^qia# i 
^irt f*ft»?r to *r i 

«rw>*n# ts B #si3g i 

» 

tfITOT: H?J ^T<T5qi: q^mg qfTOTOWT l 

g«ro to tgtg ii 
to* - @re«q»ii *«ig<Br' nftawg i 
groi «ragg q^ig 'TOqrwrcqifan n 
to: ggta sfq«q ftrog sntf frog i 
WTO gTOWlfa gTOfanw^ro: ii 
«fa«l qf<5!q#fT TtgwfHfi T€g I 
q^TO^fTO fqq’rogqiTO: n 
f%B fis^ero gw 51TTO ftqq gst: i 
w waigsfwra Stwt wwW: 1 n 
ftiTOWTfarqvjre w i 

frotqiTO*ngra foqiqTOlfTOi ii 

qro gwirot«e)q«rg i 
g*^^rr^Eif*r^ 4 «n tot* TOifagsiiTOg u 
gwftrfrom gggsit fa«igTOTOg t 
qiTOfTOTte*iqr* , n tohtowi to: n 


1 This formula is ascribed to Wuntlmna Bbairava, One of the noted 
Indian alchemists. It is wrougly referred to Siva. 
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38. SaSkara Lavha. 


irenriW sjW*i i 


nw ^5 gi^mW i 


ijFifai}*r $ unr ! srereTOftrf*rf«ir»a t 
Wf?i€wwt *rot ii 

Vi: WWT HTTOT f%7Tqn«??ll I 
wiret *n*4 w*ar’ ii 


wkw w*pMt*i*ngrawwi wg. i 

wwi fa*irani 4 \ g nwi rnfalm w ii 

qrj’cgpw^s n fawswg^n ^ i 

“ gi»r£f ” ww:f*rai: i “ wfawf *’ gqwwifwrarg i 

“ ” q?q<rc <St% i “ to ” qiro: i 

Wlftfawi fqfqqg wrroptfw f*rt$g i 

sqrai q g« fti an faqratw TOtn w i “ m. ” qn* 

wit fatnq irf«i4 sw4tt' wgfqe^g i 

faqreiun *3 ^ wnaw g fro$g ii 

*i wmi mfa 4 tww fafagr gw: i 

wnH fq^q^nWNrl^ gfaq*wrc% it 

yftT »i *4 wq <im' gwtsfq g®!qg i 

www i*4 g* wg araamwtqqg n 

wr. wwta fqfaq*m3wtwro% i 

«W to ™ ugwnHW gjwtfwiu 

irai wItoS qrw *ftiqnf%flr*|f i 

x$: qiM wsn 4 q^g 4twnftpn n 

gwfn wwt gwng fgJttiriwvm: i 

fqqrenwqnnnqt **trow» qfiwg « 
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«nn«ir*s* * i 

tftrarviswrcf grfaiw im ^ it 
“w: ” wfan i “Ssrera: ” turui ffit i 
3? 3? Wfaai ^fing w*i i 
?p»n* fimrarraw 'TS’nfawrrg i 
TOrmmq g jtoi: q% »n*: n 
*r^t ^enf*T ^ sfrcwatf i 
*n ? *i rit^gsw g ^irerafafaijaram n 
jut: qrofaMm* ^ratisi *fqfa i 
«rg»!«nfij*TtsT n 

afojprer: greraftg^rsi: i 
m*f( ¥fre'gw ftr^T?f?hi\Wi*iig i 
«R*rTf*p*ro*W wiftR# ^ritn ii 
TO wngqm ^rsj^’n sg?m i 
nanHit smung fanre^nfewtswi n 
fsra’sft i 
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89 . C.VND 1 UFRABHA. GUTIKA .. 1 

i 

5 ^ 1 ' n£t g*i wnfam i 
*pnwreft*nfr^Rawnirereiftfon: i 
*rotf*Nn%r «*nft gwfa <ran*3Wis?rog ussng i 
ft:q3ui?i hk« 3tai^ <wf3 i 

gsm* 3i fngrm gw faqJifai)«*i N i 
wgptN ^Swiwq* ^wnfat gfcqn ft^m , 
3 smftsrcTO<ftf?wKWTf% ftnktft 3^3 i 
wk<m gn*reran$CftTH f%3^3?: grc?t ^ flfiroj 
fqiwqnftgtsng; gr#t*ft rim ri ^ i 


wi^ TO*f% *rentft tf Jifin# H 3 $ n«ftam i 
wrat ^ujrffy33rff T5!fiq?n%siR^^ "3 i 
*PH vw* j a?nrei<? nun g€t ^»rei wai i 



«nra g®T wra iraten flirgqT*troo»^ i 
’qanrot amrajfrat 3 i wts«nn sQtoroigqra* i 
mnsfaifirFsr^ slftfNira N«rfim x i 


3 RsW<!infa«im 1 sft 33313 ^ l 1 

ft’Nw^'tfftt^s^ra W 13 ^ 3 ?U: 1 

3 *<ffer?i fafaTm i 
°\ s 

f ft VSRWTqft*! i 


1 This formula is the same as the formula No. 33, Oandraprabhft 
QtxJikS, p. 68. 
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40. Maha Bhallataka Avaleha. 

fwflqwn qr t( faqren gq i 

qqziqqnqnqqnqqiwfg^qg i 

TOra^*!^TV!fqTqT)jrf>«rq^a(i?11 
jgi^gqiqqft 

qfqjqrqfeqigqnq^qrtwftqqg l 
qfqrcwrcrcnw a«?<ftqztqrqg; 
qf%qi qinrq'kwiq?fi*n«ig*Hqi i 
g^qW^Kq WTT5! f *q?qfq I 
Wlzqrq sn^rtz ftqsim ?qqr v sn* i 
S«nfa 5»5I5l^ q^®*r. i 
qqrqroiqqq^ q^rawn^g i 
fqqra qreqi gg q? i 

qimqrcqnfir few g qF&^s’wfo i 
q^nqilq qgqrqraqq?iTT?tg i 
g*' gqqq gw isqqggq^q; i 
faqsz fqqrai gqt fq«r feqq? g«n i 
g*N wgq $w qt«gqi q qqi qgq^ i 
gfawfui' fe^g ^q qigwa qq qqg i 
qqwaraqit t3 q qqigqq wfag; i 
flifaqt feflqn^q wNffa' qgtfeq; i 
f%q»ftsiq< qjq^feqgj qnqtqm i 
H^fNf gq^ira fqqftz' quro^qg i 
qtqjqnqraqf gre qi*n*ra fqqrfeqsmj 
flUli q^tfg qreqfaqqngfe^g. i 
*«fqqgqiqq qng qfe wg^ig • 
qgrwntq qfeqgTgqrq ggwg i 
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fafcwg qrf«nfi i 

q<W qnfa' ipCtq' 3UCPHfl v i 
"15W imtwal tenrefa' q%W I 
g W an«qgrew‘ fawi: I 


41. Rasa la. 


qsi jure q 3 tqt*nfq<ireuifaqnqt?m i 
<reg qfre Jflrewfte' *wwi tqq«ftq q»s: 11 
qqt faeqgwt ftreqqfo qurefl i 
jftwr^k *rei fom*rewfa*reM 
gar wfil 4 NFfsfq ^TCre qsiaifq || 
3 , ats 3 ^qn?tqw»w jw« 
w ^TO»q«g ffqq: wire »nqreqre s 
<fsrereqg^« qfcqtr. qre *iqnrerei 
wi wqa are: wfqffiwi frsrctg 11 
qr*re? ^qsnftre^wps^sg^ifq^ 
qiq'^t gjifaq ?refe <3 jj^si «wreg i 
wire jfq?n -a qi xmm «?re x 

jfauirere^qqt areiq faai fiun 11 


42. SlMHANADA GUGGWLU. 
KTOPPp: t 

qqnre qtqiw fwqrarai: gqfinm i 
4 tafaqnraqNi alfirerei qtf wr it 
f«q‘ fqwroi W mzw *m: i 
qre^n qwfqw’q; qre >fre^ ?? n 



Siva 

qfn aia aai faq q w<u' ^qq^am i 
ami g^sra qf*a ana qqfaq aai h 
$qifa qwwifa qqjj^Tq^fo a i 
qiaaia qa^asfq qqfaqfWa^n 
qaq«naaffia arcTqfqaama^ i 
afqflarcatqaaqtai^ifqqfaqfa u 
faqaiq sfa «?naf ttaarcw^^i i 
qfiFifwc: qat wfaat a^qifqai n 


4-3. Formula to curk Svitra, 

^aaraaft^' fa?' qfaq jwrai^ i 
fqa faafat faa* *fqqrc aqaiaroi u 


44. Kusumbhadya Taila. 
f^wa' aqa x i 

it 

\ C*' 

*jqfaaiqifaqiiaqqq qaiaqi: i 
qgtfqq qqai q^qqraq fvrq\ n 
qfaa q; 4 ^ a q <naqa i 
»jq^f to* q qqiaia sqqfqfa 11 
aafaq q qits a« a qrq^q i 
q«rip q as fqqraaisaaa it 

qtfqqiqtaqvtq ^aatfaqaii 1 ? a i 
flftqpfsfqw# q fatta l&wi« 
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45. Vkhat Siva GutikI. 1 
iqfaqgfeqn i 

gn^gfaqniTO' iroqt firaiggiwqq j 
fqq>fmtggg* wre faw g*: wr ii 
^n q<a« qg^n ggrrarogi qztera i 
ggqnct gtijg ir^r ww9?sr«sr n 

qftnr g garoit grof^i qqf gq; w» N i 
gmg hm gnmt 3 »rat qqnsnqq N 11 
qiWNrt % gf faqift *ramt grot i 
qiff g»i qg i qg«iq n 

TT^g^^^f^qnqrftnr^aiTO: i 
qrcrgn *?# tot 3 fg qqitaifq qngffo n 

Si 

qPSWgifVqMt *t*T TOt*t*T WatTpf I 
ftforciq gifqgqqgi TOTf*r gsr qz q n 

^f<r« q fagraf qi^gtrenfq qsift n 
q^f* fagitRnfq g qsrift in« gifaqrcrrel1 
ffraw-ra fora qqisj traifg to tow* n 

wv. •* 

cTO^fagarfiiraw q ftrafTOi g i 
fqfrggi gtsqTOjfifoin: qiiqfagtsqregi: n 
gr. tott: qqgw smftgqnfonfgt ^n«n: t 
grer^qn qn% g^n %qrfq qi qgggji 

grafogra gigiggrot qi qgqw i 
3^H5 gaflmgtgiirgfgg^ggt^ «ig» 
gqfo gtaq^qgg: qq qqjgqgigrag i 

1 This formula is the same as the formula No. 36, Sira Gu$ikfi, p. 01 . 
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flinsfa HfaSfci faffag i 

fwsqi ng*n s$*nV, qnfafim n 
^W' qpn «n wiftfora jwsra x t 

qfqrfq qrofa mi tow ^ u 

W qfa^<ftqqf%mraiqfaqrropi H 
313* fta W5TJ' *M m *?? *tq*, i 
^TKiqwTfr q?*nf%f*ftt»rcrRlin^ 11 

TOwrq*r$<?fasfaw7r^ q i 

^fsT^RW^fh^at^ei' ^fto? q faftqfrr i 
iregifa q?uqfTnfqi n 
^qfwTgwHftpn^ *Tfaqfraqr sqfa i 
qiqqra^t %q' srcts feqn far^i nro n 

•j_ 

qqm ?*n qrtf^sr-’ftosiroft 3g*i, i 
^uwrciwtf 3iq‘ fa^nf g^r^n q n 
^ints^qTOjqqf^raifaift i 

S^^Wfsgq^gfasreqfl^: li 
q^tqfwfdqrMl Jmsq' H*re: i 

€<w<iwl*ng, ?i«it swift ^ifr n 
flqfaqfrPItM gfafWJHl TOTOTOfo* i 
faqgfetfa flftwgw' »W?$ 11 

46. Vyosadya Gutika. 

^Iqrai gfitqn i 

5$W sqfaw wt faaq? aft*qwm v i 
qpwtsf qqtff ^ nm Iqqwi/ra u 
tnwfara* -mi «*wr*nf*t q»n^ i 
qiqqq m ft s«nfa atW g»n g' w. n 
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TOrroOm i 

gfNfrn f%m swrforosit ii 

*fTfa ot‘ * aram?i#tq«[ i 
ijfsmr *isroi$*T **pn ii 


‘47. VrIHAT SaYAMBHUVA OxJGGULU. 
i^xawwTOxg!: 1 
'to* w*x*ratif to to 1 

s> 

toto’ * troraniif^t tototo^ ii 

frorag wf<g*T TOifa to g*#. 1 

*raf*T ** ^ m gfe*f gnrtTO: 11 

CN V» 

>TO *fct|W + 6 I 31 XfXT'. *T^HTTOXfl I 

9 wro g $sxFn frorfa f*f**ifH * 11 
WTOTig TO'tfkTOT I 

gfxrot’W gBspngroifa * 11 
^nr#tTO*n 5 n , ?‘ TOirm - * fafrra: 1 
sn^troig grog TOnft 5 fa*TTO*lii 
9*1toto fiigt ^nfti^TO: 1 
^igrourciFi*: ggtftoxnrrorax 11 
TO**T*ifirnTt’art wgfrorx: gro^ 1 

froaint *n*r *x*npitgfa1 


48. Kumaryasava. 
H*nn^€ 9 :1 

xfrroig gwrai»g to *tw frorcSg 1 
g*w' TOgst' g ?ito tltaft *zi 11 
xnro’ touts' s * qfiM*. 1 
fawron %*n growui toi 11 
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<ro qfeqi q qifaqq: i 
qsq q ^qqqqr «ft»‘ qqqi«qro ii 
pfasiqqkifqqn «i»ff i 

sfkq «5^T »rart *3t Vqqiqq q h 
nft fayi firai^q »u*ft g*n q *nfVqi i 
qim q*t insfN *nq%qTtM q n 
qqqqi 5Wknf*t qqfasfqqTO a i 
*iq^?n *kn qgqfji at«i qqg a 
fqqqqi ^ q#tq! qqq^iqf-i *iq i 
gqgjsirqgqi' q figqi qigqil wtg 11 
qsw>.i 5Rinr*T qiwki qqql*q*i i 
qigqfq g«n qftq qifqqqqiq 11 
to? 3nfgqf^ qrfqsro q ^tqjqra i 
qqi iffqqqrcq =?qq qkq g«n i 
qqrft qiqqi fqqi g«n qi*T ^ftcrqft i 
qgqi fgfaftqi q q»c%qt qqlq^g 11 
ww? gTt$ gfqr«f qfa^ g*wqq; i 
qfaqk qqi sh ij?ft *n* fafaMg ii 
qt ?)jft mgqaaw q?«? g wq^g i 
qqjqq q§3fmi qm qqfaq q*H n 
qqffa qratfttq qqq’tqigjqnqqiT: ; 
q^tqqgqqq g^' qqfaq q^g u 
qmw fkjTjgi q qqiqiH gqqqg i 
qpftfqqiT q ?5kl%qH sqiqNsrfqtfog u 
girofaq ?qq qtfqg: qqqifoqt i 

49. Nalikkrasava. 
qifqfftwq-. i 

qiPiiftfrgqf qq glqqtf nqiqSg i 
wt TTO ?Wiq TOPS! Tqqwjqq t 
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**!qqiT€Sllfq qqq q l 

ftfaftro ?r <?4 q«ir fqf *$?j h 
qigqfaqtqiqqjt: qqi*{. q^qqispn i 
wqniqi q qpqft ft*!? <tot qqi ii 
q??q f qg*|‘ q qqqiq qqq? qqqi l 
qwnjwf fqqqnj' *q qtwq*ft «fq 11 
qqtsfa qqqff q^q qvtifq qqqiq*t I 
q*ftqftm*iqqi: qqigwqfpr; n 
qiftiftqTqq: hm: *inw q?^fijqi i 


50. Vjihat Sahaoara Taii.a. 
qq<*n?qrWi i 

*iq qiqqr Jrqiqftg^ q3Wffl??5ir 
jglqiqtrcftifqqtqtqT^ ffteifaqafisf t 

q?*iwaq*Nqifqqqi: qrcta^qqi: n 
^iq\ftq l tqBnf55lfTqfsT»n^lfll*!5Tl^!?tl- 
qFqqiqTfqqqqqqTqwiwqft^q^: i. 
^wq^flqfT^q?:: qt*if: qqfqftq- 
^ ftqrq ftfaq! qw q qw qqq II 
qiqmfqtfl fq’ftfqqfq? qiqiftqqfaq^ 
g»«m#tqrf»!ftfq^qi5??. qiqroqnqqTOt i 
qftt‘ atqqqwj q mi qrgqqrcnqqf 
qq;?f qqq’S* q qqq^qfy qqi^ qftq q ii 
qqfn qqqftqiq qnqqt ftftqq' 
ftqfqfqftfqqjwr’ *ZwV ^fqqiq*( I 
qqqqftft qrai ?iqtfqq?foq' 
qqqfaqqqto' «nW swjiq« 
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51. Vijoya Gutika. 
firaiigfeqn i 

tw«ra' <roq g i 

qaia^q^g^Hr wftwqfaqt: 11 

«i1«l a faq a <Rmm* i 

stmaS^^w g <*8i ^nftanra; u 
T*J*Wqst' a\a q<q*M a l 

qg?B'Hai «hk g ^Kgg n 
gsW gvit ^i?sjt u«ifans?tg i 
fi<ng gfeqn: pat gwigqfejmaqq n 
q#an «wnra: SKtrsm g«n^q i 
anffa qfan *fa arctafa' fegtqaR 11 
ajw§f«‘ g wwircns’m i 
*-a^Kaj f sifq «jq aq a?i*rcw ii 
at?w awum a aaafsMmg i 
aqtffi ^W 5 ngtJii^ 5 ®^‘ wjkm? 11 
«itsifa‘»!fH a a <ws*iifa i 
qqsjmfaq i?Pn a 4 WWa S*)fl II 
slfnqtqqqarcgan 5 ? faq*ra*« i 
q%a aagartsai a»ra gvnw 11 
am*g qa a i 

azar, afifaatsa nvisfea aw>i 11 
sqataw' W!?H 9 H i 

a *\i qftai^Ufa a arafa a aaa ii 
awaa a <5ai«nt alaa a aaasai i 
faaiii aw gfcau fawqTm aswfarn i 
aatifa *m at g aat fatqja aiitg: ii 
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52. KauliTika Varti. 
qfHtfgqn qfg; i 

q«nf»I fqqfq qi«IT qjfm: ^'R5|f9RPl I 

5f% A TlfafaiT faqiqqq || 

qqiwr qn«$g qgqronitfqqq i 
f»i:«n«r *i«i^w9n^qi qggg« 

qifqSq fw^<iKq?t^aflni?m i 

\ 

*raw' g g vs' wungf qfactq^g 11 
qfl^fqqn qfqfar «I 
*qff*TO* 5 J[f|s?t qtun fq*nfqi«lT II 

53. SIita Bhasma. 
gjnro i 

qg gqi gq^qgfw: ^fafaqifq fwiqw h 
q^«q qqiqfa f^iTTifsi^rren^tf^TfiiT^ fa*ra a i 

NJ 

*3q W ft graifomm qqf faq^refaiW s51fagw s 

g«t faqigw gftqf g ^ftg qiqiKtq q«i<s i 

5wrei*nfiraiiH qt^n qqistqifafqqfqgtsgt u 

wq<q<gsjjtrfiifarftiqrK#: i 

qnqjgHkqfawfa qfraqV glrcfq sraPngns*: n 
®\ 

ft*gqrcqf*tq fagfqg faqigrg i 

qffRq A fajfta ft qg 3 *,ftrqnqqfaq g 3 qqqq s || 
tfaqiftqqnf fqtw: ?R^q<?| A T.qq flf4<W s i 
uragsftqrgf »$q * gfaqigqqq^g sftg u 
g; gtqgqw gqqfaq M gftgft a 
^qfgqqqi'qg’iiqfqq: qiRtfa gN ggi i 
^fgqwi faggg w gfgqfag 
qiq g« qii Jtfgft faq<r q*i fuMlforw. n 
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54. (Jandhaka. Taila Patana. 
g*rqig«iqicigg i 

gwiJisqmgjii jjgjwgrwqr*^ u 
g»g fggfagi'g g g^ggi gg«iqrg v i 
fqf«f«M g gf* ggg Wig 11 

?<gi ggjmt gfgg«i' q^gmi t»w v \ 
fasti: qgg g*ii fq^sr. gngvngg n 

<J i 

m 5 fir ufafaig •nggggifafqgrqng, i 

rq gwfan fig g^lSir^T fgqggg II 
% ' 

rW «ggggistg»g' gig gfqgg i 
grwsi <ftfa' fgg gqqig?fgguigg N 11 
gvIT gmgirr ^gifggiggnggrg j 
gmi^g g qgig’fi n 

wgrw g«org g-sir aiw.gr: >w gi fggi i 

55. Yatanasana Rasa. 
girHiJigt vq \ i 

g<i «g giggi ggfa 

<gl* am' giggi gaig? g i 
gw: $g gsgigkgr fg 

awi fljg^^gwg *totjui n 
Wl»i ggi giHtl 

ggjgftg*! fg«i gffHg l 
ggi g fgqigi 

mg gqi Hg^gisgig n 
jggngg fq'qrftaifagm 
agmjgrang ggigqg: i 
figig gimg gmgiw Mhh 
* gicB*i giig<1 wx^g w 
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56 . Tai.akaraja Rasa. 
qraq^mq: t 

<r' qw' sfrfaq m«raf % qq qrj' qrqqw qq q i 

qj^q qq qt«t >fff‘ g»q' *nWh fqiq Tl 

qq wwrfq qq q*i qr«tqr I fq«um v i 

qw qqf Zfqj q?«w' qi^klft qrqqtqT F? «WT li 
rqq qqj qqqqra qfq^tr qri qiq»q qq«nq i 
qqrqqqj' qfWftqiitf qq fqtqqi qwqqq qsa-iq i; 
JJ 5 f 3 f 31 qt^J qiqrqgjq' after §i<qi qsqqrqqtqq i 
qq sraTftfq qrrifrr q^' qrq qr3®i$q qwr n 
w' fqi^fRFtqqqnq q«i qastfqq wrq«n i 
qqj q^ qq^frmqsnqiiq qt qra?t qqqnqq^ n 

57 . SVARNA SlNDUKA. 

qwfa^qq i 

qqqqq qqq« qqq' qftqrefqiq i 
trsnq qqfiq 3*raq qqqlfaqqf \ 
fliiqq' qjqqrq assn qr«rf%qrt qq: i 
fqqjqqnqfanq 54m qft%«^q 1 
qf qratqteiqq rifcqnfq: qqjqq: 1 
fq^qjqqjq^ qa q qqw n' qqtqqi 1 
qiqqn-twq’i qf qfqq - ^ qqiFqq; 1 
qi 5i4« qiqtqi fqsnq q qfW*t 1 
qqiiqft qrqfFqV<i: ?n?F»rtq qg-arq 1 
•wfaqj.qftraqq q* 5 ftq fqq=?q 1 
qiFqqr qfqqrqq tt faq>q qqw 1 
<tii qq' fqqqqrq wqqnaraqqq: 1 
qqqgari q q«tqs q*#tqfaq qinq i 



Siva 

fstmk fonfarai 11 

5S. Pcrma Candra Rasa. 

g«!^t I 

wwranfa i 

C" 

*iq«n' <nqjqr rs' qifcqr it 

«mr Tim faqwr? ^ i 

q?rw«ff§<t v\#t a 

wi# Wift »?nq®5i T*i«?j«n i 

N & 

qff fw q#f qn$n fqw»: i 
’q’jqw wf q Rtf qqfsqyJl i 

fa*i # qq? «tgr; n 

F^iqWl tiupf sjm f'jr: i 
FURF qq< 5 HF f|FM RF?r qifq fq'srfa 1 
T 1 TOFI f%Flfriq RT 1 « 

q« 5 ^ r^ft «tt*t fffis ?«t«: n 

• r )9. Bhasmksvara R\sa. 

wqf to: i 

qqmui fjpjfw femur F(fT)Fifa<ro i 
h«m fUswif q qnF«ft«HF»i?q*i h 
aH nm ^n«fiiqw»ni l 
m ww^rl fif ffifi qftqifaFF 11 

CO. SttabhanmT Rasa. 

sftFHskF: i 

qit? tff fi« w*i wri^f i 

ntf qriTVfn h 
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qq?|qq <nuqiqteT qqq i 
qnrqwqqtfq riff qqfsrqram it 
m qiq<qszqq a slqqqiqj ?sa: i 
<m: qsjfa^ qrqwiqqratqnsv: 11 
qjq*i qfcq ?vu qiqqiq q»q3q i 
firijsi qifiri qfa% qqq h 

qsT qf qfoq qqnfws' i 

qfaqit $ql qiq»ni5qi?q: n 
fqftqfqqq ^tqffqr^gqqfq i 
snqtqffaqgU'ail T^t qqq fqfq q: 11 


61 . PUTRAPRADA RaSA. 

qqqqt qq: i 

qqnq are «?i q^uft qfV i 
npft afe?t qqtffa gasf* qt^q n 
qfarc ®pS ’ faqmraqg iqfeqqtqqrq i 
qq^fiwsqftq aiqqqsi f% qiqq n 
qq: q#q q q<i q^fiiqqfiiHi: t 
qnqpqi*!! q ^q^i qq; qiraiqipqqnq ii 
fqq rftai* $aw' fcqqr qfV qif?3 i 
qq fqqqqTCi mi qmaaqq h 
qiqq? 3qq «qi fqqtsnftqqfro: i 

fqqtqifqwiqiiqTqtTqqTft qiqiqqqr II 

qq qq fqqiq tftan qqizgqqmq i 
qq qw‘ ai* qqf qnqfa^fqmgqq ii 
tH Jjfcan qq qqnfaqqqifaqq i 
fqfqq qq*n affiqti qfqqfq qqq n 
qfqqjt qfqqvgqj' fax qq fqqiqqrq i 
jfttqiqqt rt«Tt qq^fqqgq^ n 
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*qqe ^Tt? II 

*n<nfcfi €3^!i f?j sreifamfew* i 
qris: iHdttren:* g^«n fwqvu w n 
qi3® f% qet qnfa •rcqfajfqqvnj 1 
fraisfa**: tor! *sftfrf 4 ?i: 11 


02. Saiivva VyXdhihara. 

TOsuf*^; 1 

xiftaqqratftrq vwTOTfrfajrcm: 1 
jwqqg?i qq urn^CTtan: 11 
q%d ^at^-ri q rwtq 1 

f^?Rsif>?» J?t 5 M ftqsnqfqwfqctlTji 
fq^qtqfqqwf*! 3#t TOTOPwn i 
«an<ft \n: qfaqi<Tfq*n*pr: 11 
faqfw?q qqtqai 3ftct*m‘ q vtf^rnr 1 
"•hr: ^q?w *jftd^q*t: q*: n 
wn$*r wi*ptt: ^«nfqfq*mpi: 1 
qtTOpfqqdq! faqi sufa q fq^a 1 
^qqnftmt *n*i h*i wfira: 11 

Serpent Worship .—The serpent worship existed almost 
in all countries in ancient times. It was especially 
prevalent in India, where even in the present day the 
cobra is held in great veneration. Its presence in a 
house is not always willingly disturbed and it is 
regarded by the inmalo as ihc ‘ Yastudeva ’ the god 
of the house. It is not killed by the Hindoos but is 
allowed to go elsewhere, f it proves dangerous to their 
safety. $iva is represented as having snakes for his 

11 
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ornaments. Three snakes twine round his body, neck and 
head and are represented with their heads expanded. So 
snake is considered to he one of the symbols of Siva now. 
The gods are often represented with a canopy of five or 
•even cobras over them in the old cave temples. VSsuki. 
the King of suakes, holds the world over his thousand 
hoods; and hooded snakes are said to have shielded N&rSyana 
by the canopy of their hoods when he lay floating on water 
before he created this world. 

In Egypt the old papyrus records show that snakes, 
especially cobras, are associated with divinity and they 
symbolise wisdom. The great Sun-god, the giver of light, 
is represented as crowned with the double uraeus, the two 
cobras supporting the sun’s disc. In China the con- 
cretious of snakes find a prominent place as a therapeutic 
agent. 

In the description of the arms of the Society of Apothe¬ 
caries in “ Burke’s Encyclopaedia of Heraldry,” 1851, we 
find serpents in the right hand of Apollo : “ In shield, 

Apollo, the inventor of physic, with his head radiant, 
holding in his left hand a bow, and in his right a serpent,” 
In the figure of iEsculapius, reproduced in Wotton’s 
Chronicles of Pharmacy from the Cassalius Collection of 
Medals, etc. (17th century) we find a snake encircling the 
god. 



CHAPTER II 


BHASKARA 

In the Rgveda, the sun is celebrated under two different 
names, Surya and Savitri. Bhaskara or the Sun is also 
considered as the fountain-head of all knowledge in medi¬ 
cine. He is the father of the two Asvins. The idea that 
the Sun is a good physician, we can trace back to the 
Rgveda where he is invoked for curing diseases : The Sun 
is dispelling disease (i. 35. 9). 

And again in i. 50. 11-13: “Oh Sun! Cure the 
sickness of my heart and yellow colour of my body.” 

^ ^ hijrj R.V. towt iwr rfor’ 

waft*?’ snuu —Sayana. Again 

“ Cure is to be prayed from the Sun ”—\ 
—i Surya is styled as the son of Dyaus (Rv. x. 37. 1) 
or Aditi (Rv. x. 88. 11; viii. 90. 11). Usa or the Dawn is 
said to be his wife (Rv. vii. 75. 5); but in Rv. vii. 78. 3, 
she is described as to have produced Surya, Yajna and Agni. 
He is described as golden-handed (i. 22. 5), golden-eyed 
(1. 35. 8), golden-tongued (vi. 71. 3), but he is yellow-haired 
(x. 139. 1). He moves on a golden-car, drawn by seven 
radiant horses (i. 115. 3, 4; vii. 60. 3; 63.2; x. 37. 3; 
49. 7). He beholds all creatures, bears testimony to the good 
and bad deeds of mortals (l 50 2, 7; vi. 51. 2, etc.), and 
pursues an ascending and descending path (i. 35. 2-5; vii. 
45. 1), which is prepared by the Adityas, Mitra, Aryaman 
and Vanina (i. 24. 8 ; vii. 60. 4 : 87. 1). Pusin is hie 
messenger (vi. 58. 3). He is the soul of all things, 
stationary and moving (i. 115. 1). He vivifies men (vii. 
63. 2). He is the eye of Mitra, Vartina and Agni 
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(i. 115. 1 ; vi. 51. 1; etc.). He upholds the sky (x. 85. I). 
He is identified with India (viii. 82 . 1 , 4), Dhatri, Savitri, 
and Visnu (x. 170. 4), and is said to be possessed of all 
divine attributes (viii. 60. 1). 

In the Brahmanda Purana the birth of Asvin twins is 
thus described : The parents of Vivasvan (the Sun) were 
Kasyapa and Daksayani. Visvakarma had a dajghter, 
Sanga Devi by name. She became the wife of VivasvSn 
and was called Surenu for her exquisite beauty. The 
beautiful, young Surenu was however not satisfied with 
t’er husband for she found him too hot to approach. Still 
she became the mother of Vaivasvata Manu and the twins, 
Yamuna, a daughter, and Yama, a son. One day while in 
company with her lord, she felt the heat so unbearable, 
that she secretly gave life to her shadow which looked 
exactly like her own self and ordered her to remain with 
the Sun who should however be kept ignorant of thi 
mystery—a promise only to be violated if the Sun insults 
the shadow. Surenu then went home to her father 
Visvakarma. As her father pressed her to go to the Sun 
again, she assumed the form of a mare, went to IJttarakuru 
and began to graze in the field. 

The shadow in her turn gave birth to two sons— 
Savarna Manu and &auaiscara, and she loved them more 
tiian her step-sons. Now it so happened that one day, 
Yama being enraged by her partiality to her own sons, 
insulted her by raising his foot against her. She in her 
turn blasphemed and uttered a curse “ Let that leg fall 
away from your body.” Yama became frightened out of 
his wits and explained to bis father what has happened, 
begged his pardon and prayed for the safety of his leg. 
The Sun meditated that there must be some secret cause 
of the quarrel for he knew his son to be truthful and pious. 
However he soothed his son and said: “ My sonl it is beyond 
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my power to undo vour mother’s curse, but you need not 
be afraid for only some flesh of your foot would fall away.” 
He next asked his wife about the cause of her strange 
behaviour towards her son, but she remained sileot. Where¬ 
upon on meditation he became aware of the true cause, 
insulted the shadow and went out in search of his wife 
ISurenu in the house of Visvakanna. The latter made him 
beautiful iu appearance by his skill, divesting him of his 
superabundant heat. Then the Sun assumed the form of 
a horse, found out his wife in the form of a mare, walked 
in company and gave birth to the twins, the Nasatva and 
Dasra, who are known as the Asvin twins—the famous 
physicians. Yama atoned for his sin and became the 
Religion incarnate; Vaivasvata Manu became the progenitor 
of the human race, Yamuna became the river, Sanaiscara 
formed the planet Saturn in the sky, and Savarna Manu 
became absorbed in meditation so that he may be the 
originator of men in the next Manvantara or creation. 

In Vedic times the Sun was regarded as the custodian of 
the eyes. Muir says' : “In the Atharvaveda viii. 2. 3, a 
man dead, or in danger of dying is addressed in these words : 
wnq H an I gfl[B WWlfa 

ft?t« i ‘ I have obtained thy breath from 

the wind, thine eye from the sun ; 1 place in thee thy soul 
(»pre); have sensation in thy limbs ; speak, uttering (words) 
with thy tongue.’ Compare A. V. v. 24. 9: 'ttfayfh: i 

‘ Suryais the superintending lord of the eves’: and in A.V. 
xi. 8. 31: W3W. fiw ft wftft il * Surva occupied 

the eye, and Vata (the wind) the breath of Purusha (or 
man).’ See also A. V. xix. 43. 2, 3. Compare further 
Plato, Repub. vi. 18, where Socrates says of the eye: ir\k 


Muir . Sanskrit Texts. Vol. V, p. 208 , foot-note. 
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ijXiociScorarov' yt oi/mat twi' irtpi ras aur 6r)<ras opyaiw. * I regard 
it (the eye) as of all the organs of sensation, possessing 
the most affinity to the sun.’ Eur. Suppl. 532 f. 0 dtv 

Sfxaoroi' «s to <rwp, cu/kkcto tvrav$ nvtvfut /jl€v irpos aifitpa, 

to owpa 8c$ yr)v. 1 But each element of the body has depart* 
ed to the quarter whence it came, the breath to the aether, 
the body itself to the earth.’ A similar idea is expressed 
in a verse of Goethe, which I had formerly read, and for a 
copy of which, with the context, I am indebted to Professor 
Aufrecht. The passage occurs in the introduction to the 
Farbenlehre (Ed. 1858, Vol. xLviii, p. 5). and is as 
follows : ‘ Hierbei erinnern wir uns der alten ionischen 
Schule, welche mit so groszer Bedeutsamkeit immer 
wiederholte: nur von gleichem werde Gleiches erkannt; wie 
auch der Worte eines alten Mystikers, die wir in deutschen 
Reimen folgendermaszen ausdriicken mochten : 

War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 

Wie kounten wir das Licht erblicken ? 

Lebt’ nicht in uns des Gottes eigne Kraft, 

Wie kdnnt’ uns Gottliches entziicken ? 

Jene unmittelbare Verwandtschaft des Liohtes und des 
Auges wird uiemand laiignen, aber * u.s.w.” 

Books >— 

1. Bhaskara Samhita: A treatise on medicine by 
Bhaskara. The work is not procurable now, but it is 
referred to in the Brahmavaivarta PurSna. 1 

2. Jnana BhSskara : “ Conversations between Surya and 
his charioteer Arnna ( Kdsyapa) on the evils of human exist* 
ence, their causes and remedies.” It deals with different 
diseases—the result of our actions in a previous life— 


See foot-note, p. 7. 
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“ The pathological descriptions are sometimes very detailed, 
but the method of their cure is entirely of the piacular 
order; medical treatment being jealously excluded, and 
almost every case being represented as duacikitsynlama, and 
only to be approached by penance, sacrifices and donations 
to the officiating priests.” 

Beginning : W.' i ’ffoitnw i ’ft *rn; i 

¥ wwsiT sf g si: ii 

^ wfa i 

ungirouS* mfo ■arouMT: n 

»l?> *?} l 

¥**5*1*1^ Ufa* it 

mim faw f4 sreitafa: i 

iraumal u 

MSS.:—1. I. 0. 2719. 

2. Berl. Oat., p. 287. 

3. Or. 1254 (British Museum). 


Formula attributed to Bhaskara : — 


Formulae. 

thor. Books. 

Page. 

1. Bhaskara Lavann 

.. Bhaskara...C. D. 

... 72 


B. P. Vol. II 

... 314 


B. K. V. 

... 

Bhaskara Curga 

», ...Sa. §. 

9 

Bh&skara Lavana Ourna „ ...Sa. S. 

... 123 4 

9, Udarka Rasa 

Saihk^iptasarft of S. K. D. 

... 53 
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!. Bhaskara Lavana. 

WTOSKSWig I 

liar's fa*#* q* ii 

qqf fsqfaqn^ WTOFI qwNsaW a i 
qftaisnfa qa qsig n 

a^er ait wit a wgsr?! $«qqqg i 
5nf%*n^ % q$ awq?w<T 11 

q?rg^s<T Jnwrwlwfl i 

waK gw wrefi^q it 

5um*g qia-g qiWTiq^g i 

qimj»q' ?m qffliq?3if*T qifn a i 
qjfiq^^i^wqnfaqi^faRg u 
, snf ! w*M«I Htt*T Ttq fqfq^q a t 
*P?iq wi: aqaft W%?T%q qiqqr: || 

’wifd srew4w*p^n^ i 

»fta*WT<£taT* fqfqqig^cftsmt^ 11 
#hn*rasjri!t , iq qrreqn«Y?^fw»f^ 11 
fMfan: si*xi<ffa[ ftmsj *n*nfqqt*un i 
qTOTt^rtq fafavre *n*ra«jsif*ra«n« 

Bhaskara Curna. 
waiTa^nir i 

c 

?n«tarqf*reTa»wrq*qfqn sp^Yr's^ro' 

*ig? fa*^fNit«ro*rairqqr aqr s *rf3»? |: i 
fistavfaq^qrqgTqgqHfafUflsqqi* 
5 qn»ntfsPi^wq^rqi^Tr^a»j»i^ qjqtf* u 
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Bhaskara Lavana Cuuna. 1 

H«n it 

f«*wnTO?nfa M$*fr t 

J 

Hfc*r fwnfn 11 

^ifW sireg:^ ’^itanfa't i 

*nfai ii 

si*nr WSTClfatW l 
ureiwqj fqsg 11 

wra tivR jj«i ftnn^j^ropi i 
Wtfo Si* fasfaw' WP5** II 
SUM raWTOW^W T5»l*? i 
H*siftr stnuttaftqst qwi toi i 

Z . 1 ! darka Rasa. 

i 

THWWWtoram* 1 
fl[«?flgq4«n»rar 
jn*n?vwr *fN\qr*i ii 
s*iiftsnst-- 

—wqft qftfanf i 

qjinnqw* hhi wi n 

1 For a translation of the formula, see Duttfs Materia Medics of the 
Hindus, pp. 86-7. 
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#0 


qsranj to# si^vt^ i 


^22125^2!£: ii 
qrftrat ’ct’ft: 



In the Rgveda the following hymns refer to Surya:— 

Rv. i. 50. 1: The sun knows all animated creatures. 

i: He drives away the night. 

3 : His rays observe all people. 

4 : Sun, the source of all light. 

5 : He rises before gods and men. 

6: Sun invoked as purifier and destroyer of 
evil. 

7 : Sim makes the day. 

8: Sun is borne in his car by seven horses. 

9 : He is driving in a car drawn by seven 
" daughters of the car.” 

10: He is the best of all light. 

11 : Sun is prayed for to cure heart disease, 

istfa and Harimana disease or yellow¬ 
ness of body. 

12 : We transfer the yellowness of (our body) 

to $uka and $Srika birds, and to 
turmeric. 

sSq t ftqvrrans ?*fi? i 
1, rot f*t it 

13 : He has destroyed my diseases. 

115. 1: Sun, the soul of animated and inanimated 

creations. 
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115. 2: Sun follows the Dawn. 

•I: Harits are his horses; they spread over 
the world. 

1: Night falls when these horses are unhar¬ 
nessed. 

5 : The Harits, when the sun is in the middle 
of the sky, hold his unusual splendour 
on one side, but cause darkness on the 
other side. 

0: The Harits are prayed to absolve us from 
our sins. 

191. 8: The Sun is rising in the East. He 

destroys all the unseen (poisonous 
creatures) and the JStud hanis. 

9 : He is rising for the good of all creatures. 
He destroys the unseen poison. 

10 : I throw the poison iu the orb of the Sun. 

As he does not die, so we will not die. 
The Sun-goJ, driving his horses, 
destroys the poison at a distance. 
The poison is converted into nectar. 

11 : The small bird “ Sakuntika ” ate the 

poison. 

12 : Agni has twenty one (lames. They des¬ 

troy the poison. 

13:1 shall recite the names of ninety nine 
rivers which destroy the poison. 

14 : Let twenty one peahen and seven rivers 

destroy the poison in the body. 

15 : The small animal mongoose will destroy 

the poison. 

16: The mongoose came and said “ oh 
Scorpion, your poison is sapless/' 
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iv. 13. 1 : Sun is rising. 

• 2 : The devas begin their works. 

3 : Seven horses carry the sun, who knows 

all living beings. 

4: Sun’s rays drive away the night. 

5 : Sun as a pillar supports the heaven. None 

cau stop his journey. 

t. 40. 5: Asura Svarbhanu covered Sun with 

darkness. 

6 : Indra then dispelled darkness. 

7 : Prayer of Surya to Atri and King Varuna 

for help. 

8: Atri made eyes for Sun by mantras. 

9: Atri’s sons dispelled darkness caused by 
Svarbhanu. 

45. I : Sun has risen after dispelling darkness. 

2 : Sun is spreading his light. 

9 : Sun, the lord of seven horses, is coming 
down and is spreading light through 
his rays. 

10: His worshippers are drawing Sun, as he 
rides on his horses across the bright 
waters like a vessel. 

59. 5 : The maruts are covering the eyes of Sun 

by rains. 

vii. 60. 1:0 Surya, tell us that we are to-day sinless. 

2: Sun, the witness of men. He nourishes 
the animate and the inanimate. 

3: The seven horses are carrying him. He 
sees all places and all animals. 

4 ; Mitra, AryamS and Varuna make way 

for Sun. 

x. 37. 1: Sun, the son of sky, sees all objects. 
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x, 37. 2-: The sky, days, the world, the living be¬ 
ings and sun rest ou truth. 

3 : Prayer to Sun to rise with his unusual 

splendour. 

4 : O Sun, with your rays, remove our pover¬ 

ty, and destroy our sins, diseases, and 
bad dreams. 

5: You have been sent to protect the various 
works of the world. 

6 : May we be long-lived, and enjoy happi¬ 

ness till old age. 

7 : May we every day see you, with healthy 

body and surrounded by progeny. 
May we live for ever and see you. 

8: You are pleasing to all. May we see 
you every day with our living bodies. 

9 : Oh yellow-haired sun ! May we see you 
rise every day. 

ID': May your sight do us good and may 

your days and your rays, your coldness 

and your heat be good to us, whether 

we live in houses, or travel on roads. 

« 

11: May all the auimals, biped or quadruped, 
under our charge be happy ; let all 
animals eat,drink and be well-nourished 
and strong. 

12 : Transfer our sins to those who are averse 
to charity and who try to injure us. 

170. 1 : Prayer to Surya to grant long life to 

sacrificers. He protects all living 
beings and uourishes them. 

2 : Sun is luminous, large, well-placed in the 
sky, and gives food to all. 
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x. 170. 3: He is the first and foremost ofall luminous 
bodies. He conquers all, aud is the 
giver of light. He is the very strength 
and energy. 

4: Your strength nourishes the whole world. 

See also Nirukta, xii. 14*16. 

Hymns in the Rgveda addressed to Savita:— 

Rv. i. 22. 5: Golden-handed (trcwnfn) Savita is 
prayed for protection. 

6: Savita absorbs water. 

7 :■ Savita, the distributor of riches, and 

illuminator of men. 

8 : Savita, the giver of riches. 

35. 1: Savita is prayed for protection. 

2 : Dispelling darkness, awakening men, he 
is travelling over the world in his 
golden car. 

3: He has two roads—upwards and down¬ 
wards. He moves by two white horses. 

4: His golden car with golden yokes. 

5: The white legged horses harnessed to 
golden yokes are drawing his car. 

6: As the car rests on the pin of the axle, 
the moon and the stars rest on the sun. 

7: His rays are full of vibrations, and are 
life giver. 

8: Savita, the golden-eyed. 

9; Savita is removing diseases. 

10: He destroys llaksasas and Yatudhinas. 
il: His ancient paths in the sky are free 
from dust. 
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. 38. 1: He rises every day to produce the world. 

2 : The luminous, large-handed SavitS ex¬ 

tends his hands. For him the water 
flows and the wind blows. 

3 : Night falls after his work is done. Then 

all men cease work. 

4: Men do work when he rises again. 

5: Mother Dawn, sent by Savita, bestows 
her son Agni the main share of sacri¬ 
fices. 

C: When the Sun sets, men return home. 

7 : You have allotted trees to birds. None 
can injure Savita. 

8: Varuna gives shelter to all animals that 
move. Birds and beasts return to 
their abodes. 

9 : Indra, Varuna, Mitra, Aryama or Rudra 
« do not injure Sun. 

10: Men adore him ; he protects the wives of 
the devas. May we be his favourite 
in acquiring and hoarding riches and 
animals. 

11 : May we get riches from Sun. 

iii. 66. 6: Prayer to Savita or Bhaga to send ns 

riches thrice every day. 

7 : Mitra, Varuna, Earth and Sky expect 
riches from Sun. 

62. 10: We meditate on the adorable splendour 

of the divine SavitS who directs our 
intellect aright. This is thq famous 
Gayatri prayer of the Brahmins. 

12 : We pray for food and riches from SavitS 
and Bhaga. 
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iv. 58. 1: Let the great SavitS give ns riches every 

day. 

2 : SavitS, the PrSjapati or lord of creation 
wears golden armour. 

3; He sends his rays every day for the act 
of creation. 

4: SavitS, who obeys fixed laws, is the Lord 
of the world. 

5: He kindly nourishes me by the three 
seasons—Summer, Rain and Winter. 

6: May Sun bestow happiness on us. 

7 : May he come with the Seasons. May he 
give us sons and son’s sons with food. 

54. 1: Prayer for riches. 

2 : You produce Soma, the cause of immor¬ 

tality ; you give us life. 

3 : Prayer to make us sinless. 

4 : He is the support of the world. 

5 : Give us house to live in. The men obey 

your command. 

6: We sacrifice Soma for you thrice every 
day. May Indra, Earth, Sky, Sindhu 
and Adityas make us happy. 

v. 81. I : The splendour of god SavitS is beyond 

the power of hymns. 

2: He whose form is the universe 

does good to the bipeds and the quad¬ 
rupeds. 

3: The other gods derive splendour and 
strength from Sun. 

4: Oh SavitS, you join with the Sun’s rays. 
You pass through nights on both sides. 
Be our friend by your deeds. 
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v. 81. 5 : You rule the works of all creature*. You 
become PusS by your motion. 

88. 1: Prayer for riches. 

8: None can destroy the famous riches of 
Savita. 

8,: Prayer for riches from Savita or Bhaga. 
4: Give us progeny and riches, and drive 
away our bad dreams. 

6 : Remove our bad luck and send us what 
is good for us. 

6 : May we be sinless before Aditi. 

7 : We adore Sun, the truthful and the pro¬ 

tector of good men. 

8 : We contemplate the adorable Sun. 

9 : He resuscitates all living beings. 

vii. 35. 8: May Sun be peaceful to us. May water 

be peaceful to us. 

9: May air be peaceful to us. 

10 : May Savita be peaceful to us. 

38. 1 : He sends his golden rays. 

8 : Kindly hear our prayers. 

8 : You protect and nourish us. 

4: Aditi, Vanina, Mitra and AryamS pray 
Savita. 

5 : May goddess of speech nourish us through 

our cows. Ahivudhnya is mentioned as 
a name of Sun. 

6 : Prayers for riches. Bhaga another name 

of Sun.. 

7: May the Raksasas be injured and the 
chronic diseases be removed from us. 

8 : Nourish us through milk. 

45. 1: May Savit3 appear with riches in hand 

for the good of men. 
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45. 2: Prayer to Savita. 

. 8: Let Savita send us riches. 

4: Good-tongued Savita with riches in his 
hands. 

149. 1: Savita has kept this earth steady by 

many appliances without any support; 
he has tied down the heaven, he gets 
water from clouds full of water. 

2: SavitS, son of water. From him have 
appeared the earth, the sky, the 
heavens, and the worlds. 

3: The other immortal gods have appeared 
after him. 

4: Let the adorable Savita come to us like a 
husband to his wife. 

5 : We are careful for your service (nursing). 



INDRA, 


Indra is represented in the Vedas as the chief of the 
gods in heaved, and to him the highest divine attributes 
are often ascribed in the Rgveda. But he stands in 
the second rank in the PurSnas, as next to the famous 
triad : BramhS, Visnu and MaheSvara. He is the son of 
Kasyapa; his weapon is the thunderbolt made either of iron 
(1.80.12; 1.81.4) or of the bones of the sage Dadhici. His 
Vahana is the elephant Air&vata and he is said to have 
destroyed the stone-built cities of the Asuras. He is slayer 
of Vrtra in battle, though the hoqour is also claimed by 
other gods, and the recoverer of cows from the Panis. 
His horses are called Hari (1.10.8; 1.16.2; 1.20.2; 1.81.4; 
1.167.1) and also EtaSa (1.121.13). His devotion to Soma 
juice is proverbial and more hymns are addressed to him 
than to any other gods in the Vedas. His wife is IndrinT, 
better known as &acl (1.82.526), and his son, Jayanta. In 
later literature his sensuality is much dilated upon. In 
Mahabharata he is said to have seduced AhalyS, the wife of 
the sage Gautama, and in Ramayana he appears to have 
been defeated by Megha-nada, the son of R&vana, king of 
Ceylon, as a punishment for the seduction. The 
legend how he was compelled by the sage Cyavana 
to allow the Agvins to partake of the Soma libations is 
related elsewhere (see Cyavana). 

He learned the Science of Medicine from the A6vins 
and then taught the scieuce to Atreya and BharadvSja. 

Caraka Sambitfi. I. i. 
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w*rn!pissg$t usnqffafiravj i 

rft « 

Ast&nga Hfdaya SamhitS, I. 

«i*?r mfh i 

*ire«ft ««rawr nin fans i 
*ronlM sRnr^rt 11 

»iwan«TOnft«fa *ng^4 iwsrj: i 
* i«n<nn*re n*pn^ n 

Bhava Prokasa, I. i. 

In the Yayurveda xxv. 46-47 k (2 & 3), Indra is prayed 
for medicine and health. With reference to the healing 
skill of Indra, see the Rgveda vii. 1, v. 12, as well as the 
Atharvaveda xiv. 2, v. 12 :—“That is the Bountiful one, 
who without a ligature, before the severance of the cervical 
cartilage, effect a union 

Indra is said to have entered into the womb of Diti 
and cut the foetus into seven pieces. See RamSyana, 
I. xlvi. 

n*n: JtfKfwv i 

wa *rowi rm i fare <? ii 

fcwrawsmt wf i 

g«K tw i nnl fafhvgura ii 

Ramayana. i. xlvi, vs. 18 & 19. 

In the Kusa Jitaka, Ayuda, wife of King Ikgviku, 
obtained from Indra a pill which promoted pregnancy. 
This she dissolved in water, and took a small quantity of 
the mixture, distributing the rest of it to her rivals.’ 

Hit deaciples .—Indra is said to have taught the sages 
Bhfgu, Angira, Atri, Va6is$ha, Kadyapa, Agastya, Fulastay, 

1 Hoernle, J. E. A. S. f 1906, p. 922. 

1 Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist Literature, p. HO. 
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Vamadeva and Asita Gautama, about the Rasayaiia or-the 
Science and Art o£ Tonics to prolong life from the Ayur¬ 
veda, which he received from the Asvins These formulae, 
as taught by Indra, are called Aindriya Rasayana 

* * * NtgsTundraw i iranrfircfowf \ * * * 
sratrefw: i 

Caraka Samhita. VI. i, p. 323. 

Incidents op Indra’s Life. 

1. He killed f^usna Asura and helped Kutsa: 1.11.7; 

1.33.12; 1.51.6; 1.63.3 ; 1.101.2; 1.103.8; 1.121.9; 
1.175.4; 2.14.5 ; 2.19.6; 3.31.8; 4.16.9-12; 4.30.13; 
5.29.8; 6.18.8 and 13; 6.26.3; 7.19.2; 8.1.28; 
8.6.14; 8.51.8; 8.53.2; 8.96.17; 10.49.3; 10.61.13; 
10.99.9. 

2. Killed Asura Ahi: 1.32.1.5.13-14; 1.61.8; 1.80.1; 

1.103.2 and 7; 2.11.5; 2.12.3; 2.15.1; 4.19.9; 
5.17.9; 6.18.13. 

3. Killed Vytra Asura: 1.32.5-11; 1.23.11 and 13; 

1.51.4; 1.54.10; 1.56.5-6; 1.57.6; 1.61.10-12, 
1.80.4-7,10,12; 1.84.13-14; 1.103.2,8; 1.121.11; 
2.11.18; 3.31.8; 3.32.4; 5.17.8; 7.19.5; 8.8.19; 
8.6.16; 8.15.3; 8.32.26; 10.48.8; 10.49.6:10.113.5. 

4. Killed Pani and helped Angiras: 1.32.11-12; 1,51.3; 

1.62.2-3; 1.101.5; 6.33.2. 

5. Killed Pipru Asura and helped RgiSvana, son of Usija: 

1.51.5; 1.101.2; 1.103.8; 2.14.5; 4.J6.13;6.18.8; 
8.82.2; 8.49.10; 10.99.11; 10.138.3. 

6. Killed Sam vara, son of Kulitara and helped Divodasa: 

1.51.6; 1.54.6; 1.101.2; 1.103.8; 2.12.11; 2.14.6; 
2.19.6; 4.16.13; 4.30.20; 6.26.3; 6.31.4; 6.43,1; 
6.47.21; 7.18.20. 
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7. Killed Arbuda: 1.51.6; 2.11.20; 2.14.4; 4.30.14; 

8.3.1.9. 

8. Killed Arya and Citraratha (4.30.18), Urana (2.14.4), 

Asna (2.14.5), Asusa (2.19.6), Krivi (2.22.2), 
Savara (6.18.8) and lli’s soldiers (1.33.12). 

9. Killed Namuci (1.53.7; 2.14.5; 7.19.5), Rauhin 

(1.103.2), Kuthava (1.103.8), Dasa (7.19.2), 
Kujava (1.104.3-5; 7.19.2), Aju (1.104.4; 2.19.6; 
6.31.3), Drbhika (2.14.3), Rudhrika (2.14.5), 
Varci’s son (2.14.6; 4.30.15), Mrgaya (4.16.13; 
8.8.19), Tugra and Vetsu (6.26.4); VartI Dasa 
(6.47.21) and sons of Vrcivan, son of VaraSikha 
(6.27.4-5). 

10. Killed 6,066 sons of Ann and Drahyus (7.18.14), 

Bheda (7.18.19), Divaka, son of Manyaman 
(7.18.19), Srvinda and Anar£ani (8.32.2), AhiSu 
(8.32.2 and 26; 8.77.2), AurnabSbha (8.32.26; 
8.77.2), Parnaya and Karandha (10.48.8), Nava- 
vastva and Vrhadratha (10.49.6), Nrsadad’s son 
(10.61.13), Visvarupa, son of Tvasta for Trita 
(10.8.9) and his own father (4.18.12; Taitt. 
5.6.1.3.6). 

11. .Killed Karafija and Parnaya for king Atithigva 

(Dibodasa): 1.53.8; 6.18.13 ; 8.53.2. 

„ Vafigrda for King RgisvSna: 1.53.8. 

„ Kona’s pregnant wives for King Rgisvana : 
1.101.1; 1.130.8. 

„ 20 kings and 60,099 soldiers for King SusravS: 

1.58.9 and 10. 

„ Surya, son of Svafiva for King SudBsa and 
Etafe: 1.61.15; 2.19.5; 5.29.15; 8.1.11; 
3.50.9. 

„ Aihha Asura for king SudSsa: 1.63.7. 
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Killed Kavi, son of Cayamanafor king SudSsa: 7.18.8. 

„ Kujab&ca for King Duryyoni: 1.174.7. 

„ Cumuri and Dhuni for King Dabhlti: 2.15.4 
and 9; 6.18.8 ; 6.26.6 ; 7.19.4; 10.113.9. 

„ Vyaihsa Asura : 4.18.9. 

Drowned Sauta, Kavasa, Vridhu and Druhyu: 7.18.12. 

12. Opened the caves of Vala Asura and 
Saved the Devas : 1.11.5; 6.18.5 ; 8.14.8. 

„ Kutta: 1.33.14; 1.106.6; 8.1.11. 

„ Dasadyu: 1.33.14. 

„ SvitrS’s Bon from drowning : 1.33.15. 

„ Praskanna: 8 3.9 
„ Atri, Vimada and AngirS : 1.51.3. 

,, Rusam,Sv5vaka and Kfpa: 8.3.12; 8.4.2. 

„ Rumasa: 8.4.2. 

., Kings Narya and Turviti of Varya Dynasty: 
1.54.6. 

„ Kings Turvasu and Jadu: 1.54.6; 1.174.9; 

4.30.17; 8.4.1; 10.49.8. 

„ Sage Turviti from drowning : 1.61.11. 

„ blind and lame Paravrga and made him see 
and walk : 2.13.12; 2.15.7. 

„ Agastya for cows, AifiSu for riches and Sau- 
bhari for food : 8.5.26. 

„ Adhigru (8.12.2); Tryasdasyu (8.36.7; 8.41.10), 
Dirghanakha (8.50.10). 

13. Helped King Ayutta (6.18.13), Ayu (8.53.2), Usana 

(10.99.9), ParSvrtta, son of Agru (4.30.16), Tur- 
vajana (Divodasa-Sayana) (1.53.10). 

Gave young Vrcasa as wife to old King KaksivSna: 
1.51.13. 

„ riches to Kanva, (8.49.10, 8.50.10), Paktba 
(8.49.10), Daiavraja (8.49.10; 8.50.9) and 
GoJarpha (8.49.10; 8.50.10). 
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Gave the house of son of Anu to Trtsu, 7.18.18. 

„ Parabat’s riches to Sarabha 8.100.6. Placed 
Atithigu’s son in Gungui country (10.48.8). 

14. Made Kutsa, Atithigva and Ayu subject to SuiravS: 

1 .58.10. 

„ Turvasu and Jadu obedient to king Sudisa: 
7.19.8. 

„ Trtsu give his all to Sud&sa, grandson of Deva- 
jana, sen of Pijavana, 7.18.15. 

„ Turvasa obedient to King Srnjaya: 6.27.7. 

„ BrcTvats „ „ DevarUts: 6.27.7. 

„ Tugra and Sruadvi obedient to king Kutsa : 
10.49.4. 

„ Vefia obedient to King Ayu: ±0.49.5. 

„ Satgrbhi obedient to King Savya: 10.49.5. 

„ SudSsa and Turvasa friends : 7.18.6 ; 7.19.8. 

15. He became Mena, daughter of King Vraanafica 

(1.51. 18). Drinks Soma from Sary§ta (1.51.12). 

16. He became Vaikuntha Indra, the son of VikulS, 

as she prayed for a son like him (10.47). 

In the Rgveda the following hymns are addressed to 
Indra: 


8: 4.5.6. 


169-170. 

69. 

4-5. 


178-178. 

72. 

7-11. 

2 : 

11-22. 7 : 

18-82. 

16. 


36 : 1 and 5. 

41: 1. 

28-83. 


41-48. 

55:8. 

51-56. 

3 : 

80-54. 

82-85. 

61-63. 

4: 

16-32. 

93-94. 

80-84. 

5: 

29-40. 

97-99: 4-6. 

100-104. 

6: 

17-29. 

ri-8. 

121. 


32-47. 

104. 1 19-22. 

129-183. 


60. 

(24. 

165. 


68. 8 : 

1-4. 
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6 

10:8 

102-105. 

18-17 

19-6 

111-113. 

21 

22-24 

116. 

24 

27-29 

119-120. 

32-84 

32-33 

181. 

36-40 

38 

133-134. 

45-46 

42-44 

188. 

49-55 

47-50 

144. 

59 

54-55 

147-148. 

61-66 

86 

152-153. 

68-70 

89 

160-161. 

76-82 

98, 8 

167. 

88-93 

96 

177. 

95-100 

99 

180. 


In the following hymns Indra is invoked with other 
gods - 

Indra and Varuna: 1.2.9; 1.17; 4.41; 4.42; 6.68; 
7.82-85; 8.59. 

Indra and Vayu : 1.2.4-6 ; 4.46; 4.47. 

„ „ Maruts: 1.6; 1.100; 1.101. 

„ „ Agni: 1.21; 1.108-109; 3.12; 5.86 ; 6.59- 

6.60; 7.93-94. 

„ „ Visnu : 1.156; 6.68-69. 7.99.4-6. 

„ „ Vrhaspati: 4.49; 4.50; 7.97-98. 

„ „ PufS: 6.57. 

„ , t Soma : 6.72 ; 7.104 ; 8.1. 

„ „ VS8tospati: 7.55. 

The following hymns refer to the skill of Indra as a 
physician: 

1.53.11: Prayer to Indra for beautiful son and long life, 
1.54.11 i f t a it » » H food. 

1.104.6 & 8 „ „ not to destroy embryo and infants. 

14 
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1.186.15 ' 

1.169.8 . 

1.175 Prayer to Indra for long life, strength and 

1.176.6 good food. 

1.177.5 

1.178.5 „ 

4.11.6: Prayer to Indra for long life and power of 
procreation. 

6.24.10 : Prayer to Indra for long life (100 years), with 
sons and grandsons. 

6.69.5 : Prayer to Indra for water, herbs, non-poisonous 

trees, cows, horses and men. 

8.1.12: Indra sutured the torn parts in the neck before 
the blood oozed out and even without 
any styptics. 

8.40.12: Let Indra and Agni nourish us through the 
three humours (fwig) i 

8.91 : ApalS’s prayer to Indra to remedy her baldness, 
etc. 

10.161: Prayer to Indra to cure consumption. 

Rgveda, X. 161 Hymn : 

God—Indra. Rgi—Destruction of Phthisis. 

1. O patient 1 I am releasing you from the unknown 
disease Phthisis, and RSja YakgmS (King of Phthisis). Then 
you will live. O Indra and Agni! if the patient is under 
the influence of any evil planet, release him from such 
influence. 

2. Even if this patients’ span of life is shortened; or 
even if be is dead or is in a moribund condition, still I am 
bringing him back to life from Nifpti, the god of death, 
I have so touched him that he will live for one hundred 
yeaw. 
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3. The oblation that I give, has one hundred eves 
which grant one hundred years of life. I have brought 
him back by such oblations. May Indra protect him 
from all sins and grant him life for one hundred years. 

4. O patient! Live for one hundred autumns, one 
hundred winters with ease and happiness, and one hundred 
springs. May Indra, Agni, Savita and Vrshafpati, satisfied 
with the oblations, grant him life for one hundred years. 

5. 0 patient! I have hold on you. I have brought you 
round, you have returned rehabilitated. I have recovered 
your limbs, eyes and entire life. 

The following epithets are applied to Indra in the 
Rgveda: 

Isvara (1.26; 1.178.9; 6.28 10); Satakratu (1.4.8-9; 
1.6.8; 1.10.1; 1.16.9; 1.80.6 and 15; 1.61.2; 1.105.8); 
Sukratu (1.5.6); Suhantta Vajra (7.30.2); Sunisika (1.9.3; 
1.29.2; 1.81.4); Haryyafiva (8.81.8) ; VptrahS (1.16.8); 
Maghavan (1.33.12 and 15; 1.102.7 1.133.8; 1.166.9); 
Me$a (1.51.1; 1.52.1); Asura (1.54.8; 1.174.1); SuSipra 
(1.101.10); Medhyatithi (8.1.80); Puruhuta (i.176.3; 
6.23.8); I«na (1,75.4); Purandara (6.82.8); and Srfiga- 
vi$a’s son (8.17.18). 


Formula ascribed to Indra:— 


Formulas. Authors. 

Books. 

Pages. 

1. Aindriya Rasayana, I, Suramani 

.. C. S. VI, I. 

323 

2. >1 »» ” 

" n n 

826 

3. Sarvvato Bhadra ... Surendra 

.. B.S.8 

406 

4. Dafcndl«dya Taila ... Purandara 

.. G. N. 

67 

5, Haritakt Avaleha ... M 

1) 

115 
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1. Aindriya Rasayana, No. I. 

i 


.awm—q*wi gt ww ft irowft ftsvft 

gwi nwtoi fe*i to ^ rt Mtanw r. 

<pwn ngw:i totor <rcwgfcn •uptoiww' ««w«ii!5w 

totoi I 


2. Aindriya RasIyana, No. II. 
Qftr? TOW i 

TOWt f'Wtawt* m ^ i 

^w: «nwi<ira qft Ywwww ■n n 
wrfwt RNYtT*rt qwnfpivra m i 
from! TOOiftron ^ n 
toy^ti: RRwrav. firroi 9 i 
’em rwyquiw tor r n 

fonraTYTOnaifa fro^nTOro r i 
wit nqfmt 4lmflifaf»r»rci % ii 
to: yto v riot. totoy r t 
*wt *ratftrai*[ viniij[ RNt >n*f it 
* qi* firafwrcr f * JT«rei tftV. I 
wi r<r*N« flfti' u 

^rRHwnf^dnwTR^' mwifrot i 

RIRai ntsRnfTOTO ^ H 

TOYTJRRTTO TO%* K^TH^ I 

g*r$Ni. Rftpqwi: wi nn u 

Wt R*nfn$ 9* *rait' gwnfttt i 
Rwwftwwt irei m rh* irata^ » 
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3q «wmw n»n «raq : «irfe*€i * i 

ufW tfs»ff *n*rt i 

'ftqr ^ ^#7i «rftrqr ^rafw 11 
i«UTnpr*pra*l i 

q^wrtaw* «r*u' 73T^r< iw i 
^wwtmnpr it 

foiifcnsifwsTi jraifirasrer w* 

TOt5qfa*®ftft<? qqrawtrt WWfl?l^ajJ7 ii 
wt«taTnn7H*m*i i 

3. Sarvvato Buadra. 
^mw?: i 

*jfi uaj ?jq?nnnj qiwfow i 

» 

**nfa\ wfe fqf«m mr^w wi i 

gsiiis^ q*fa i 

\ 

jjli? wrt fefflgiaTTt ^Ti: qfwarat • 
qnt *i*jN srcrc^wtt wM^nwi i 
«9Hc?t 4t»T: tfwfais<i: s3rci»W**n h 

4. DASAMULAD'yA Taila. 
<nij<<U<a' B*t*t i 

w% 4 turaft«»iThn3i«fMS: i 

sra'g^kttgrs^wiqsil: i 
^rtj^qn#7ir*^qqr^tqi«: II 
8iftr^m«nqT^qqiqT?re(«; i 
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wziwr' TOtfa: to' ^ i 
#nn?j qmmwqqm: it 

HT^q^qTftqn^ TOT»t i 
iwifrorcrotfa »nwwfarawfq » 
wfirtf gn i 

*raw fro toto h 

w*j wronfw wlwsr ftjtjsft i 
wro«w»i 5« TOtfrofiwcs n 

fafawm wmifroft *iV fot ^ 

qrosiTOrofaftrot wqfa n« wisrotf *ro: h 
? n*q ajvnqrotro: i 

TOiftwnrogw n 

5. HarItakI Avaleha. 

tftawror. i 

w flhzurenrt «fcranTOT«rt 

gw' q qwgwin «f»tf fwnw i 
(nqfqrt g unw qfWfqr 

tmw^wiwgww «wn # 
wnro w«r fiifat «ito: toiOi 
wwft w fagfamfr tor' q i 
wJq q few fl w*«<M* qnqv 

*fat to' w*» fa fr mflq g wi« 
wrt wwwwft jfi wwifirtun - 
tqnfinf wrrofrrassi®' w i 
TOftrownfirt ft g<wroi 


qt# TOWWtgqfiw*TOmn u 



kartikeya. 


God Kartikeya, sod of Goddess PSrvatl is said to have 
written a work on medicine called Vahatagrantha. This 
is a “ treatise dealing with the methods of diagnosing diseases 
and with the preparation of different kinds of medicines 
for ouring them. It is said to have been revealed by God 
Subrahmanya, son of Goddess Parvatl.” 

MSS. : No. 13176-7, G.O.M.L. (Madras). 

Begins s— 

* • • 

mwlsek fan* * 

eenftiifsfl wwqjfMl net n 

Colophon: 

ifb—yirnii fan*ritft *w, 

r 

The MS. No. 13177 contains the following Chapters 


l1 


« ‘ 

wnfir. 

11 

mw *rro. i 

* 1 

***** utw: 


qiqiqiq 

« i 

sterile, i 


• i ttafrr. i 
ti write, i 


< i *«*!*: i 



SARASVATI. 


Saras vati, the goddess of learning in later literature, is 
not of very great importance in the Rgveda. She is cele¬ 
brated both as a river and as a goddess (m? ifh 'PTW 

f*R*n i YSska. Nir. ii. 23). SSyana also 
refers to the dual nature of the deity (ftfiw % €<«r?l farj- 
»l^hs»n ^t). As a river see Rgveda i. 3. 12.; vi. 52. 6 ; 
61. 2. 8. 10. 13; vii. 36. « } 95. 1 ; x. 17. 10. 1.—(Vfij. S. 
4.2; Atharva Veda vi. 51.2); 30. 12; 64.9; 75.5. 
The river Sarasvatl, which is now a narrow stream 
loosing its way in the Rajputana desert, is described in 
vii. 95. 2, as a mighty river rising from the Himalayas 
and falling down into the sea. King Citra and others 
are said to have dwelt on or near the Sarasvatl. As a 
goddess she is said to be the consort, of Sarasvan 
Deva (vii. 96. 4-6) and is invoked for wives and off¬ 
spring, also for plenty and protection, [See also v. 43. 
11; vi. 49. 7; 61. 11.] She is described as white 
in colour (vii. 95. 6; 96. 2.). From her two prolific 
breasts, which are said to be truth and falsehood (Ait. Br., 
iv.' 1), the worshippers suck prosperity and riches (i. 
89. 3; 164. 49). As a river nymph, she is further 
described as a support and a fortress (vii/ 95. 1), and 
as bestowing wealth, fatness, and fertility (vii. 95. 2). See 
also ii. 41. 16; vi. 61. 14. In vi. 61. 1, she is represented 
as having given to Vadhrya§va a son, DivodSsa by name. 
(See alio i. 3. 10. 11; 89. 3 ; 164. 49; ii. 3. 8; 30. 8; 
yi. 49. 7; 61.3. 4. 7; viii. 21. 17; ix. 67. 32 ; x. 17. 
8. 9). She ift described as the receptacle of all the powers 
of life and the beatower of offspring (ii. 41. 17); and in 
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x. 184. 2, she is associated with the deities who assist 
procreation (jw >if* 

“ In Iigveda x. 131. 5 ( = Vaj. S. x. 34) where the Afivins 
are said to have defended Indra, Sarasvatl is declared 
to have waited upon him. And in Vaj. S. xix. 12 it is 
said: 'The gods celebrated a healiug sacrifice; the 
ASvins physicians, and Sarasvatl too a physician, through 
speech, communicated vigour to Indra.’ The Asvins and 
Sarasvatl are also connected with each other in Vaj. S. xix. 
12, 16, 18, 34, 80-83, 88-90, 93-95 ; xx. 56-69, 73-76, 90. 
In xix. 94, it is said that ‘Sarasvatl, wife of the ASvins, 
holds a well-formed embryo in her womb.'* 

In the Rgveda she is not identified with Vach, who is 
said to be the wife of Indra (ii. 8. 8. 4), but in the later 
mythologies she became the goddess of learning, speech 
and eloquence and the spouse of Bramha, and is invoked as 
a muse. As goddess of learning, her reputation is shared 
by two other goddesses ; and according to SSyana, 2 Bharatl 
is the goddess of learning in heaven, Ila is the terrestrial 
goddess, and Sarasvatl, the goddess of the aerial regions. 
Sarasvatl is identified with Agni, and the three goddesses 
Ila, Sarasvatl and Bharatl refer to Agni (i. 13. 9 ; 142. 
9; 118. 8; ii. 1. 11). In the MahabhSrata (Santiparva, 
v. 12920) she is called the mother of the Vedas, and'iu 
v. 6811, the celestial goddess is described as produced from 
heaven. In Taitt. Br., ii. 8. 8. 5. she is said to be the 
wife of Indra and to be the deity sought after by the Reis 
who composed the Vedic hvmns. 


1 Muir’s Texts, Vol. V, p. 342. 

* “ 'qifcar. i i i * 

Sayaija ; Commentary, i. 188. 8. 
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Formulae attributed to Sarasvatl:— 

1. S&rasvat Ghrta: an oleogenous medicine to cure 
sterility in women and seminal insufficiency in men. 

TO*n»rt w *nfNt TOret witrat i 
TO wrowi fafflro 11 

End of Mandukabrahmikalpa. 

G.O.M.L. xxiii, No. 13184. 

2. Saras vat Ghrta : In the Bower MSS., p. 39, a 
rmula for the clarified butter of Sarasvatl is given. By 

its use, a man attains memory and intelligence. It cures 
stammering and dumbness. 


Sarasvat Ghrta 
TO*?fr[«TO« i 

ww*» v w. tot fW^Wt i 
(rorwt nfrro tot 
wptnrot wurr sjtoito: i 

toht toto*‘ froi^n it 
TOtrofaifkSu wjfa* tvre htto: i 
TOTOTO TO* TOnfRwmTmfiifir n 

The following hymns are addressed to Sarasvatl in the 
Rgveda 

i. 3. 10 : May Sarasvatl, the purifier, like our sacri¬ 
fices. 

11 : Sarasvat!, the generator of true words and 
the teacher of pious men, hath accepted our 
offerings. 
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12 : Sarasvatl as she flows hath produced a copious 
flood and has stimulated all knowledge. 

9 : May llS, Sarasvatl and Mahl, the three 
goddesses take their seats on the Kusa grass. 

89. 3 : May the gracious Sarasvatl bestow riches and 
happiness on us. 

142. 9: May Hotra, BhSratl, 11a, Sarasvatl, and Mahl 
sit on the KuSa grass. 

164.49: Her two prolific breasts are said to be the 
source of all prosperity, riches and happiness. 

188. 8: Prayer to Bh&ratl, Sarasvatl and IlS for 
prosperity. 

ii. 1.11: Hotra, Bharatl, Ila and Sarasvatl, the slayer 

of Vrtra, are identified with Agni 
3. 8: May Sarasvatl, Ila and Bharat! remain in 
our sacrificial altar, perfect our hymns and 
preserve the sacrifices. 

80. 8: O Sarasvatl ! protect us. With the help 
of Maruts conquer our enemies. Indra 
killed the chief of the proud ^andikas. 

32. 8 : Sarasvatl is prayed for with the goddesses 
SinivSll, RakS, Gungu for procreation, 
and IndrSni and Varuiigni for protection. 

41. 16: Prayer to Sarasvatl: She is the best of 
mothers, best of rivers and best of goddesses. 

17:0 Sarasvatl! you are resplendent. Food 
is dependent on you. You feel happy by 
drinking Soma juice from the !§unahotras. 
O Goddess ! grant us offspring. 

18:0 Sarasvatl, the source of food and water! 
accept the oblations of the Grtsamadas. 

iii. 4. 8 : May Bhiratl, IlS and Sarasvatl with the 

SSrasvatas sit on the Ruga grass. 
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54.13 :* May Maruts and Saras vat! bear our prayers 
and grant us progeny. 

v. 5. 8 : May 115, Sarasvatl and Mahl sit on the Kusa 

grass. 

42. 12 : May the rivers, Sarasvatl and divine RSkS 

desire to bestow riches on us. 

43. 11 : May the goddess Sarasvat! come down from 

the sky to our sacrifice. May she be 
pleased with our hymns, and may she send 
us rain. 

vi. 49. 7: May the beautiful heroine Sarasvatl, the 

punher, and of wondrous gait, perfect our 
sacrifice. May she. be pleased to give her 
worshippers a strongly built house and 
happiness. 

62. 6: May Indra and watery Sarasvat! be near us 
for our protection. 

61. t : She gave VadhryaSva a son and killed Pani. 

2 : She is breaking the bases of mountains with 

her torrents. 

3 : You have killed the son of Vrsaya and other 

haters of gods 

4 : May she satisfy us with food and riches. 

61. 5: You save men who wage war for riches, 
if they pray you. 

6 : Protect us in war and like PusS, bestow riches 
on us. 

7: May the terrible sarasvatl in her golden 
chariot desire to hear our prayer. 

8 : Her powerful torrents flow with sound. 

9 : May she conquer our enemies aud bring her 

watery sisters. 

10: May we always sadore Sarasvatl with her 
seven sisters. 
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11 : She fills the terrestrial and aerial regions 

with her radiance; may she protect ns 
from our culminators. 

12 : May she be fit for prayer in every war. 

13 : She is the swiftest of all rivers, she is the 

object of adoration by the wise. 

11 : O Saras vat! ! lead us to riches. Do not 
make us meau. Do not harass us with 
floods. Accept our friendship and our house. 
May we be not removed from you to 
strange regions. 

35. 11 : May Sarasvati grant us peace. 

36. 6 : Sindhu, the mother of rivers, and the seventh 

river Sarasvati, swollen with water, are 
flowing. 

95. 1 : Sarasvati, full of water, is running freely. 

2 : She runs from mountain to ocean, bestowing 
wealth and fertility; she gave Nahusa 
butter and milk. 

3: Saras van, grants his worshippers powerful 
sons and rehabilitates their bodies. 

4: She is rich and always kind to her friends. 
May she hear our songs in the sacrifice. 

5 : May we be united with you for protection. 

6 : O white Goddess ! bestow on the worshippers 

food, and rear us with your benediction. 

96 l : O Vasistha ! sing songs in prayer to 
Sarasvati. 

2: O white Sarasvati ! men get food and 
riches from you. 

3: May she do us good and stimulate our 
intellect. 
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4 : We want wife and sons; we adore Sarasvan 

Deva. 

5 : 0 Sarasvan ! protect us by your water. 

<): May we get sons and food from him. 

viii. 21. 17 : Has lndra given me these riches f Has the 

fortuuate Sarasvatl given me ? Or O 
Citra ! you have given me. 

18 : King Citra who lived on the banks of 
Sarasvatl gave us enormous richeB. 

ix. 5. 8 : May Bharatl, Sarasvatl and IlS come at the 

sacrifice. 

67. 82 : He who reads these alokas gets from Saras* 
vatl clarified butter, milk and water. 

81. 4: May the well*formed Sarasvatl come here 
with Pusa, Mitra, Varuna, Maruts, and 
A6vins. 

x. 19. 7: May Sarasvatl fulfil the desires of the 

charitable men. 

8: Sarasvatl drives with our forefathers in the 
same chariot. May she grant us food and 
freedom from disease. 

9 : May you bestow the worshipper food and 
riches in large quantities. 

10: The waters are like our mother, ma) the 
water cleanse us. I am coming out of the 
water pure and free from sin. 

80. 12 : O Waters ! complete this beneficial sacrifice. 

Be the protector of sons and riches. May 
Sarasvatl grant food to the poet. 

64. 9: May Sarasvatl, Sarayu and Sindhu rivers 
come to protect us. Like mothers, may 
these goddesses give us water, sweet as 
honey, and unctuous and nourishing as 
clarified butter. 
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65. 1 : Sarasvatl is mentioned with other gods, 
Indra, Varuna, Rudra, Visnu, etc., as 
united together. 

13 : May Sarasvatl, with whom are linked various 
ideas and thoughts, hear my words. 

75. 5:0 Ganges ! O Yamuna, Sarasvatl, Satadru 
(Sutlej) and Parusni (Iravatl) ! divide 
among yourselves the psalms uttered by me. 

110. 8: May Bharat!, Ila and Sarasvatl come and 
sit on cue Kusa grass. 

131. 5 : Sarasvatl is said to have waited upon Indra 
(Vaj. S. x. 34) when he was rescued by Asvins. 

141. 5 : Pray Aryyama, Indra, Visnu, aud Sarasvatl 
for food. 

184. 2 : O Sinlvall, O Sarasvatl ! hold the embryo. 
May Asvins produce a foetus 



RAKA, sinivAli, gu$gu, and anumati. 

Rika (ii. 82. 4. 5. 8; v. 42. 12), Sinlvall (ii. 32.6; 
z. 184. 2), Gufigu (whom Sgtyaila, in ii. 32. 8. identities with 
Kuhu) and Anumati are four goddesses, besides Sarasvatl, 
mentioned in the Rgveda in conuectiou with medicine. 
“ Sayana says : Raka is the full moon (ii. 32. 4) but she is 
closely connected with parturition, as she is asked to ‘ sew 
the work’ (apparently the formation of the embryo) ‘with an 
unfailing needle,’ and to bestow a son with abundant wealth 
(ii. 32.4). Sinlvall and Kuhu are (as we are told by Yaska, 
Nir. xi. 31) wives of the gods according to the rnytho- 
logists (nairuktah) and the two nights of the new moon 
(amavasye) according to the ritualists (*nftran;). Sinivalt 
being the earlier, and Kuhu the later. Sinlvall however 
is also connected with parturition, being called ‘ the 

broad-loined ’ (or ‘ bushy-haired’), * the prolific,’ 

‘the handsome-armed,” “the handsome¬ 

fingered,” being supplicated for progeny ii. 32. 6.7 
Sfcff «i:), and asked to bestow pregnancy, x. 184, 2 
(wq ; A. V. v. 25. 3; vi. 11.3. Yiska 

quotes from the Taitt. Br., iii. 3. 11, averse regarding 
Kuhu, whose name does not occur in the Rig-veda. See also 
the account of Anumati in Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 

“ In a hymn to Anumati (according to Professor Roth 
the goddess of good will, as well as of procreation), A. V. 
vii. 20, she is thus identified with all things (verse 6) : 
‘Anumati was all this universe, whatever stands or 
walks, and everything that moves. May we, O goddess, 

1 Muir Texts, Vol. V, p. 846. See also Weber’s Jnd. Stud., v. 228 ff 
and 287* 
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enjoy thy benevolence; for thou, Anumati, dost favour 
us.” ' 

The following hymns in the Rgveda are addressed to 
the goddesses: 

ii. 32. 4: May auspicious RakS hear. May she sew her 
work with an infallible needle, and grant us 
wealthy and heroic sons. 

5: May gracious RakS approach us to-day. She 
nourishes us .with thousand blessings. 

6: Wide-hipped Si nivail, the sister of the gods, 
grant us progeny. ( = Y.V., 34. 10). 

7: Sinivall is said to have beautiful arms, nice 
fingers, many children, and to have delivered 
many women easily. 

8: I mvoke Gungu, Sinivall, Raka, Sarasvatl; 
Indian! and Varunan! for welfare, 
v. 42. 12 : See p. 116. 
x. 184. 2 : See p. 119. 
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1 Mnir : Sanskrit Text, Vol, V, p. 398. 



CHAPTER III 


DAK§A 

Daksa sprang from Aditi, and Aditi came forth from 
Daksa. After her the gods came into being, (x. 72. 4. 5). 
Certain luminous gods are said to be the sons or descen¬ 
dants of Daksa, (vi. 50. 2). Roth (Illus. of Nirukta. p. 51) 
interprets Daksa as the spiritual force and Aditi as the 
spaces. Daksa’s wife is Prasuti, the mother of SatT who 
married Siva. Daksa celebrated the famous sacrifice, 
the Daksa-Yajfia, in which all the gods except Siva were 
invited. To punish her father, SatT went to the sacrifice, 
and when Daksa proceeded with his Yajna without Siva, 
she gave up her life. To avenge her death, Siva sent 
Vlrbhadra; and a struggle ensued, in which Daksa’s head 
was severed from his body. It was afterwards substituted 
by a goat’s head, when Siva’s wrath was pacified by 
prayer. The sacrifice was completed with a share assigned 
to &iva. In iii. 27. 10, IlS is the daughter of Daksa; she 
married Rudra. 

Daksa is called the Prajapati, i. e., the creator of living 
beings. He is one of the Adityas (ii. 27. 1) who were six 
(ii. 27. 1) or seven (ix. 114) or eight (x. 72. 8) in number 
in the Rgveda but more in later literature (Satap. Br„ ii. 
6. 3. 8; Mbh., Adiparva, 121). BrahmS taught him the 
Science of Medicine. Daksa was the teacher of the two 
Asvins, the twin sons of the sun. 

nn xFTwrw rm: irourfirefwJl vwzi 

Susruta SaihhitS, I. i. 
nn waipt nmfnrfkmn i 

nl waw’ *Uf#tpnfnn»T. u 

AstSnga Hrdaya Samhita, I. i. 
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f*wnsq®t i i 

^»n«n qfari qw qraqtqGHfl u*w i 
?ra: uanqfri ?q' qq «qra u 
ftfqifMMH HnrHigifcgqfqqq II 
qq q*:-f«Rqiqq: qqmgq; i 

qqqwi* ptA qvqqift li 

Bhava Prakasa, I. i. 

See also Car&ka Samhita, I. i. 

GENEALOGY OP THE TEACHERS OP MEDICINE. 

Brahmft 

I 

Prajapati Dak?a 
ASvini Kum5i»g 


Indra 



Agnive&t Jatukarna Bhela Harlta K?Srapani Dhanvantari 

Caraka } 
and > Redactors. 

Dfd^avala ) 

iiii i 

Susruta Aupadlicnava Aurubbra Paugkalftvata Karavlryya 

| and others 

NigSrjaim (Redactor). 


The resemblance of iKsculapius (the reputed son of 
Apollo) and his two sons Machaon and Podalarius, to 
Dak§a, the preceptor of the two ASvins, the offspring of 
the sun, who after learning the Ayurveda from their father 
became the medical attendants of the gods, is no doubt 
very remarkable. 
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Formulsc attributed to Daksa :— 

I. Maharasnadikvatba—PrajSpati—B. P., II, ii, p.587. 

1. Maharasnadi KvXtha. 
eeraenfe we: i 

erwwe i 

e^eiwwHeieiwifhfeewei: i 
eesiwfeewe fafaewyieer. i 
eewnemww ieerceenfl i 
W1 e*WCe * efaW?e7?tsee i 
ewmifalft?! tiwft^ewfew • 
wn$ qree»t faswswnetfeipi i 
eqjteewngmwnd* w eei i 
ewsetfeegwewrteTfwffi*! i 
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qtfqat we gea' wftr fafeea: qw i 
wet qrewnej a eSafe qrawj 
efraenftai »na vwqfafqfafaw ti 
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Yama or the Indian Pluto in the Veda is the god and 
ruler of the dead. He is the son of Vivasvat (Rv., ix. 113. 
8; x. 14. 1 ( = Av., viii. 2. 11; xviii. 1. 49); x. 14. 5; 58. 

1; 60. 10) and Saranyu, the immortal daughter of 
Tva$ta (Rv., x. 17. 1. 2). He is said to have been one of 
the original pair of human beings (x. 10. 2) and to have 
sprung from the Gandharva, a deity of the atmosphere, and 
his wife ApySyoni (x. 10. 4). In the same hymn to per¬ 
petuate the human race, his twin sister is said to have 
requested him for cohabitation. But he is declared to have 
resisted the solicitations of his twin sister Yaml or Yamuna 
to form a sexual union with her for the continuation of the 
species (Roth, Journ. German Orient. Soc., iii. 335; iv. 
426; Illustr. of Nirukta, p. 138). He was the first of 
mortals who died and discovered the way to the other 
world ; he guides other men thither, and assembles 
them in a home for ever (x. 14. 1. 2; Av., vi. 28, 
3; xviii. 1. 49. 50; 3. 13). In the Taitt. S., vi. 1. 
4. 3, it is said: “ The gods and Yama contended in this 
world. Yama took away the vigour and energy of the 
gods. This is his characteristic. The gods reflected^ 
* Yam. uas become the same as we are.’ Muller thinks 
that Yama’s character is solar. Sun also is the son of 
Vivasvat and like Yama he is sometimes considered 
as sending death (Rv., viii. 67. 20: see also Av., xix. 
9. 7; xviii, 3, 62); he is sometimes spoken of as 
preserving from Yama (Rv., i. 116. 2 ; vii. 33. 9; ix. 68. 
3.5; x. 12.6; 18.2.4; 53.3; 64. 3; 128. 6). In 
Satap. Brahma., 109, Yama is identified with the sun 
(xiv, 1, 3, 4) ; but he is, a little further on (xiv, 2, 
2, 11) similarly identified with Vayu. 
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Max Muller understands Yivasvat to represent the sky, 
Saranyu the dawn, Yama originally the day, and Yatnl, the 
twin sister, the night. They are identified by some with 
the first human pair; and another hymn says that he 
“ was the first of man that died.” He had two dogs as his 
messengers (Av., v. 30. 6; viii. 1.9; 2. 11; 8. 10); one 
of them is said to be black and t the other spotted (x. 14. 
10-12). In i. 29. 3, his two female messengers are 
referred to, and Indra is prayed to cast them asleep. 
In x. 165. 4 and Av., vi. 28. 3, Yama is identified with 
death and a bird js said to be the herald of approaching 
death of animals. 

In the Rgveda Yama is nowhere represented as the 
punisher of the wicked, an idea very much dilated upon 
in later times. But his insatiable dogs are no doubt 
objects of terror, and in x. 97. 16, deliverance is prayed 
from the bonds of Yama and Vanina. 

In the MahSbhSrata he is the son of Sun by SamjnS, 
and the brother of Vaivasvata Manu, and mythologically, 
the father of Yudhisthira. He is the judge of the dead. 
For the Pauranic legend of Yama and his step-mother 
Chaya, see page 84. 

In the Vedic hymns, Yama is never said to have been a 
physician. He sends death and-is the King of the departed. 
In his abode, the virtuous enjoy blessedness after death. 

According to Barnouf, the powerful King Jamsid, 
Ferudin and Gar^spa as mentioned by the celebrated 
Persian poet Firdusi are tHe same as Yim, Thrateyana and 
Keresaspa of the Zend A vesta; and these names are again 
to be traced to the Rgvedic gods : Yama, Traitana and 
Krsasva. 

Books — 

Jnanarnava: Yamaraja is said to have written a 
book on medicine called Jn&narnava (or the Sea of 
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Knowledge). It is mentioned in the Brahmavaivarta 
PurSna. There is also a Dharma SSstra which bears the 
natne of Yama as its author. 

Hymns relating to Yama in the Rgveda :— 

x. 10, 1-14; 14, 1-16 ( = Av., xviii. 1, 49; Nir. 
x. 20) 15. 1. ( = V.S., 19. 49; Nir., 11. 18); 17. 12. 

x. 10.1-14: The famous hymn by Yama and his Bister 
YamI in' the form of a dialogue, about 
cohabitation between brothers and sisters. 

14. 1. Adore Yama, the son of VivasvSn. He takes 
. the pious to the happy land. All men go to him. 

2. Yama points out the way in which our fore¬ 

fathers went. 

3. Yama is magnified by the help.of the Afigiris 

as Indra by the Kavyas. 

4. O Yama ! take your seat with the AngirSs in 

this sacrifice. 

5. Come with the AngirSs. We invoke Vivasvat, 

your father. 

6. Our forefathers AngirS, Atharvans and Bhrgu 

have come; may they bless us. 

7. You go to the way of our forefathers ; go to 

King Yama and Varuna. 

8. Go to heaven and live in the company of our 

forefathers and Yama. Leave evil there and 
return home. 

9. Yama has fixed this cremation ground for the 

dead. 

10. Pass by the two dogs in haste and live in 

company of the fathers and Yama. 

11. O Yama, protect this dead man from your dogs 

who guard the way. O King! make him 
fortunate and free from disease. 
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12. Those two insatiable messengers have big noses; 

may they give us strength : may we see 
the sun. 

13. Prepare Soma for Yama, and for him make 

oblations. The sacrifice goes towards him. 

14. Adore Yama; may he grant us long life. 

15. Offer oblations for Yama. We adore the sages 

who Showed us the right path. 

1C. Yama gets Trikadruka sacrifices. 

1 : The god T vasta gave her daughter in marriage. 
When Yama’s mother was married, the wife 
of Vivasvan disappeared. 

2. The immortal Saranyu was concealed from men, 
and a lady like her was given to Vivasvan; 
she conceived the two Asvins; and Saranyu 
gave birth to twins. 



VARUtfA. 

Varuna, the son of Aditi (i, 24, 15), the god of 
the ocean in later mythology, is not so described 
in the Rgveda. He rather occupies a more conspicu¬ 
ous place but his connection with water can distinctly 
be traced in the Vedic literature (Rv., i, 161, 14; 
ii, 28, 5; vii, 49, 2-4; 64, 2; viii, 41, 8; 58, 12; 

ix, 90, 2 ; V. S., x, 7; Av., iii, 2, 8 ; iv,|15,12 ; 16, 3; v, 24, 
4 ; vii, 83, 1). He is frequently associated with Mitra in 
the hymns of the Rgveda as the ruler of earth and skies 
(v, 62, 3; 63,7; 67,5; 69,1,4; vii, 61,4; x, 102, 2); 
as the guardians of the world (ii, 27, 4; v, 62, 9 ; vii, 51, 
2 ; viii, 25, l; x, 126, 4) ; as martial gods (i, 25, 5 ; 124, 
6; 136, 1 ; v, 66, 2; 67, 1; 68, 1, 3; vi, 49, 1 ; 51, 10; 
67, o, 6 ; viii, 84, 11 ; 64, 2 ; viii, 25, 8; 56, 1 ; 90, 2) ; 
as Rudra, the terrible (v, 70, 2, 37); as Asura, the divine 
(viii, 25, 14; 27, 20; 36, 2; vii, 65, 2); and as the universal 
monarch (i, 71,9; 136,14; 137, 1; v, 62, 6; 63, 2, 3, 5; 

65, 2 ; 68, 2 ; vii, 64, 2; viii, 23, 30 ; 25, 4, 7, 8; 90, 2 ; 

x, 65, 5). They are described as the righteous (i, 2, 8; 
23, 15; 36, 4; ii, 27, 4; v, 63, 1 ; 65,‘2 ; 67, 4; vii, 64, 2; 

66, 13 ; viii, 23, 30 ; 25, 8), the lords of truth (i, 23, 5) 
and haters of falsehood (i, 152, 1; ii, 27, 4; vii, 60, 5;. 
66, 13). They discharge the min (v, 62, 3), cause the sky 
to shine (x, 65, 5) and help the foolish to be wise (vii, 60, 
6, 7). 

Varuna is also separately magnified many times, (ii, 
27; 28 ; v, 85 ; vii, 86; viii, 27, 7 ; 41; 42, 1-2; x, 61, 26), 
but Mitra only once (iii, 59). SSyana expresses the opinion 
that Mitra is the god of the day (i, 89, 3) and Varuna is the 
setting sun (vii, 87, 1;—SSyana 1 ) or the god of the night 

Si van a. 
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(Taitt. Br., i. 7, 10 ; Taitt. Saifa., i, 18, 16; ii, 1, 7, 4; vi, 
4,8). According to ^atapatha Br., this earth is Mitra and 
the heaven is YaTuna. The Vedic Mitra is identified with 
the Mithra (Windischman) and the Asura Varuna with 
the Ahura Mazda (Roth) or Varena (Westergaad) of 
the Zend A vesta. The Varuna corresponds in name to 
the Uranos of the Greeks. 

Varuna is sometimes said to be visible to the worship¬ 
pers (i, 25, 18; vii, 88, 2) in this world, and in the next 
he and Yama shall he beheld by the pious after death 
(x, 14, 7). He is said to be the highest god of the Aryan 
races (Jour. Germ. Or. Soc., vi. 71) 

The far sighted (i, 25, 5, 16 ; viii. 90, 2), thousand¬ 
eyed (vii, 84, 10) Varuna lived in a house which had 
thousand doors (vii, 88, 5) and thousand columns (ii,41, 5 ; 
v, 62, 6). Dressed in golden mail (i, 25, 13), and seated in 
his chariot drawn by horses (v , 62, 8), Varuna beholds 
all things around him (v, 62, 4, 8; 63, 1). His golden¬ 
winged messengers (i, 25 ; x, 123, 6) behold both worlds 
(i, 24, 13; vi, 67, 5 ; vii, 87, 13). The sun-eyed (vii, 66, 
10 ; 61,1; 68, 1; x, 37, 1) and beautiful-handed god is 
the King or King of kings (i, 24, 7, 8; 25, 10; ii, 27, 10; 
28, 1, 6; iv, 1, 2 ; v, 40, 7 ; 85, 1, 3 ; vi, 68, 9; vii, 
42, 1; 64, 1; 87, 6 ; x, 103, 9; 132, 4 ; 178, 5). He is 
the souree of knowledge and dwells everywhere as a ruler 
(v, 85, 2; vi, 70, 1; vii, 86, 1; 87, 5, 6; viii, 41,4, 5,10; 
42, 1; 87, 5). Wind is his breath (vii, 87, 2). Rivers 
flow by his command (i, 24, 8 ; ii, 28, 4; vii, 87,1). The 
moon and stars obey him (i, 24, 10) and he opens out 
paths for the sun (vii, 70, 4). He knows the flight of 
birds in sky, the path of ships in ocean, and the course of 
wind (i, 25, 7), but he is unknown to birds and the rivers 
(i, 24, 6). His laws are fixed (i, 25, 6, 10; 44,14; 141,9; 
ii, 1,4; 28,8; iii, 54, 18; viii, 25,2). He instructs 
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Va6istha in mysteries (vii, 87, 4), who claims his friend¬ 
ship (viii, 88, 4), implores bis forgiveness and entreats for 
his life. He is the possessor of divine wisdom or m&yi 
(iii, 61, 7; v, 63, 3, 4, 7 ; vi, 48, 14; vii, 28, 4 ; x, 99, 
10; 147, 5). 

Varuna is said to have a hundred/ a thousand medicines 
as remedial agents (i, 24, 9), and he i6 the guardian of 
immortality (viii, 42. 2). He is prayed for to drive away 
evil and sin (i, 24,9 ; v,“85, 7,8), to prolong life (i, 24, 11; 
25,12) and spare the lives of transgressors of his laws 
(i, 25,1), though they are liable to punishment by his noose 
(i, 24, 5; 25, 21; vi, 74, 4; vii, 65, 3; 84, 2; x, 85, 24; 
Av., iv, 16, 6). “ From dire disease preserve us free ” is the 
prayer of the Vedic Rsi to Varuna. It is said that he, 
who constantly sings the hymn ‘Uduttamam Varuna 
pasam ” never suffers from any disease. He gets himself 
cured of disease, if he recites this sama : 

’wwiwfawtrg ugnin; swts *i fsnrefir fonnw 1 

Samavidhana Brahmana; II. I. 

Ea or Oannes was the earliest (5,000 B. C.) known 
Sumerian deity associated with the art of healing. He 
was called the “ Lord of the Deep/’ “ He arose from the 
sea and instructed the people in science and learning.” 
As god of the sea, he is credited with certain healing' 
powers, from which the sick may derive benefit by bath¬ 
ing in the sea. His son Marduck, the chief Babylonian 
deity of healing was believed to give health and to punish 
men with.disease through the medium of the heavenly 
bodies. He is said to afflict the guilty with dropsy. The 
following verses refer to the power of the god to inflict 
disease on the guilty and to restore the dead to life: 

“ O Marduck, thou art glorious among great gods, 

No will is greater than thine, 
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Thou caust inflict upon the guilty one 

A dropsy which no incantation can cure, 

Thou art the marvellous one who taketh pleasure 

In raising the dead to life ( t.e ., the healing of the sick) 

Marvellous one who hath power to give life 

By thy spells the sick are restored.” 

Ip the Rgveda, i, 24, Varuna is described as giver of 
long life. In vii, 86-89, the short final hymn alludes to the 
power of Varuna to cure dropsy. Varuna as a water-god 
inflicts on man dropsy as a punishment for their sin. 
( Cf the story of Dogstail Sunafiepha, wherein King 
Hariticandra is said to have been attacked with the 
desease.) 

The idea that dropsy was caused by the wrath of 
Varuna might have originated from the common belief 
still prevalent in India, and once fully believed in Eng¬ 
land, that “ dropsy could be caused by drinking too much 
water and that a patient suffering from dropsy contracted 
the distemper by drinking too much water.” 1 

The following epithets are applied to Varuna in the 
Rgveda: 

Asura (i, 24, 14; ii, 28, 7 ; 27, 10 ; iv, 63, 3, 7; v, 
85, 5). 

Praceta (i, 24, 14). 

Aditya (v. 69, 4). 

Rudra (v. 70, 2). 

Suksatra (vii, 89, 1-4). 

Deva (vii, 60, 52; 61, 7; viii, 42, 3). 

Riji (vii, 89, I). 

Kgatriya (vii, 64, 2). 


1 B. M. J„ 1888, Vol. II, p. 1275.6. 
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In the following hymns Varans, is invoked with other 
god in the Rgveda: 

Indra and Varuna: see p. 105. 

Mitra and Varuna: i, 129,3; 136; 137; 151; 152; 
153; iii, 62,16-18; v, 41, 1; 52, 14; 62 ; 63-72; vi, 67 ; 
vii, 40, 2 ; 50, 1 ; 52, 2 ; 60, 5-12 ; 61; 62 ; 63, 5, 6 ; 64; 
65; 66, 1-13; viii, 29, 9, 10; 47, l ; 101; x,6j, 25; 132. 



THE ASVINI KUMARA. 

Id the Rgveda the Alvins are described as the twin sons 
of Vivasvat and Saranyu ^x, 17. 2). They are also 
called the sons ot sky (i. 7,12; 84, 1; 182, 1; x. 61, 4) or 
tbe offspring of the ocean (i, 46, 2). U§5 is their 

sister (i, 180, 2) and UrjSnl (i, 119, 2) or SuryS, the 
daughter of the sun, their wife (i, 116. 17 ; 117,13 ; 118, 
5; 119, 5; iv, 40. 6 ; v, 73, 5 ; vi, 63, 5 ; 68, 3 ; 69, 3, 
8 ; vii, 68, 3; 69, 4 ; viii, 8, 10 ; 35 ; x, 39,11; etc). They 
are named conjointly Nasatya (i, 116, 1, 2, 4,9, 10, 11, 14, 
17, 19, 20, 23) and Dasra ;—but these names in later times 
became the names of the two Alvins respectively. Now 
who were these Alvins ? YSska, the oldest commentator, 
in the Nirukta, thus remarks :— 

irq qfl wfvft i if* qi i srcftral xfa q% i hjSivc 

# rfint* ifa qfroifaqn: i nqt'.qrw 

ssnfimajei i 

“ Next in order are the deities whose sphere is the 
heaven; of these the Alvins are the first to arrive. 
They are called Alvins because they pervade everything, 
the one with moisture and the other with light. 
Aurnabhava says they are called Alvins, from the horses. 
Who then are those Asvins ? ‘ Heaven and earth ’ say 
some; * Day and Night ’ say others; * The Sun and Moon ’ 
say others; ‘ Two Kiugs, performers of holy acts' say the 
legendary writers. Their time is subsequent to mid¬ 
night, whilst the manifestation of light is delayed. The 
dark portion denotes the intermediate (god = Indra?), 
the light portion Aditya (the Sun).” 1 

Roth following the remarks of YSska, identities the two 
Asvins with Indra and the Sun; but this identification is 


1 Muir: Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V., p. 234. 
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unwarranted for DurgS the commentator on Yaska never 
attributes to the latter the view which Prof. Roth ascribes 
to him. 

The ASvins are long armed *(i, 3, 1), swift handed 
(i, 3, 2) gods who are ever young (vii. 67, 10 ; 69, 8) and 
know no old age (i, 112, 9; 116, 20). They are powerful 
gods (i, 8, 2) who go to all directions (i, 4, 6, It), 
perform various deeds (i, 3, 2), and know' everything (i, 
120, 2). They are of terrific paths (i, 3, 3) and fcr them 
the Rbhus made .a car which goes eveiy where (i, 20, 3; 
x, 39, 12). This golden car (i, 92, 18 ; 129, 4 ; v, 75, 3; 
77, 3 ; viii, 6, 29) was triangular in shape- (i, 34, 12 ; 47, 
2), and had three wheels (i, 34, 2, 5, 9, viii, 8, 23) and three 
columns (i, 34, 2; 47, 2; 118, I, 2; 157, 3). It- was 
drawn by horses (i, 116, 17 ; 118, 5 ; 119,1,5; 1-7, 6; 
158, 3; 180, 6; iii, 50, 2-3; iv, 45, 4-7 ; vii, 69, 1 ; viii, 
5, 7) who were called Hari (i, 181, 5) or by asses (i, 34, 9 ; 
116, 2; Nighantu, 1, 14) which were whipped (i, 22, 3); 
sometimes the car was drawn without any horse (i, 112, 
(2 ; 120, 10) or with Gangetic porpoise and ass (i, 116, 18). 
They had a ship with a hundred oars (i, 116, 5). They are 
the gods of cure (i, 92, 18 ; viii, 8, 19) and they know the 
earthly, the aerial, and the heavenly medicines G, 34, 6). 
They performed many wonderful cures which are related 
elsewhere. They drink sonia for pleasure (i, 46, 12) and 
sound conchshell as they travel in their car. 

In some passages in the Rgveda the ASvins, like the 
Rbhus, are described as men (i, 8, 2; 180,4; 182, 8). 
Evidently they were men, skilled in surgery and 
horsemanship. Goldstucker takes the same \iew and 
I quote his remarks from Muir's Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V., 
p. 255, 

“ The myth of the Asvins is, in my opinion, one of 
the class of myths in which two distinct elements, the 
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cosmical and the human or historical, have gradually 

become blended into one. The historical or human 

element in it, I believe, is represented by those legends 
which refer to the wonderful cures effected by the Alvins, 
the cosmical element is that relating to their luminous 
nature. The link which connects both seems to be the 
mySterionsness of the nature and.effects of the phenomena 
of light, and of the healing art at' a remote antiquity. 
That there might have been some horsemen or warriors of 
great renown who inspired their contemporaries with 
awe by their wonderful deeds, and more especially by their 
medical skill, appears to have been the opinion of some 
old commentators mentioned by Yaska, for some 
‘ legendary writers ’ he says, took them for ‘ two kings, 
performers of holy acts ; ’ and this view seems likewise 
borne out by the legend in which it is narrated that the 
gods refused the Asvins admittance to a sacrifice on the 
ground that they had been on two familiar terms with 
men.” 

I may add that the cures performed by the Alvins as 
described in the Rgveda do not always partake of a superna¬ 
tural character; those cures can be performed by mortal 
surgeons. Many of the deeds attributed to them are of the 
more ordinary of medical practice. As regards the myth of 
their birth, developed in later times, see BhSskara. (Also 
Rv., 10, 7, 2). 

The Alvins bear some resemblance to Chiron the 
Centaur who was very famous for his knowledge of medi¬ 
cine. The herb which healed Chiron’s wounds bore the 
name of Centauay after him. Like the Asvins, he is said 
to have taught his knowledge of simples to Aesculapius, 
to Hercules, to Aristes and other Greek heroes. The 
Centaurs were the wild inhabitants of Thessaly. They 
were skilful horse tamers and riders, and from this Chiron 
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is said to have the form of half man and half horse. We 
think that the legend of Saranyu and Vivasvat who 
assumed the form of horses might have similar origin. 
Max Muller expresses the same opinion : “ The legend 
of the Saranyu and Vivasvat assuming the form of 
horses may be meant simply as an explanation of the 
name of their children, the ASvins.” 1 

The Asvin twins, hear some physical resemblance to 
Castor and Pollux, ‘ the two handsome, beautiful young 
men that ride upon white horses.’ They are the twin 
sons of Jupiter and Leda. She was the wife of Tyndarus, 
King of Laconia, whom Jupiter loved. Castor was a 
horse tamer, and Poly deuces (Lat. Pollux), the master 
of the art of boxing. Like the A6vins they fought many 
battles, but they had no knowledge of medicine. 

In the recent excavations at Boghaz Koyi in Cappa¬ 
docia in North-Western Mesopotamia, Winckler discovered 
in certain documents in cuneiform character names of four 
Vedic gods, viz. Mitra, Varuna, Indra aud Nasatyas or the 
A&vins, among other gods worshipped by the Kings of 
Mitani in the Euphrates Valley about 1600 B.C. It is 
possible that “ these tribes, being neighbours and perhaps 
subjects of Vedic tribes who had reached a higher level of 
civilization, adopted the Vedic gods, and thus brought the 
Vedic worship with them to their new homes in 
Mesopotamia”. 9 It is said that even the Mitanian 
Kings coined their names from the ancient Vedic 
language. 3 In the Zend Avesta Nasatya assumes the 
name Naunghaithya. 


18 


1 Science of Language (1882), Vol. II. p. 530. 
* J. R. A. 8., p. 726, 1909. 

1 Roger : History of Babylon, Vol. I, p. 110. 
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Incidents of Their Life. 

The following legends are mentioned in the 
Rgveda :— 

(1) When the sage Cyavana became old and decrepit, 
be was restored to youth and beauty, and was made 
acceptable to his young wife SukanyS, daughter of 
SaryySti (i, 116, 10 ; 117, 13 ; 118, 6 ; v, 74, 6 ; vii, 68, 
6 j 71, 5 ; x, 89, 4). 

(2) They restored Yisnfipu to his father YisvakSya, 
the son of Kfsna (i, 116, 28 ; 117, 7 ; vii, 86, 3; viii, 86; 
x, 66, 12). 

(3) They rendered the old Kali young who gained bis 
wife (i, 112, 15 ; x, 89, 8). 

(4) They brought to Yimada, the bride Kamadyu, 
also called Sundhyuva, the beautiful daughter of 
Purumitra (i, 112, 9; 116, 1; 117, 20*; x, 39. 7; 
65. 12). 

(5) They favoured Bhujyu, son of King Tugra and 
bore him home on their ships when he was left in the middle 
of the sea (i, 112, 6, 20 ; 116, 8, 4, 5 ; 117, 14, 15 ; 
118, 6; 119, 4, 8 ; 158, 8 ; 180, 5; 182, 5-7.; vi, 62, 6 ; 
vii, 68, 7 ; 69, 7 ; viii, 5, 22 ; x, 89, 4 ; 40, 7 ; 65> 12 ; 
143, 5). 

(6) When YitipalS’s leg was severed in battle, they 
substituted an iron leg instead (i, 112, 10; 116, 15; 
117,11; 118, 8 ; x, 39, 8). 

(7) They cured Rjr&va of his blindness, inflicted as a 
punishment by his father (i, 112, 8 ; 116,16 ; 117,17: 
120 , 6 ). 

(8) They restored ParSvrja, who was blind and lame, 
to sight and power of locomotion (i, 112, 8). 
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(9) They raised and revived the R§i Reva who was 
bound and drowned in a well (i, 112, 5 ; 116, 24 ; 117, 
4,12 ; 118, 6 ; 119, 6 ; x, 39, 9). 

(10) Vandana was raised by them out of a pit and 
restored by them to youth from decrepitude (i, 112, 5 ; 

116, 11 ; 117, 5 ; 118, 6 ; 119, 6, 7; x, 89, 8). 

(11) They bestowed wisdom on Kakslvan, of the 
Prajra dynasty, made him young and caused wine and 
honey to flow forth from their horses' hoof6 (i, 116, 7 ; 

117, 6 ; x, 143,1). 

(12) Delivered Atri and his companions from a gloomy 
abyss, where they were thrown by evil spirits (i, 112, 7,16; 
116, 8; 117, 3; 118, 7; 119, 6; 180, 4; v, 78,4; vii, 
71, 5; viii, 5, 25 ; 73, 3, 78; x, 39, 9, 40, 7); and gave 
him food and made him young (x, 147, 1). 

(18) In response to Vadhrimatl's invocations, they 
gave her a son called Hiranyahasta and delivered her with 
ease (i, 116, 18; 117. 21; vi, 62, 1; x, 39, 7 ; 65, 12). 

(14) They cured princess GhosS, the daughter of 
Kaksivana, of her leprosy and gave her a husband even 
when she became an old maiden (i, 117, 7, 19; x, 39, 3, 6; 
40, 5, 9). Her son Suhasti praised them (i, 120, 5). 

(15) They caused the cow of 3ayu, who bad left off 
bearing, to yield milk, (i, 112, 3; 116, 22; 117, 20; 118, 
8 ; 119, 6; vi, 62, 7 ; vii, 68, 8; x, 39, 13). 

(16) They gave Pedu a swift white horse which over* 
came his enemies (i, 116, 6; 117,9; 118,9; 119,10; 
vii, 71, 5; x, 39, 10). 

(17) They helped Indra (x, 131, 5) and other persons 
(i. 112 ; 116 ; 117 ; 118; 119) and rescued from the jaws 
of a wolf a quail (i, 112, 8 ; 116,14; 117,16; 118,8; 
x, 39,13). 
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(18) They cured Kaksivat of blindness and deafness 
(i, 116, 120 ;) and sage Srotia of his weak knees (i, 112, 8). 

Cl9) The Asvins also gave sight to Kanva (i, 117, 8 ; 
118, 7; viii, 8, 20), and the power of hearing to the son of 
Nrsada (i, 11, 7, 8). 

(20) Delivered Vamadeva from his mother’s womb 
(i, 119, 7). 

(21) They killed the son of Visan Asura with poisoned 
arrow (i, 117, 16); with lndra killed Prthufirava’s enemy 
(i, 116, 21)} killed Samvara for Divodasa (i, 112,14); 
also killed Pani (i, 184, 2). 

(22) Saved Rajarsi Antaka, Karkandhu, Vayya (i, 112, 
6),Prsangi, Purukutsa (i, 1.12, 7),Kutsa, Naryya, iSrutaryya 
(i, 112, 9; x, 40, 6), Vesa, son of Asva (i, 112, 10), 
Kak$Ivan, son of Usija (i, 11 2, 11) Mandhata (i, 112,13), 
Bharadvaja (i, 112, 13; 117, 11), Vamra, Prthi who was 
without horse (i, 112, 15), &ayu (i, 112, 16; vii, 68, 8), 
Manu, sage Syumarasmi (i, 112,16), iSaryyata (i, 112, 17), 
Adhrigu (i, 112,20; viii, 22, 10), KrsSnu (i, 112, 21), 
Kutsa, son of Arjjuna; Turbltl, Dabhlti, Dhvasanti and 
Purusanti (i, 112, 28), King JShusa when surrounded by 
enemy (i, 116, 20; 117, 16; vii, 71, 5), Vasa (i, 116, 
21; viii, 8, 20 ; x, 40, 7), Dlrghatama, son of Mamata, 
from fire and water against Traitana (i, 158, 4-6); 
Priyamedha (viii, 5, 25), Medliatithi, Dasabraja, Gosaryyi, 
(viii, 8, 20); Tryasdasyu (i, 112, 14; viii, 8, 21), Taksi, 
Paktha (viii, 22, 10), Usana, (x, 40, 7); Krsa (i, 112, 14; 
7, 40, 8); Svaiyuva (x, 40, 8), and Kanva (viii, d, 25). 

(23) Learned Madhuvidya 1 from Dadhici son of 
AtharvS whom they supplied with a horse’s head (i, 116, 

1 According to Siyaiu Madhuvidyfi, also called Apiknksa is the 
scionce of re-uniting the Bororod head with the trunk : fogro sf 

gn: (i, 117,22). 
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12; 117, 22 ; 119, 9); became a guest of Divodasa (i, 116, 
18; 119, 4), came to Jahnu’s sons with riches and 
progeny (i, 116, 19), and gave food to Manu (i, 112, 18) 
and Saubhari (viii, 5, 26). 

(24) Gave potable rain water to merchant Dlrghasrava, 
son of Usija, (i, 112, 11), recovered the cows of Trisoka 
(i, 112, 12), made Patharva strong in battle (i, 112, 17), 
and gave food to Sudasst (i, 47, 6) and Bbaradvaja (i, 117, 
11), aud Agastya (viii, 5, 25). 

(25) They cured &yava who was cut in three pieces 
(i, 117, 24)« and gave him a bride after he was cured of 
leprosy (i, 117, 8 ) * raised water to quench thirst of Sara 
son of Rcatka (i, 116, 22); satisfied Vabhru with Soma 
(viii, 22, 10) and helped Gotama to drink water in the 
desert (i, 85, 11; 116, 9). 

(26) Gave riches to Manu (i, 112, 16, 18), &ucant, 
Sudasa, the son of Pijanava (i, 112,19), Vasa (i,‘ 116, 21), 
Am&i (viii, 5, 26), and King Susama (viii, 26, 2). 

(27) Released Saptavadhri and allowed him to enjoy the 
company of his wife; she gave birth to a child after ten 
months (v, 78, 5-9). 

(28) Gave Puraya’s mares, Sumldha’s cows, Peruka’s 
food, King Santa’s horses and men, and PurupanvS’s horses 
to Bharadvaya (vi, 63, 9, 10). 

(29) Discovered Vrtra (viii, 9, 4), produced fire by 
friction with woods (x, 24, 4). 

(30) ASvins were magnified by Kaksivan, VyaSva, 
DirghatSma and Prthi, son of Vena (viii, 9, 10) 

(31) Gave rain water to Manu and furrowed the land 
and sowed wheat (vii, 22 6) 
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In the Rgveda Alvins are magnified in the following 
hymns: 


i. 3: 1,2,3. 

• 14 
111. 

58. 


viii. 5. 

CO 

o 

iv. 

43. 


8. 

22 : 1-4. 


44. 


9. 

30 : 17. 


45. 


10. 

34. 

V. 

41 : 

3. 

22. 

46. 


43: 

17. 

26: 1-20. 

47. 


51: 

11. 

27 : 8. 

92 : 16-18. 


73. 


29 : 8. 

112. 


74. 


35. 

116. 


75. 


57. 

117. 


76. 


73. 

118. 


77. 


85. 

119. 


78. 


86. 

120. 

vi. 

62. 


87. 

139 : 3-4. 


63. 


101 : 7-8. 

157. 

vii. 

67. 


x. 24 :4-6. 

180. 


68. 


39. 

181. 


69. 


40. 

ii. 37 : 5. 


70. 


41. 

39. 


71. 


65 : 12. 

41 : 7-9. 


72. 


106. 



73. 


131 : 5. 



74. 


143. 


References to the Asvinri as medical men in the 
Rgveda: 

i. 34. 6: Prayer for heavenly medicine, earthly medicine 
and aerial medicine. The three elements of 
the body mentioned. 

Nursed &athju son of Vrhaspati. 

) 1 : Prayer to prolong our life. 
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116, 15 : Made artificial limb of iron for ViSpala. 1 

157, 4 : Prayer to prolong our life. 

5 : Prayer to preserve the wombs of animals. 

6 : You have become physician by your medicines. 

180, 4") 

10 | 

184, 8 ^: Prayer for long life, food and strength. 

183, 6 I 

184, 6 J 

ii. 9, 4 : Prayer to save us from old age. 

v. 75 : Madhuvidya Visarad : Versed in the science of 

reviving dead men. 

78, 7-9 : The mantras for prevention of abortion 

WW’ugqfsWl l 

vi. 64, 7 : You hear the prayer of women longing for 

sons. You make dry cows yield milk. 

10 : Come to our house to give us sons. 


1 “ f% 

sIsTTOiudf fasrwtt 

Rgveda, i, 116, 15. 

«n« crej fqsjq^n *ro» ^1, 

srafir: fcsq?i i *iMt *rm<q *ndtei 

<n? vwn»ii atusi*—Sw’—6Nrw 
to: wftpqi: ftnqqn«nqi:, l *W-'‘ qfa t: qfa<n: qv 
qrrc*nq, f ! gqr*nw»i 

qjdt wft, ‘qfarwrat’—*inw, ‘w. <n<i*flitq, ‘^wt’—vg’ 
Wi *«)$:, fajWi ‘qnudr—‘aiff*— s i tmqfad qr^, 
‘ q«?un*? ’—qqfarcqjfasrt;, ssnq*ft 1” 


Sayaupa. 
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vii. 8, 19 : Giver of cure. 

9, 11 . : Be the nourisher of the world and the body. 

15 : Give Vatsya a house, like Vimada, with 

medicines which are near and which are 
dislant. 

22, 10 : You treat the sick. 

We find similar references in the Atharvaveda. 

vii. 53, 1 : The Asvins—they who are the two physicians 
of the gods—they have repelled death from 
us by their powers. 

In the Caraka Samhita the deeds preformed by Asvins 
are thus referred to :— 

“ The twin Asvins are celestial physicians. Tt has been 
said that they are partakers of a share of the offerings made 
in sacrifices. (In days of yore) when the head of sacrifice 
had been severed from his body, it was the ASvins who 
fixed it again on the trunk. 

“ The broken teeth of Pus&na, the torn out eyes of 
Bhaga and the stupefaction of the arms of the wielder 
of the thunderbolt were treated by him. 

“ The deity also of cool ray {viz., Soma) was treated by 
them when he was seized by Phthisis. Yerily when 
Candra was (in consequence of Phthisis) divested of his 
handsome features, it was the A§vins who restored him 
to happiness (by curing him of his maladies). 

“ Cyavan, the son of Bhrigu had not given up desire 
when he had become old and been overtaken by ugliness 
and when he had been afflicted by loss of complexion and 
voice. It was the Asvins who restored him to youth once 
more. 

“ Those foremost of physicians by these and diverse 
other acts (of success in treatment) became objects of 
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worship with many high-souled deities and others having 
Indra for their head. 1 

In the Susruta Saifahita I. i, the supernatural cures 
performed by Afivins are thus related :— 

“It is said that the god Rudra severed the head of 
the god of sacrifice (Yajna). Thereon the gods approached 
the divine Asvins and addressed them in the following 
manner:—‘ O Lord Asvin twins, who are to be the 
greatest of us all, unite the head of the Yagha with his 
severed trunk.’ The Asvins replied, * We shall do, O 
Lords, as you order us.’ Then the gods propitiated the 
god Indra in order that a portion of the oblations offered 
ia the course of a sacrifice, might be allotted to those 
heavenly twins. The Afivins reunited the severed head of 
Yajna to his body as prayed for.” The Asvins thus 
secured an everlasting glory on the art of healing and 
received the Asvin libation. “ At one time,” says he, 
“ surgeons were looked upon as unclean and unfit to mix 
in respectable society ; but the success gained by the 
Afivins in the case of Yajna at once raised them in the 
estimation of all ” (Vide Tait. Sam., vi, 4, 9, 1 ; iSatap. 
Br., and Ait. Br., 1,18). 

The following epithets are applied to the Asvins in the 
Rgveda: 

datakratu (i, 112, 23). 

Nara (i, 46, 4; 47, 8 ; 182, 8; 183, 3). 

MadhuvidyS VifiSrad (i, 116, 12; 117, 22; 119, 9; v, 
75, 1—9). 

Two Dhananjayas (vii, 74, 3). 

Two Rudras (ii, 41, 7 ; v, 73, 8 ; viii, 22, 14; 26, 5). 

PracetSs (viii, 9, 15, 20). 

Magbavfi (viii, 26, 7). 


A. 0. Kaviratna's Trans, of Caraka Sam hits, pp. 1067-68. 

19 
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Sac pati (vii, 67, 6). 

Bhisaj: (1, 116, 16; viii, 86, 1; x, 89, 5). 

Paura (v, 74, 4). 

Amara (Immortal) (v, 77, 5). 

Two Kings (vii, 67, 1; 71, 4; x, 89, 11). 

Two devas (vii, 70, 4; 74, 4; viii, 85, 4-6, 26 ; x, 24). 
Two lords of water (viii. 21, 4, 5; 26, 6), 

Two poets (x, 40, 6). 

VidhStS (i, 181, 7). 

PusS (i, 184, 3). 

Two NSsatyas : i, 3, 3 ; 20, 3; 34, 7, 9-11; 46, 5 
47,7,9; 116, 1, 2, 4, 9-11, 18, 14, 17, 20, 22; 
117,6,11,23; 118, 4, 11; 180,9; 182,43; 
183, 3; 184, 3 ; ii, 41, 7 ; iv, 3, 6 ; 48, 7 ; 44, 
4,7; v, 74, 2; 75,7; 77, 4 ; 78, 1; vi, 63, 1, 
7, 10; vii, 67, 8; 72, 1, 2, 5 ; 72, 5; 74, 6; 
viii, 5, 28, 32, 35 ; 8, 14, 15 ; 9, 6, 9; 22, 5; 
26, 2, 8; 42, 4-6; 57,4; 85,1,9; 101,7; 
x, 41, 2. 

Two Dasras : i, 3, 3; 47, 2, 6 ; 92, 16, 18; 112, 24; 
117, 5, 20, 22; 11S, 3; 119, 7 ; 120,4; 139, 8, 
4; 180,5; iv, 43, 4; 44,6; vii, 69, 3; viii, 
86 , 1 . 

Their Works : 

The Asvins are credited with the authorship of the 
following books :— 

1. CikitsSsara Tantra: or the Abstract of Treatment 
by the Asvins. It is mentioned in the Bramhavaivarta 
PurSna. 1 

2. In the Bower MS., the eleventh chapter treats of 
«The doctrine of Chebulic Myrobolana according to the 


* See footnote 3, pp. 0-7. 
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ASvins.” “ This chapter apparently professes to be the 
Harltakl-kalpa or ' Doctrine of Chebulic Myrobolan ’ 
extracted from a medical work by the Asvins. This may 
have been the A&vini Samhita of which, however, no copy 
seems now to be known to exist. As an extract, therefore, 
from a lost work of the ASvins, the chapter is important. 
A similar Harltakl-kalpa which gives the doctrine of 
the ancient physician Harita on Chebulic Myrobolan 
occurs in the Harita Samhita in its Kalpa-sth&na (printed 
Ed., p. 400).” (Hcernle.) 2 

3. The ASvin Samhita : An ASvin Samhita is quoted 
in Bhava PrakaSa II, 3, p. 24 (Jiva. Ed.). Dr. Cordier (see 
his Recentes Decouvertes, p. 29) possesses fragmentary 
manuscripts of two distinct works, both calling themselves 
Asvini Samhita, and both containing a version of a 
Harltakl-kalpa. Dr. Hcernle thinks them to be mediaval 
apocryphal production. 

4. Dhaturatnamala: A compilation from the Asvini 
KumSra Samhita on the preparation of metallic and 
mineral powders as oxides and other compounds of gold, 
silver, copper, lead, tin and iron. 

MSS : Bik. MSS., 1393. (Saihvat 1717). 

Begins: 

to totot: i 

TOl TOJ TOT TO' TOWTO I 
TOTOTT ftTOTOJ 3 TOt: l 

TOTOsn fr to! trroi I h 

End: 

tftr—hwrarreT ^frorsit wmn 

See also Devadatta of Guzrat (14th century). 


* Footnote 359 in Bower MS., Ch. XI, p. 164. 
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5. ASvini Sara hits: 

MSS.: G. O.M. L. xxiii, 13069. 

“ A. treatise on medicine said to have been revealed 
by the celestial twin brothers Asvins. Contains Kanarese 
meaning for the stanzas. 

Beginning: 

vtwt ire' natf «<Trthn mrn i 
fwm it 

Colophon : 

End: 

fwi *r wit *u 

6. Nficjl Nidana: “ A commentary on the Nadi Nidana 
which is a treatise on the science of feeling the pulse, said 
to have been revealed by the twin celestial brothers ASvins.” 

MSS.: G. O. M. L. xxiii, 13151. 

Beginning: 

*rnf( * *nwi ^ «t*s%*nr?Nnl: u 
<nfa<gie ' * fimi nwtiw faro*: i 

^ to i *tp- 

End : 

w. i 

Colophon: 

, nfWlf nHftirfh «*mn: 
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The formula attributed to the A6vins :— 



Formulae. 


Books. 

Page. Verses. 

1. 

The Matulahga Pills 

( C.D. xxiii, 11 
(. Bower MS. 

251 

87 

75b-77a 

2. 

The other „ 

> 

n 

II 

80-84*' 

3. 

The Gulma Powder 

n 

88 

85-6 

4 

Asvina-haridrA-curna 

i« 

ii 

96-101 

5. 

The Lacuna clarified butter 

>i 

100 

216-22 

6. 

The Antifebrile 

i» ii 

>i 

n 

223-5 

7. 

The Antitoxic 

i» n 

ii 

102 

241-4 

8. 

The Vindu clarified butter 

ii 

103 

251-5 

9. 

Formula to cure haemorrhage 

i» 

117 

418*25 

10. 

Amfita-taila 


ii 

106 

287-312a 



l 

•» 

133 

575 

11. 

Ktfra Toga 


V. 8. xxxv. 

C.D. xzxiii. 

(497 

503 

388 

29a 

37b 

7b 




B. P. II. 3 

43 

. •« 



* 

i.S. S.vi 68 

383 

40a 



Medicines for 

f 

133 

579 



strangury 

V.8. xxxv. 

499 

48 

12. 

Ayoraja Yoga 


C. D. xxxii. 

H. P. II. 3. 

384 

37 

26a 




H. S. III. 29 

312 

... 

13. 

The ASvagandhA Enema 

11 

139 

618.25a 

14. 

Pippall-VaddhAmAna RasAyana .. 

»! 

142 

716.737a 

15. 

ASvina-raeftyana 


11 

148 

7736-81a 

10. 

A formula for 3 different gruels ... 

11 

153 

810-13 

17. 

AAvina Haritaki Kalpa 1 

11 

164 

917-29 

18 

Brhat Guda Pippali 

R. S. S. 

401 

... 




fV. M. 489-99 


19. 

Phalaghfta 


. < B. P. II, IV. 

1115 

... 



(g. N. I. 

15 

... 




(V. M. 

228 


20. 

Am^ta Guggolu 


. < G. N II, 

240 




(C. D. 

152 


21. 

AmrtAdya Ghrta 

(0. D. 

1 ( B. P. ii. xxi. 

150 

610 


22 

AmrtaprSsavaleha 

• • •• 

„ u. n. 

388 


28. 

PunarnavA Guggula 

0. D. 

152 


24. 

Kuftkumftdya Taila 

( 0. D. 274 

1 V. M. 412-13 

... 

25. 

Gadhumftdya Ghfta 

V. M. 

627 


26. 

MahAsugandhi Oil 

ii 

II 

528 

78 


27. 

Gutjakugmanda 


. \ A. H. S. IV 



KusmAijdaka Has ay ana J ” 

(G. N. 

340 

... 


1 For the list see 1. A., February 1914, p. lx. 
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Formula). 

28. Vfhat NSrikelakhanda 

29. D&dimadya clarified butter 

30. £atavari „ „ 

31. Hingv&dya Powder 

32. DasSftga Oil 

33. Vyhat Aguimukha powder 

34. Citraka Qaritakl Avaleha 

35. Haritaki Avaleha 

36. Citraka Avaleha 

37. Svalpakadalikhandaghrta 

38. Ayalapati Rasa 

39. M&rtanda Rasa: 

40. VAlasuryyodayo 


Books. Pages. Verses. 

B. P. ii. vi. 368-9 

C. D. 199 

G. N.I. 14 

„ 69 

Asvinsamhita ... 

G. N-I. 45 

„ 83 

„ 160 

„ 151 

„ 156 

... Saihkgiptas&ra. 44 

... Cikitsftsfira Samgraha 
Goml., xxiii, 13140. 

... Ratnakuraugadha Toga- 
grantha, Goml., xxiii, 

13190. 

... Vaidya Grantha, Goml; 
xxiii. 13221. 


1. Matvlanga GuT)IKA of the Asvins. 

2. Asvins’ MItuxunga GuijikI. 
wawiSwin 
fo*3«ir smt* 

sfroiwit i 


g *k ii 



to to Wa n 
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nftn 


$*nftgg *jftrgt ^owwi; • 


gm‘ f<fttt qttn #fn *n it 
gt*i gi<a wrtmtfgTgi' 
struts gjsmtstTfpi i 
ft*t TTttf ansrat 


s^gqgr’ n 


fafairra?re*wftrci5 i 
traif%*T gssftsmsTOT i 
stffa m ftfosrftrftm' <m: 

fl^rat Tift tif gsgtftgt ii 


3 . Asvin’s Gulma Curna. 


^n^SsiM i 


*twt: 


TTtftftnn gents ipSns i 
ffttrg^JT%T sst Tftst 

tgpg alt: sr fttw gsfarnt n 
ftnftr gjftgfhsnfg ftrfft 

gnstfs *n*raft stmrmsi i 
*psrt g grots mw: rots: 

g^nfggsi issrstregi nftftfs 11 


4. Asvina-Haridra-Curna. 
TfefTTTStfrS^ I 


git gft? sftg 'm sts sftnft t 
ggfaqg stst g s«rt:gKsgigtsg« 
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<*inf«r fwnnf»i nsrat m faStq i 

<ra«3 gfsqiitqst fsnyww i 
+ + + raww ft*iairaif*r mwi n 

*n*nr iingm? sw stinfatt «9?| u 

tfa + + vtamwi i 
^swwnwrt r: n 

ijwrcwt»ins ijRmm infera: n 
?'?ng[qrfWra inn 11 


5, The Lasuna Clarified Butter, 

*nfa»i hut fit i 

wito *ra ftTOilrsW formSt* i 
fgufaq^qf HunwnnrSfl 11 
it»i W. qm3*r fortH i 
huh 3«nftr Surf* f%u*n5t jrarotu u 
Hraf%TO£«» fiwtft f i 
Hjsqrow «Wi: q»j m\ u 

wirunn f tohih irait^w^ireifl i 
Htn TTOrawjTft ft* 1 Hts* <m wS* N 

■J ^ V 

irafiw* ft* it furaj^rjit irfirentfTi i 
m $ ffiim 11 
Htntffon* izwit frag*? jftfftti 
huts n iRim ro*n*prafro wr^ n 
q qmOW vm »ftf5rom i 
9W3' fit *T wrfwt * Jwrfcran n 
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6. This Antifebrile Clarified Butter. 

ewfotiM *nu i 

Sipqqg^ lift uuftqi «raw« i 
mil qqgt lift uT«mw3«’fnn ti 
fan^fta i 

mft irons *nat uuftswnfimn u 

^Nians ngunj iftEsq^ tunron n 

7. The Antitoxic Clarified Butter of the Asvins. 

fatEisw | 

wuifaT^ <roqr i 

wronnn uur Esniroi *K»roTftqr n 
itoi qftftqt qa mu nmrft iftH i 
qgift ss uirero faqro^p ii 
nil qft n^ftsnq Emfinrotg q i 
etouw fircroufaro ui^Tft q u%ir^ i 
mfts UE«iftftt swat u wftftqro i 
uPitinftaroi fqquuuiTtqiro h 

8. The Vindu Clarified Butter. 
fq^fuurpjiru i 

qwftaSft* i qsufqq: q^ui 
qsfawqura qqi unni« u*roui e h 
fanirav. quEs fEqtsu«iqfrtuni i 
Hftqitu faq^TOKE fftpn f«q« H 
qafr^ii «nu EfE%gui»u ?w i 
fiw fqq% nwmqf rnfafTEft n 


20 
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rar qrorftfro*» N gtffc *rfro^ 
s^kfqWkrownwi «fa*q: I 

fiwerqnratSk mg^snrnfnq \ 
q«5**!TO^ v T% €f<ft?kqqW?i i 
qrAtgwntik to q*' qraqqqi1 
<CTfrS?iT qkr fw? s f TOTOk a k R i d 


9. A B'ormula of the Asvins to cure Haemorrhage. 
qwfqfTOHifort nk: 1 

kiros^ ’$kqnqf%»ft fimro s qfi 1 

qkn x gtfkrfqfrowTO ^ 11 
qreqkkg: ^eh s hs’ict. touis^ i 
q*?*i hto? v fk?pf)w v q«tTO? s 11 
SIWH^W WStfSTO W *1HJ 

(iMm qrat "q ? 23 i« qua ctotj 
mrwf, Hikkqt Murato. htotoh n 1 
ansifk si^«rcifk to Hk** »mh h 
^N faraiw H*nrt ^ to^w. srfroro^ 1 
^gfA'nfn nstrok qnrki 11 

justflrosgur’ ^ti'u h* quk< 1 
fai ^ffprfqfTO»r^TO v sqftsq * 11 
fiWlwHiii x srokre kqtn 1 
qrfroro ’qffk wkrro N * q«rf*row N « 
arfWkHHt qkt TqfqtlfcqtT*: 1 
jwpiw n mkro s ^nq*m. qqffqfo 11 
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10 . Amhta Oil. 

xxx tr^—+ ?rew_ 3 ftr 
g^wifa usigg i 

ggiraig fagntf *ra’ <w<ih wm n 
gg*ft »rf«j siragitfl sinwg: i 
3 ^nr qqqt fan* grfcraro g*ug*: ti 
qiT^r gpcg n« gggjpn^fww: t 
iwt<®fNw?rw, fwwfaj' srcmftaji 



’ilftqng gq ?gwrra v ewift w w« u 



gsung *nf5^nwm, n ggg. itangifa * h 
qgfN tug g\«w«g i 

rcN hct stct gggww, g i 
grpig, gronfa gTgsjqniHSfgt h 
gqiqgwqt g tfqwfa g to i 
grow. qgggTgsrat foin^ww. forret*. n 
*$sggrogS g W 1 ^fgftqTqftq i 
qgt wrogt ^tawvwpw *tgqng n 
*ri ^ g gjsf g g$gt ggt* g i 
#wwroft ftst gggt ^Ng«ig‘ h 
g‘ qg* qreqggqg qq^q g i 
fomtg ^ Kq nq fa ft g fkwfa g gifat u 
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tWty firaifl t i 

fwwt twitt qr^nfsr n h 

wm*»B*forat: i 
wfeqr tsr?w x tt‘ t n 

wrtftrcn^ i 

ttifatif*wT»i wsn * Wtftm ^ n 
wrawift swift ^ra; i 

TOltH#* f*wr x nyarcrararnitan n 
wnitst ftmw tt t q tft* *i i 
t«rar fai« <m* w«rfH wm« 
siratapf *t:*T8l tuftrt i 

saftrcro ftanft^ ^ iraw: inwit: n 
rnfaftH §«i?ftia*i x i 

wnw i W is trakWitwn» 

tngwfl tww. st*nwf fow s u 
Ultra gwwprttwntwwtlt^ i 
wra fag tftiraf ww qffwrrc: n 
few* w nnfa jraftiitttti ft t 
t*?lf<ra x tRrara *toi^ TtPtP[ fasisrf wn n 
t'fatrr'l wftfc ftftrwft i 

TOMiTWRPT II 
qiqUTOU^'B' I 

tti wftnn ww *nf«i: twt: fat 11 
jt<iqwraq?ft arcftftfttfara: i 
tlgtirat wwi^ tratrat tti*^ ^fa: i 
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11. KsIra Yoga. 
ftg; i 

g? »r gnfta gfggi gn*ra. fiftg i 
gpraw Sftiara ii 


12. AyorIja Yoga. 
ratfliw ft>r: t 

rafttw. ^Hf?rs»T N »wn srqwftg i 
g*gg«j w' sgr®' u 


13. The AsvagaNdha Enema. 

iWlwwi gfa: i 

grn: <rc*i gg^ifa ggraw nHra*m v i 
3*f HTHlfa g#*T *19 11 

ggrraurggrarat: g«f4»d«wnftr g i 
qpsire gifamg ^rmwraw groftg n 
gigwngfirare tnsi NMggrftg i 
dsgg g gfiranra ^3gftsg%ra$g ii 
gfarai graft *fg*n»ftggif*T iraro^g i 

#gfg grftrfa W m®^g ra ii 

0\ 

iWrf^TO ITOTO V ^ I 

fgcfagraftrara gran ® 5 rarafaftfiragr v 11 
raifaft ggngfgp? gfagrftfa gnftg i 
g*g gft gi gwr ftftraffg town: ii 
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qfcqqr; g^rwn i 
wit «atf*a «n<#tniwil<»i wrofsaT n 
«r gqfar antatwm tt»r qfa it 


14. Pippalt-Vardhamana Tonio 
fa*ret afcnq ttoi 

qiwweu g*r: ar^i ^ % qaig i 
JPt^Tang'j4*r wm\ faranrail n 
■*t yf < i K«iffq v fq^i qqifiKraf’n *n*rai: i 
g*fa$q ftifir fr qranamai wn 11 
awil^ta Hart ^rra qrianfn i 
wiaunfaw^ tftra qn$rargf4qi»m x u 
aW#r fan g fanfowfirfaraTg i 
awasrara: qn^ q»ai%*iir5hi«: 11 
gafasa g4a aata afawn i 
favnrg w fargwt n 
aatfar: fircqna: annwn fawfqja: i 
wraq twng frag Tpifa fiw4t*T N it 
Traqrgfqlg w «r»w«nft at i 
4t«? afag gj g4ta m^taw wrefang n 
qqSmrc: *ar$g atona aaraft i 
art ggg *tf*nqg* qqMiq a n 
wit$%raqqritai qranqg qgtaag i 
uraaqgatmra m\ ggtatqqg n 
awrra a*ffo g anirat *roft q*: i 
atra W a qrftag ssniW garfomg n 
»z$ fana aafta aaagfVaflfq * t 
aa: «*Ni*rcrararaqn$gqqtra3g n 
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vto«' sgi qn»w iftaftg i 

fafa*n fan gfV oivifTT *nqq: u 
qgqr swr q**n 'mfa iranra i 
?n«fat%q faqTfa Twr^n ^*mt: t 
qqqnrqiqtqjiff fwn?ro: i 

*i»hM: qgtf g qfataftra gutf ii 

faqg ii 

’jarwupiwi tfe*nnn^ ireig^g i 

f% fswr: qn$ R»?=in wwm: 11 
ftww irtaifterfq sgqtftNt g«nifa?n: i 

RrzRfeng ^<5 w, « *rt q*% fan: n 
frangfqnqjwsn g^w ****#3 1 
fa«i: wt« w.-wj: q^w q 11 
*«qft gsiRiqjisRt ^ 1 

^Ingqwwi: qnsifain q tflq S rer. 11 
f*ra*ra gmsemataq gin’s?!: 1 

■sJ 

qqnfinmmw gqfl* gmai*m v : 
R^5qfaqin^*3 i $fang(*qq$iTO N 1 
fardhulnpniii qraRtsfaqig Riffwi: 1 

’qgggin nmw^t gmfofam^gig 1 
ngwnre gqqre nqqf qqnmMin 1 
qriqror^H jw«t n*t»ufamn:: 1 
gsiiqui g fqqi^t 11 
qgnlqfafl gw ifafa faqfalg 1 
qggtq qq«n qrwst Smq fqvmftg 11 
irftaffow qqqrn Kwnjqi* nmqflu 1 
fqwi'i sifrg^iq qqgqgmqrenPr n 11 
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qi% q?qr*rfgqre% I 
wfHTr qmqngqfat sqqrtqqiqtTfir n 

qjrg: irafai: afwreqrer q** i 

O' v» » N 

q*i gvapg *gqt3*n 'qig*rqi*n*raTOf»r c 
qsjnfaqqrwf?rqt®nfq ftwiifa 3»nfq ^raqrrrfqi 
qrss: qgtsr. *if snrs«ar. g wg«qt u 

srofaqnqgni war a: fqfon c: i 
gkrgqtal qftqssfj: ^ ftAqrogroraji 
q^vsl wigir qtfq fq'qjqat *mf<iqi i 
T«ma»nT^ *nu3qm v qqtatq n 
fcj^fftesq q«ri* gnsfiiq wfaq«I * I 
fq«q?a: fqr^qrairwifqm ’gqwfar" <n: u 
qatat: mqfqrar TqiaaigqifqqiT i 
§tg‘ qrre *a ita qi« fg*t tow* n 
awtfir q*«HqW qi^m fqqro* i 
qlqq «W?q jpn‘ qqroqnqqw ll 


15. ASVINA-RA8AYANA. 
qfaqKflmq i 

ftm»naR. gqts«gq faqifaq TOgfq i 
■qftsrl fa fMasn^g^rcaw^aat II 
naararfaraqi aroanaa* ga; n 
aataafaa aaarcfajaaaiaa, i 
atqiaaiqfaqrtaia^TO: J?nfafatt.i t a: n 
qqifqsifqqiqq, g *aataa Hia^g I 
TO: fq*qfaqqrfro. q^aiaMt wtgii 
AT qqfl war. «iat afq’aareara^ aSs ' 
a^iaia ft TOiatsara fqqqtig ii 
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S*#si sfaw I 

qw wtftaTq wrqqm n 
a« qr frrai'qrci fqramqrqimsqNi*( i 
qtqfa tqtft qqfafqRiqfqf q; it 
q qw fsra*r.qrfq*i «nrata*roq% i 

t**rn jrawngBi^ qr<anq^ *nra*{ i 

fqqtfqaq qwiqiqqfqfkqifasfqq^ u 


16. A Formula for Three Different Gruels. 

qifqqtam qqujwr i 

spifnt qifV fq*r‘ gqpf fqaqj i 
fqq qtqq«i qq i?qqT qfqq<«?ty u 
qqfqqi' q siqq' qif?** g^qfq q i 
qi^wqqqiqte qqHUTlfq qfK^q ll 
q^qwqt HSiqqw' ’BTqqfitTO l 
qnqq?l ll 

qiqsft qtfqqi ffai: qsn3?nq fqqqffq I 
<?qi qqiqnsnm qfaqi faqqr qnfqfq n 


17. The Doctrine of Chebulic Myrobalan 

ACCORDING TO ASVINS. 

tftqqft^: qif’sq: i 

qqnft qftq^lqnq quansiw. I 

giftqfq? qmmw x qfqqt qi^qg: i 
«pr qftqqt gmn qrfqqtfqq qftqq h 
v&iq qifn ^tenm: qrfq qtam *pn: i 
qrfq qi«nfq qqf qi qifa »nfir q gqw N n 


21 
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gt * tfgragggn W gmfa qnfq g i 
?^g gggn sng^ ffaig sifircrefai 
q« sir am ssr ggm^ ggggfg t 
gfsfafarg*re v iron qgggirftn, 1 1 

HgRjTg gfas sw« arrewg sgg i 
gqgi«igg|gg gfagqgrg + + u 
qqin fmggrfagre^ siggj fqqntsgggj 
gfqfagre^ ?ra: gm siggm isf<*H?t 11 
ftggi fasm gq gcrerem i 
gfajswar q* gHgffaifcng't h 
gqngqgi fmsrgr m rm gi g ftfwf i 
ijnreTfarelf gun reggresraretn it 
gggq«rt gfaqft trengf farm nm i 
ggtn qnfagi gfa fafim amnn qm h 
qnret nsgignfq twW wren: i 
gftnqff qgreggnq«tqgt faqre N n 
ggt gqgqref q; faqara: i 

facfKfar gg‘ gqngrct*mg«regi?n: u 
firm fanregan g gqgrei gqwn i 
ggn gfagft gq gferet fgfqrwfn it 
ggq g$*u<igt brtsr sire tf gn: i 
gggi fa ggf qm fafawre gqi fam n 
glrast g n: gntn»ret gggfagre^ i 
maireq g fq^r^t q snfqfaiqtn ng N n 
ggfggfwnfat g g f nifn + + Y 
gw' g gnv. msj mo: g^ggre^n 11 
gggt gg g* mf gmnf ggqfarei 
g <uw w i ^fag sgg fafaqig 7iqrg_ n 
gqfgf qggnret mftqfagqfW' n; i 
gfatsfift g^fr g g%fasj fWqm 11 
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wire Tforg ftw-ra: i 

^fir «*npr »fo|w fa^roji 
5 Tf' 5 WK« «nra ^ ^foraft i 

ifm s wmRtai qfa^nqt fa^roji 

fc’W ftfinfq l 

q?njii)^r«gai swfrsr Wwi v n 
Tforaff w??' »npn *i*piro v i 
gwt tt’qqt ?ftn: f%s' srra u 

q«fNi f% i 

«msaitm v fwn:»BTfa ft siiii 

foro ^ Pwt v i 

qrom jpa' 11 

mmfa srrottff 1 

^ng* 9 f *WJ«i*n qiPisiTlfa 11 

f?*T ^ ?wUj,%t nam»i 1 

wtf ^^*gtfi?«nw 11 

^ ^srg smrfra 1 
vrat sm^t 11 

vratow mv: uf^ft^r^r 1 
'd'i<ii 4 " wiftwi 11 

qi* 5 Tft*? v 1 

*wn * + + + somwn 11 

3 vwN w® qncfrq»i<^ra<*i v 1 
’ 8 <?tt>T **ll 3 I«n ftt?Plft II 

q?n I’smt gwt *rg*n «%a x 1 
?rai *ftare*rprcn 5 pi 11 

?ra ^itan: 1 

srorottfa?*! sfVrfq^n tfftn 6 wiwro*nfM ^ 5 tei 1 
w fa*fosra»i q irwrerowreisj qfftfh II 
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*t ftsfa frtt tffa »n»prpTTfl s *j sitg nw i 

t%a wt*iw s rh« ai«si *rsn*rt 56 im*T *raro i 

vfomft * wwi *tcwt ftfawi a q«3ratf*ro^ tfa n 
^TariThwi: vtpssi: u 

18. Vrhat Gut?a Pippali 

fas* 1 ’ am' ire warnas » 
ftusit tfi«0Ri srei#k<R I 

sirsn: grarcram i 
^wrarflW ^rr fawn: faiwraT i 
q?nfa *wnnfa 3 Ti<ft faiart g«: i 
B^Tfisj wiw *ii«ffhR i 

irlfesn si <ni t 

wafsttfasT ttsM sfaf g«T i 
nfV stm@ sfawsrtf i 

RIRT R^ip^B g^T | 

?nn tfa *RTO H^fawrei l 
^fwt fafaim sf *n smisf'n'wft ii 


19. Phala Ghrta. 

srawu 

*ftrei *mr gre faw t 

wwtei sf<? w fair ftmnTtfa«ft ii 
nwttfl ^ ws*wvt i 

**fanwift ft twn mfasg. ii 
WIW W!»f 5TOT TOST t^HT *11 
WH’MWKiyiwf wsiwi n 
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^gg qggi faq^«*g*nsfa*n i 
qcWBfq^: 4 Wi qftg f*i«i iqutft 11 
g<? gi*jg?r $t*wf I 

q«n ^ ?*w?r w »gt*n » 

gi ^ fgrcwten«jmq«n g *n «tg i 
^fsng^in^f =q q «n q qsn g*r. fwn n 
qngq groraqit «qfirq^«lqrag i 
*r*i qgqwigqr qnfasnq^igfegg 11 
g ^ qfqqmfi qlunir gqn: «j<n: 
*iw qafawri qfVqftfaqg u 


20. Amrta Guggulu. 
TOmgggg: t 

qgj^qi gs^tg qraqwra ggroat: i 

c 

qww fqqrerwre ggwiqr' fafaf?sjg u 
*jwlg a’Jrtlsqifa i 
qigSW qfwi=q gqqgiqfqg^g || 

<nqg q^g qtqragj giqg 

"» 

gggwq^ gg * 2 *taT* qfa qfg i 
qiqsg fanning g*MNra qnrtgii 
gfag gf%g‘ ft'sng q»q\^ ufaqq gq: i 
gg^ifqq^ qneqi g« *nqf qqiq^g u 
quros’ *rai 5 «‘ gg*wfireigg»n 
geqqfqfofa HJPqrg 11 

•iTtirerqig’aqqg g^i*tg*g sjqftfa i 
fqf^g: gjSwrarot f% gggg: i 
qitro fimraig?: n«rarfar 11 
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21. Amrtadya Giirta. 
wira' i 
sn^i faqrcn i 

c 

grarcn aw arroSrc? issnft ^ i 
># 

arfiftfa: w. »ai «f<5 :W i 

vrfkssw ^ftfag«Ng?w 11 
fasro mrarrr i 

ai?i xfR*i gfWn^ i 
^tn*raiPf JWW fi»^53r|^)^3Hg3l*[ i 
wtesfti ii 

^c!Ti*TtTOSSJ t^TOlfa ^Tt? i 
Hvfti faw*rc*i ii 
qmg. ^*}fa fa^sjrg ^rafatWRliraT^ n 
s^rrat*raffi*i *roig«»?i*re*J*n 
■qfw fafHrci h's' ¥?iSt?rcgtra*i n 

22. Amrtapras Avaleha. 
*P5*WT»ra§¥: i 

*nft tJtfws ?r«n w. 

tot' gHtafa?i: u 
5WT fr«KgWt<:: aptoaronre: i 
*n*arffl*rmn gnurit a*nraw: ii 
jppit' w: afffi awcitg^i Twi i 
q^llft^ ^W© ^9IWUft*TO*( n 
fatfto m sprang, *nain fiial **rf*ra: i 
TO?nn«rfaaii!**rf%wit qft^tfriflu ii 
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vraq*i i 

awf^ 5 sre«iTOfw ij^forew u 
qqtf q?Kfaqtn*! ii 

26. PlJNARNAVA GUGGULU. 
gsj^jprq^; i 

'WRiun* fans* gn-gsft: i 

q^qf faqrarow - qqi^qmita ^ ii 

$*r. q%i qiq$q qiqn n 

^qftPqqqi^jsiHt qfqnfqqq»sifqqf*i 1 « 
5?'^fq3| ! |5it qajqjrfq^tf^RW it 

s> " 

fqf?nqiq^qi«I «4tqiq i 
ft 1 ? qfaf wn^wt: qrq s h 

q«n qiftnra fqtqfl: i 

qratw’ ?rqi ns 11 

qsmjqtsiq qiqqifl: wi^toj 
snqji^rqra s*mj q^mqi*raq 11 
qrfwt fqftmt TiVrs^m^ u*ngg: g*r:i 


24. Kunkumadya Taila. 
fTRKi' ram i 

qryq M«q«* nmi qfsrsi astern i 
nratangjifaq qtw qtngqqn*^ n 
qnftqqw. jw« wr. q?m tsrq i 
firq^qraftS: nqiS: qfan: sqn N « 
5TW39S ftqqw qi??Sqqql5t?? I 
qfoST «gqf mw qtHP qqqfsm || 
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qrq»*nqft^ bmi 5?? q^q 1 
wqt» nfsgni v*n fftr*n q^q 11 
qs' q* *f *pw ’0q’Sq«R*w 1 

^ a \ 

^ftfaqnfq^qnsqiFWWIFltq II 
«ta q»TO*refWW x \ 
frf%r 3*111 


25. Godhumadya Ghrta. 

tfyRTO 1 

sTtwn qqrcra f«nan«i ^fqrarat 1 

C' Vi 

qiqiq^q 3^ qr saiufNnfq qiq^q 11 
»nq*qEpsiRqs»!f *iqi sren q^qqf^ 1 

^CqiiqiT# qtqqft RUcnqff 11 
qm»ii w%-i *3* *iq«r ftrat 1 
»rwrar^f w*pn «*wunf*r qrn3?[ 11 
qqft qgtf 1 

^sfijqisq fa if ’q ?tan^?nfq fafaq?i 11 
sfaft fq^ra\ qi’q qior 1 

qqraiw fafafatq ftqi^raisqrq || 
q^i3q<S«nsS#5I fafaqfefVrata^ I 
simtqjfa gsrfa fqtqrfaKtq a \ 11 
fqqqq? qsiwi q?nqra: 1 
q tw faqsftm q ^ ^arqqt wt* 11 
q«si q» qia^< igqfasiqq q*n 1 
^sra^qwfa fnqwfq sisfa n 
qqr«q «rc^TfWvraFw: 1 
qffat jfa q «5i^ qtan qigfqtiqq; 1 
qrfwt \qnqqq 11 
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«ir sncBffir wr n 

strait Rjfiwwqiroi: TOtsfa Twajuft 
wi w*n?t m\ asisft ^ q*r*{ i 

CK 

*rPi«it qfaftfite Tfjnf Ira »t*jt ii 


27. Gudakusmanda. 

i 

fvmvwnptf sfa* f*rartfaRin i 

irai ■* ??tp,v 0 uraretif nsn^n n 

qf^ra ^araGTTft^reu: w%om{ ii 
s?itcri Rif*' n hot' Pira*reram v i 
R«rhi g »rs^ g*rat r^t n 

Rn*ftrmflra*t *Kn?t»rt ^ ii 
sromt jw RFtar<Rr*prawi 
RJT^rg RGTBtnf $ 'R tftafoUi: 11 
Rftw n nftarat q^tafirafarcraj 
Rfrt ^ wrt f%wt Rpn irttar* ii 


22 
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g «yran i gmgftwt ^pnn; i 
wy nw wn t fwr*’*w* 5 *: ii 

KusmIndaka RasIyana. 


feral 3 * 1 : q^gi 
gwggtfi*: inp" nsws* n fa^r ii 
q« I 

finiw-w*r* i nft't w*re’ tratJrara u 
n vm i?nwg 1 
<«5 1 < i wm ^ gnw ?rfw»jmlfe?ro s n 
greftf T WWTOTWfaHgwqig , | 
9T:wwaM fr nq ifi mwq i 
gfwt ftM y i w u ffl^ ii 


28. Vrhat NiRiKBLA Khahda. 
«ginft$gw. i 

iRjpg »nft%5W gw* nfe 3fare i 
ftiwtftora grow grewrotwggg,i 
31 *’ *rw Ssw ^ g n 

33 WT *’ i 

*** fr:fw«rt fart wra*tffang v n 
*fa| g$tfg * *ra gg»n *fan fan* i 
gw ifa% n* g^fa* fafafaig h 
q^g w p w’ *rft tcwi; aran N i 
g^fc’ g’grt gfa vfiin fitwR, n 
g*r$< g*gw’ wgwg i 
gw waftggft n 
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q«ww!M 

<krfirafirt fi»n5fcn* ««ra: n 
vafq’n fim i 

to' OTt fiwi v ii 

*ra' wrfif fa* *i>to qfrorosroj 
*nft$srei ^*sts*mfawit *nf«m: gri n 

i'^wt to: <sjfan ****?: i 


29. DadimIdya Giirta. 
^r?iiTO p»ij 

SlfaflSl ISW ?r«N ^ I 

pifflWRnn wurfror *rarfcfa u 
%*t msTOfa* snror 1 

^g:*few n 

<tot flrtftmr towhyip: wi i 
srni^jro : h 
*rar frg miifo i 

fa*WK*^T^TfolfWf1*TSi: II 

<n% Ht# *?w«r‘ ^ *rmi n 

ans‘ TOT$BTOW»W S II 

*fa ^rcrfW m\ i 

?uw qro^fafa i*faww*fa*r 11 

V* > 

tftaro Mto *rarfii i 

t**ng«mkrei’ <k*» i 

tifv*miM *itr ^frot ftfatf *rf« ii 
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30 . SatIvarT Ghrta. 

« wwO w *» N i 

ftfWsqt i 

TOrmrrii** 'ptww fan^n 11 
sfMtaTfa vw[ ?j«n t 
*ra^n to are ^rst *stop» u 
mp f mi wTr! q*rar i 

TOT 3 TO TOT 3 *TO^ II 

i'** TOfami it 

w*fr *B«f<ro*?f<?TOt ^ TO?t 11 

<K 

tf^lTOfa*rt to! toptt i 

TTOTOiT "W TOTOfl N l 

SRIwftwffl^^TpWt hR^HRm*^ II 

31. Hingvadta Powder. 

^S»i i 

fwq^TOranfroTOTOiftrorar. sat 

->A 

tost' srsss tow ?i 5?ifroj i 


i mi. i - - - *V ■ - a . I 

wig^wrera^nsTPin^nw. ?ia 

’BT’J *nf5rcr3?TCT5ST% WltoTJTSJ S II 





Hwrdtfcrarai sto^iRi «»*'7ld4j i, siTOi n 

sftrerotsqra *3 * STrat* i 
sisnft <nwf< i *m TOs«nft 
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32. Dasanga Oil. 

wifam, i 

w^toUtotot qrfsnwr i 
urofit wroroi **il\ qgnqfi« 

TOT ^f?T TOT*!. TOTWJ fTOTTOTOfTOTW I 

frora qtqiretftf qrqrqfjqTOnlq 11 
^*r qiqiffiqfr froflqnsqf q^ i 
T?fTO%^frot«TOwn'q^qr: to: u 
wg^faq qror qrro^fwlisrfwm: i 
^Tt#tTOTTnTOTOf«T8TOTOTO'. II 

I 

TOTTOTOTg^W^ fro q^Tqrfa || 

*qft qr% TOTiwi# *m n qftro% i 
3ig^nareTO[ TOrftror n 
f«ritq?fr msnifin? qra ^ft ra n i 
qtaroq^iawn q;wt fnfaroqqfi n 
nrwr *t5swi w gqrmt toutrtoh i 
t^TTOTOig^ TOrorfftrq^*r*i n 
totoh* fqqftiq q*»i i 

TOiifqfa fronrofroit qfrotf<TTO h 



33. Vrhat Agnimukha Powder. 

mfinjtf wwn i 

ft wrftfroqf qi3T froi* aqwrfw w i 
q^ror wpff qrrrtt ftnr 'fNnw s n 
qrft qrtf fqrojqn tot ^qjqqrquiT i 
wr^WtTOTOWqTOi: ^tqgrfron:» 
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wimw i te * g^rc q 11 
^WnsfiTPWT TOT tSJTTOTOfll t 
firagrorfiiTOt qftfTOW<SW*n*. II 
totorjPt gwnfn gjaT^fn qn* 3 g i 
#*farc’ * «tttt art jfrgatfnng II 
(ro»ynft H vm i 

*ngf TO^n faron* 11 
fenga g gain atmsjlqnren n i 
gwfari an: asn *mro rotaftn 11 
<whfrowTOgj snsRwfrosgTg i 
to\to amssnrg to gnn^ g^i^rg n 
nregnntg grroTg i 
^iron* iretnng faro' n ngmg n 
jpggiTOTOtnnrenfV ^ ^ftntg i 
TOTOsafttf wfr asr g «W h 
vgsngs? «froraqro faro N i 

aroiant rnfa aflTO ^ nro% u 
gngftrg^i to TOtwt fnrofa i 
inror fnfntf w ngfrot qfWtfnag n 


34. Cltraka-Hakitak? Avaleha. 

f*rm<taraq%*: i 

fniTTOTOqTOnTOnTwftr n * gwtag i 
^firo grot *r fr ftqqgaitqiqft* n 
awfor gftagreqrf N f from *rc 1 am i 
TOirai ngrofirowi nnts^j: u 
%% 


wtfRwrt aaiftr qqnwgtfla a 
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tswfo ^Tsa^nfn sfr^r u 


fWirftatfti ftStait *f*i ?to*pwwi i 
Sq^awr: flnwW « 
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35. Haritakx Avai/eha. 

(This formula has been quoted in page 110.) 

Haritaki Avaleha II. 

«ffRra#a( lifffl I 

qrakssj q*sispuTO?n*n: » 

q«sra*rerfTOTOi arafffi i 
wwqf «q firasn €T«i‘ qrqr^sfary u 
n«y*w nn *tq i 

*wnq rv. «*ren *rs»n wH »fcn: u 
wfa qtew xifar^nfn jfhr^hi^ i 
* *p: ii 



«h41><41fli3flwrq«i *f*i ut*<ii 

TOts^q^rt ^ qifh qq?nqtqq^t*i i 
lvSl«CWir*wu«wnqi<« qrercraw«ft n 
fiN ^ara*ifN iraq’mqfirft y41 i 
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36. Cituaka Avaleha. 
fareroflT. i 

qfaftre qs ra *w RuratS ii 
toiiet * ^sftmwmuni i 
q^sgsit wwwwwrawnii 
uyr. i 

nfWtipi*rci firaijfar uwm ii 
« rawrc nfirctfarwra^ i 
*f«rt H^wfwwftreit n 

^ qtmfr 1 

p5teTro:$% siSNst* *nt*erc*l ii 
« jtonfaRifai« ?rnn«Rifii 4t*re»i i 

37. Svalpa KadalIkanda Gheta. 

f«ra!t ?npro?r g^rt i 
Sta tngraitfa to<pI»i ?ieh: u 
?mp t^re' »njfo»n*r«n i 
*3|4t ^fWCTiaft *IWK f*Ni3I Tun U 

gifvra * ^anfH *rorit tnarcraroi i 
iW «raroi5i^r*iTOifaE: k 

Os 

*wsre^f*T wnrci fiwwfr i i 
qmtw j^mai wiron« 
n^rg. ftirftm ?nn^wnwn i 
ftqylmT Ugra ' Erwrawpnipi ii 
ertcW f*iv«mi wfirenufiraqT i 

m *ifa«it ftftm: pi mu 


* ‘q^’ifiitg:i 
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88. Ayopati Rasa. 
w.<rfnYs:i 

fwn swwifa s«i‘ si's *i*yi« 

ys: ^pr i 

ssmfhtst *ns « 

89. MIrtanda Rasa. 

♦inww i 

ftsfire* sgsu it 
sisfcrofsYfanst p^iW wt i 
?rai 11 

3y# ailfasss ’nqaj S il 
srofhuransii S sifw ajqfafa i 


40. Vala Suryyodaya. 
srasifes: i 

sfwwi ms W«s sss i 
sswt smni' u 

S. $ s*w«i: sspOtsSy s i 

sulkis * nis sfss * fail it 
ssrat fflsWi 1 

SWSWWtt* RsrfflSSf SYRl II 

SSiisnPir s^fa yr^ sqt* s i 
# * * 

Ywrcsfes *ns 




CHAPTER IV 

KA&YAPA 


Kasyapa’s father was the sage Marie! and his mother 
Kala. He married the seventeen daughters of Daksa, and 
became the progenitor of all living beings: 



Name of wife. 

Sons. 

1 . 

Atjiti 

Devas (Gods) 

2. 

Diti 

Daityas (Asuras) 

3. 

Danu 

Danavas (Demons) 

4. 

Kastha 

ASvas (Horses) 

5. 

Arista 

Gandharvas 

6. 

Surasa 

RSksasfc 

7. 
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Vrksa (Trees) 

8. 

Muni 

A psarfis 

9. 

KrodhavaSa 

Sarpas (Snakes) 

10. 

Tamra 

Syena, Grdhras (Falcons) 

11. 

Surabhi 

Go-Mahisas (Cows) 

12. 

Sarami 

^vapadas (Dogs) 

13. 

Timi 

Jados (Fishes) 

14. 

Vinata 

/ Garuda 
\Aruna (Sun) 

15. 

Kadru 

Nagas (Serpents) 

10. 

Pataiigi 

Patahgas (Insects) 

17. 

Jamini 

^alabhas (Locusts). 


Kasyapa is the name of an ancient physician who 
was present in the meeting of the sages mentioned in 
Caraka isamhita I. i. In IV. vi, Kasyapa appears to have 
solved the problem in relation to the part formed first iu a 
foetus. He said: “ All parts of the fwtus are formed 
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simultaneously and the development of the parts are 
interdependent.” 

i ^irtqt gqqqnisnfHfMMisrof 

r?a funfairarat *r * 

^nut ^sitr-pit rjqgqnqnfafsuft: fl^nwuu 

In Astanga Hrdaya Samhiti VI. ii, he is called Vrddha 
Kasyapa or Kasyapa the old, and therein a formula is 
ascribed to him as a remedy against children’s diseases 
caused by teething. Similarly in VI. iii, a formula 
of his is quoted as a remedy against “ Valagraha ” or 
“ demoniacal seizure of children.” From these facts, it 
becomes apparent that Kasyapa was a specialist in pediatrics. 
Again in the Bower Ms., there is a formula to give relief 
to children suffering from gravel, stone, strangury and 
morbid secretion of urine. This is also ascribed to him. 

lloernle thinks Kasyapa and KaSyapa are the names 
of the same rshi; but in Caraka Samhiti, 1. i. both the sages 
are separately mentioned and we find Kasyapa quoted in 
Caraka Samhita, IY. vi and Astanga Hrdaya SamhitS, 
VI. ii and VI. iii (see footnote) Bower Ms., p. 170). 

Formula; : The following formula? are ascribed to 
Kasyapa. 

1 . 

sqnqfttqreiqift sifan: i 

Tfa aft's* i 


Astifiga Hrdaya Samhiti, VI. ii, p, 28, v. 42. 
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2. DasXnga Dhupa. 

urai sfefon qrerctfoi: h 

Ibid, VI, iii, p. 29, v. 46. 

This formula is another recension of Dasarigamagada, 
quoted on page 185 and ascribed to KSsyapa in the 
Bower Ms. 



kASyapa, the elder 

KaSyapa is the name of an ancient physician. He is 
the son of Katiyapa and is the founder of the clan (>fa) 
which still bears his name. According to Trikandasesa, 
Kasyapa is the name of sage Kanada, the founder of the 
atomic theory. In the Caraka Saihhita I. i, his name 
appears in the list of sages who were desirous of learning 
the medical science. 

tow wftot: ms&n: siftfwq i 

tri 3*^ *r<wr: i 

star. H’nrapins: m3 w n 
sfiro swsfire qfVre: qrosnit i 
situt jfms: toi: prat wftsfss:« 
sswl wrtro swg qrwwst i 
nrftWwvnwt w«w. u 

»n*s: ii 

sr^st Ssraiftw srfipt ^cras: i 
T&rn: nKstsi s ^T«tan?qnpni*t 11 
sippi: SaiNt *nftfw?rft i 

mfcmt frwmt qfirt* s 11 
^tosr: mftss sist swrolt: i 
wafia w ww r Wm:« 

In I. xii he is again referred to as holding a discussion 
with the other sages on the qualities of VSyu and as having 
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put forward the view that Soma is the real cause of 
health and disease by its action on the phlegm of the body. 
The healthy and the diseased conditions are : Firmness and 
laxity, growth and leanness, activity and idleness, virility 
and impotence, knowledge and ignorance, etc. 

vmwifli qrctfa i tow—^ mpT- 
*nst«3Wrt qmifa TOTfWffir i 

He is quoted in the Nivandha Sathgraha, Vyakhya 
Kusumavall, Vakhya Madhukosa, and the Bower Ms. 

Kasyapa in Nivandha Samgraha. 

1. fira-qng-q»n%*T*Nifq *to*t i 

qsiqftwfa qn«i wftw firomsfipn ii 

2. rarest uw *nff it qfan i 

totoi ffwratfit ii 

Kasyapa in Vakhya Kusumavau. 

1. WMtmfa »r qrownwtt * ■a trot i 

* 91s«to: «(i: i 

qfe wsTOt tftrotftawrfTOT: i 
qnqqrwforojsnt: stro: ^firdrot: i 
Mm i* w i3' mv\ ^ i 

h wifROTn: ifN' ftwrottfn 

2. fafi^qq^qYifqqnftfa: ; 

qnfqq; qfqq; m' IWIt wjtw q i 

wpn*fTOnramrcr' n 

Vfddha Kftfyapa 

8. See 2, Ni. S. 

4. anwroren* qftror i 
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Kxsyapa in Vakhya Madhukosa. 

1. aafasre ftfay infW i 

»rc: aircfaaara afaa it 

Vrddha KaSyapa. 

Kasyapa in Bower Ms., vv. 1010-1040. 

1. JjfsanSatT $W*W I 

2. wwat gfaart watfira« v t 
a^laaregYRt nv wa3n i 
wmafoi sra Titfrereigrim n 

3. $fw*w araai jjfwrt i 

U«fa*atfg*it m ’nwteagnw n 
*mw airamw umt«r nwa^a i 
an* KT^fe^igwf aw wi^'i <5# i 

4. TunfaHit araiat gf^an wtffww i 
qa***arai$qi a^WW* <%a W II 

j ' 

WTT^^vRt a*« ^fNTW W< 
afareftwwt w Kiwifafaa: ii 

5. SWaa'g W«IHt gff Wt W^fsTO I 

agwt fiwranw *ta w ii 

6. waifawt aramt tfaaft wa^fsa* i 
sfiwwa agwt fafaffanaaa w ii 

7. his'tt wurtl a a ^aw% afifog i 
gfjatt waftfot nww ireirai ii 
* raSa $aiRta amat wa^figau 
qit «afa ?lw« arowrei aw aw ii 
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fa wtwfat ffafa qgqft i 
faCtfffig afa qfa fa «nwrft n 
fwfM^arat *rei gfsqron ufafa i 
faw afatf mfir qruaqgi fat am n 

8. tlfa gfsmt qiqtffaqr i 
g^hqfa ’dgist afataffaifatg n 

g*faq iwit far. n*ffa faifav f«?n: i 
qqnqsra ararowg' arra fata q 11 
ftar qaffat fat arftagqqTqfa i 
ffaqrg qfa fa faqiargaifa n 

9. qffaffifiqng «n«wi gfoqrf qTfaffaqr i 
qnqffai fawann q^wnfa: u 

m qtafafamt qrfatfl fafasgqi: i 
g# qqfa at sn arrow fat am u 

10. ffaifatg arrfa gffatf aiqfaroar i 
qigfapq fawt afatfafa qi || 

11. apgfwWnn® gffart qifaffa* i 
faqqtafapit agara rosar ii 
aar ffatffafa famjarerfaiT a i 
H*raf wtfa far aaifaifatsiqg n 

12. qfW»3liqi»fatfa aaaat ?lfa a i 
5W ffawta gifarf gifaftaw || 

N 

13. qtffarr rngiffi ar qq p wftqfaftt i 
*f*mg gffart g«nf*mt* a <fafa h 
gfa gar strait agg faroafa t 
faw far: gwi arctasifaTOft u 
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14. 4i9i9« f44f4% i 
«4*ji% 'i *1% gf%rt 5i4tri94r i 
4tf»q«n9 \ 4 if 4 44ff»i gff4ti4i9 i 

fair 9999 % *%9gi4*9 ii 

*%59 49ft%l 9lf5t9 *99 41 i 
fN f9»9419l39 % 4»95I9 fll#! || 

15. $141 41 >3441 4lfq 44 4!<9qft99: I 
4W994 44fa! *jf94it 4« 514% II 
4441 WWifq'SWT nff4iWt 9%% 1 
441 4%I519i9J 49194141 451441: || 

16- 4144% 419191 gf«4lf 51%f*94i I 

$99159 tigmt gw 9f95%9 41 II 

4i4n: *i39ffci9i: 5t9v. nwfln 51441 : i 

414 444 414141 f49 9999149 I 

411911991 gf%ti u 

The following formula) are attributed to Kasyapa :— 

1. Dasangamagada:— 

44lfn;f44i ! lf4 4% 94f949t I 

4131 4f4f441 54i4 411*4% f4f»lfif?i II 
55UF995 9t91 4^4ft<if49 9% D 

2. Traiphala Glirta,—C.D.—p. 310. 

444 994.— 

f49T91 4144 5141 4941 9fZ<HfWt I 
wfMW 5.4)91 fkw 414*449 « 
tftertgUW 4lftt f 4*59 59^599 I 
4itf94: 4441 gwi fag4' 1549159911 


24 
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swrar sdfiqqpnwi i 
fhfoi ftmnwiq « 

qfaq «<?* q>^ ’ssretq ^ i 
mfaai qfaq^q %an«ft mni *roi i 
faemsqwinfa tjsswj anfttfh u 
to ^ q**t 3 ^ tosh: i 

m»i W q_ *»U3itfSTf*rc U«n i 

*r TO«m q< farfiasfafa: qnsgjqifqfa: i 
?*' urn «w ^« 

Books:— 

1. Kasyapa Tantra: This work is quoted in Nivandha 
Saihgraha, vi-xxvii. qnmqif??!itn’n*tqnfTOS*@n fircmqnir' i But 
there is no Ms. of the book known to scholars. 

2. In G.O.M.L., Vol. xxiii, No. 13112, we find a 
manuscript described as No- 13112- qnsjrfMtqfqSHq. 

KXsyapIyarogani danam. 


Incomplete. 

Gives the varieties ajid the distinguishing characteristics 
of different maladies, the method of diagnosing them and 
also the remedial medicines. The work is attributed to 
Kisyapa. 

Beginning: 

fqtrcqf n M VW&i * «TOq i 

. O'*' ?fW ftnrgqwr^ii 

wttoV owHwn yfoit farm i 
ifl'hN «i’5«'qr‘ n^u* * it 
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fq’qqq 3 nreq.qfaqqqi*i i 

-q fama nw swi 11 

* • • • • 

Colophon: 

tfa fWq-q *ifqqiq' q'qqq l 

End: 

swstf fasinq' ^qflJl? qtsnta i 
$q*reiqq ^q qraqram jjagfit i 
sqqqnfq ^qTfq--qmtforn*jit i 
*qifqfqfqqM’ q (?) q^qHfailqq^ | 
qqCtJifafqqqi: wqqqfwifqqq II 

Books: 

Kasyapa Samhita: A work called by this name and 
apparently ascribed to Kasyapa is noted in Burnell 
Catalogue of Tanjore Mss. In AufrechCs Catalogues 
Catalogorum, p. 88, the same Ms. is called Kasyapa 
Samhita. 

qjwaqqfwi KaSyapa Samhita: Ms. : Burnell Catalogue 
of Tanjore Ms6., No. XLI, p. 70. 

Beginning: 

TOITOfinat TO qi«!??tqT$qft I 
TOtq^rcfhrot tow g^qtfaf n 
qratft qftf quflqs wtqn t 
qtq qiqqiqw q^mrarerqr n 
*TO qifjq qwnq watqrsrow ft l 

v* 

^ qrnfsfq sumftqq q qqq: n 
nq qqtq'qmn$*l *rai i 

irfqq fro*? *nmqmn qtgn TOifa *t*q n 
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“ Siva then gives an account of diseases and their 
causes and cure. Sin (papa) is the cause, and therefore (as 
might be supposed) the freatmenfc is much mixed up with 
religious observances. The diseases are classified very 
minutely, e.g. t 20 kinds of kusta, 12 of gulma, etc.” 



SOMA 


Id the Rgveda Soma is the juice of a milky climbing 
plant (Asclepiqs acida) extracted and fermented to form a 
beverage, liked by the gods and priests. There are many 
hymns (Ninth mandala) devoted to its manufacture and 
praise. Gradually Soma was deified as a god, powerful, 
capable of healing diseases, and bestower of worldly for¬ 
tunes. Latterly, Soma became a synonym of the moon 
(latest hymns of Rgveda ; and Atharva Veda), which 
was hence called OsadhI-pati or Lord of herbs; and 
Soma became the guardian of the healing herbs. 

The Soma or moon plant is said to be produced on the 
Mujavat mountain (Rv. x. 34). 

The juice is described as sweet (ix, 62, 21), honied (ix 
63, 3, 16), pungent, flavoured and exhilarating (vi. 47, 
1, 2). It stimulates voice and calls forth ideas (ibid, 3). 
In viii, 48, 3, it is said to confer immortality. In x. 
44, 4, the juice is said to nourish the body. 

The plant has been identified as Acido Asclepias. Some 
consider it to be Semilia Genia, while others think it to be 
Sarcostema Viminalis. But the Vedic plant is still- 
unknown. 

It is said to have been brought by a falcon (i, SO, 2 ; 
ii, 43, 7 j ix, 48, 8; 62, 4), or by s bird or Suparna to 
Indra (viii, 89, 8; ix, 48, 4) from the sky (iv, 26, 6) or 
from, a mountain (i, 98, 6; iii, 48, 2 ; v, 43, 4; ix, 18, 1 ; 
62, 4; 85, 10; 98,. 9) where Varuna had placed it (v, 
85, 2), or by the daughter of the Sun from the place where 
the rain-god Parjanya, the father of Soma (ix, 62,8) 
nourished it when it was taken by the Gandharvas (ix, 113, 
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3; S. P. Br., Hi, 4, 3, 13; vi, 2, 2-18; ix, 3, 18; Tait. 
S., vi, i, 6, 1,5). In the Atharva Veda x ix, 6, 16, 
he is said to have sprung from Purusa. A Gandharva 
is said to be its protector (ix, 83, 4; 85, 12) Vibhavasu 
by name, who robbed Gayatri when she was carrying 
Soma from sky for the Devas. (S. P. Br., iii, 2, 4, 1, ff.) 
From him the gods bought King Soma in exchange of 
Vach who transformed 'herself into a female (Ait. Br., 
i, 27). She was allowed to come back on account of her 
good songs. 1 

The manufacture of the Soma juice is thus described :— 
The Soma plants are pressed by the stones and the juice 
flows through the woolen strainer into the wooden vats, 
in which it is finally offered as a beverage to the gods on 
a litter of grass. The stones used in pounding the shoots on 
a skin “ chew him on the hide of a cow.” It is purified 
by ten maidens, i.e., ten fingers. 2 A more detailed and 
complete account of the preparation of the Soma juice by 
fermentation is described in Hillebrandt’s Vedische Mytho- 
logie, Vol. I, according to methods given in the Vedic 
texts. The Soma-oblations are directed to be made tbrice 
daily : to Agni in the morning, to Indra at mid-day and 
to the Rbhus at evening 

Properties ascribed to Soma juice 

“ The juice of the plant is said to be an immortal 
draught (i, 84, 4) which the gods love (ix, 85, 2 ; 109, 
15) to be medicine for a sick man (viii, 61, 17). All the 
gods drink of it (ix, 109, 15). The god who is its per¬ 
sonification is said to clothe whatever is naked, and to 
heal whatever is sick; through him the blind sees, and the 
lame walks abroad (viii, 68,2; x, 25, 11). He is the 


* Taitt. Dr., yi. 1. 6. 6. 

• Ibid. 
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guardian of men's bodies, and occupies their every member 
(viii, 48, 9).”» 

“The exhilarating and invigorating action of Soma 
led to its being regarded as a divine drink that bestows 
everlasting life. Hence it is called amrita, the “immortal ” 
draught (allied to the Greek ambrosia). Soma is the 
stimulant which conferred immortality upon the gods. 
Soma also places his worshipper in the imperishable world 
where there is eternal light and glory, making him 
immortal where King Yama dwells. Thus Soma naturally 
has medicinal power also. It is medic : ne for a sick man, 
and the god Soma heals whatever is sick, making the 
blind to see and the lame to walk.” “A comparison of 
the Aresta with the RigveAa shows clearly that soma wag 
already an important feature in the mythology cult of the 
Indo-lranian age. In both it is described as growing on 
the mountains, whence it is brought by birds ; in both it is 
king of plants ; in both a medicine bestowing long life and 
removing death. In both the sap was pressed and mixed with 
milk; in both its mythical home is heaven, whence it comes 
down to earth; in both the draught has become a mighty 
god ; in both the celestial Soma is distinguished from the 
terrestrial, the god from the beverage. The similarity goes 
so far that Soma and Haoma have even some individual 
epithets in common.” 2 Thus the deification of the intoxicat- 
ting Soma must have taken place at a date earlier than the 
composition of the Veda^ themselves. 

Max Muller says : “ Haoma tree might remind us of 

the tree of life, considering that Haoma, as well as the 
Indian Soma, was supposed to give immortality to those 
who drank its juice.” 3 

* Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 266 

* Macdonell’s Sanskrit Literature, pp. 08-100. 
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M. Blavatsky remarks : “ Plainly {speaking Som is tl>e 
fruit of the tree of knowledge forbidden by. the zealous 
Elohim to Adam and Eve or Yahir lest man should become 
as one of us ’ M 

Divine powers: He is Asura, or divine (ix, 78,1; 74, 7) 
and the soul of sacrifice (ix, 2, 10; 6, 8). He is immortal 
(i, 48, 9), confers immortality on gods and men (i, 91, 
1, 6. 18 ; viii, 48, 3 ; ix, 106, 8 ; 108, 3 ; 109, 3) and give? 
felicity in heaven (ix, 118, 7, 8). 

Relations to gods: Soma exhilarates Varuna, Mitra, 
Indra, Visnu, the Maruts, the other gods, Heaven and 
Earth (ix, 90, 5; 97,42). The Adityas are strengthened 
by him and the earth made vast (x, 85, 2). Both gods 
and men resort to him, as his juice is sweet (viii, 48, 1). 
He is the friend of Indra (iv, 28, 1, 2; ix, 76, 2; 85, 8), 
rides in his chariot (ix, 87, 9 ; 103, 5), and helps him in his 
conflicts with Vrtra (ix, 61, 22), whom he is said to 
have slain (i, 95, 5; ix, 24, 6; 25, 3, 9; 28, 3). 

He is Prajapati, lord of creatures (ix, 5, 9 ; 62, 14), 
the creator and father of gods (ix, 42, 4; 86, 10; 
87, 12: 109, 4), the generator of hymns, of Dans, of 
Prithivi, of Agni, of Surya, of Indra, and of Visnu 
(ix, 96, 5). He created Sun (vi, 4t, 28; ix, 61, 16; 97, 
41; 107, 7 ; 110, 3) and so dispelled darkness (i, 91, 22 ; 
vi, 39, 3; ix, 66, 24). He stretched out. the atmosphere 
(i, 91, 22; vi 47, 3f), and with the fathers, the sky 
and the earth (viii, 48, 18), which they sustain and 
keep apart (vi, 44, 24 ; 47, 5 ; ix, 87, 2 ; 89, 6 ; 109, 6). 
He produced the two divine worlds (ix, 98, 9). He 
is king of gods andf men (ix, 97, 24),'and is elevated over 
all beings like sun (ix, 54, 3); and he holds in his hand all 
creatures (ix, 89, 6) whom he guards (x, 25, 6). His laws 
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are like those of king Vanina (i, 91, 3; ix, 88, 8) and he is 
prayed to be gracious to those who violate them (viii, 48,9; 
x, 25, 3). He is thousand-eyed (ix, 60, 1, 7) and hurls 
the sinners into abyss (ix, 73, 8). He is formidable, 
heroic, bountiful and always victorious (ix, 66, 16). He 
conquers cows, chariots, horses, gold, heaven and water 
for his votaries. He is a wise rsi (viii, 68, 1), strong, 
skilful, omniscient, prolific and glorious (i, 91, 2). He is 
the priest of gods, leader of poets, a rsi among sages, a bull 
among animals, a falcon among kites, and an axe in the 
woods* (ix, 96, 6). He protects men from enemies (i, 91, 
21; x, 25, 7). His votaries neither suffer (i, 91, 8) nor die 
against his wish (i, 91, 6). He is prayed to prolong lives 
(viii 48, 7), and not to abandon the worshipper to death 
(x, 59, 4). His friendship is eagerly desired (ix, 66, 18). 
He rejoices in the society of waters (x, 30, 5, 6 ; 36, 8). 

H is wives: King Soma married the thirty three daughters 
of Prajapati; but he was partial to Rohini only. All the 
sisters went to their father. Soma promised to treat them 
equally. They came back ; but he broke his promise and 
was seized with consumption (Taitt. Sam., ii, 3, 5) as a 
punishment. In the Taitt. Br., ii, 3, 10, 1 ff., Sraddhg 
is said to be his favourite wife. For this, Sita Savitrl 
complained against him to her father. Prajapati prepared 
for her a sweet smelliug paste. Sita was painted with it 
on her forehead. Soma invited her and gave her the three 
Vedas which he had in his hand wheu she asked them as a 
gift. 

In the Put-anas, he is said to be the son of Atri and 
Anusiiya; and he is also 6aid to have been produced, in 
the churning of the ocean. But in the Rgveda, Parjanya, 
the rain-god, is described as his father and the waters as his 

* Muir: Sanskrit Toxts, Vol. V, pp. 258-270. 
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sisters (Rv ix, 82, 3; 93,9; x, 34, 1). He married the 
twenty seven daughters of Daksa, who are really the 
personifications of the twenty seven lunar asterisms (Yajur- 
veda). Rohini was his favourite, and so Daksa cursed him 
to be childless and consumptive. His wives out of pity, 
interceded with their father for him; and' he modified the 
curse that the decay should be periodical and not perma¬ 
nent. This story explains the wane and increase of the 
moon. In the Upanifads and Brahmanas, he is said to be 
drunk up by the gods and so the moon wanes. 

He caVried off Tara, the wife , of Brhaspati; and so a 
quarrel arose. Brahma interposed and compelled Soma to 
restore Tara to her husband. TSra gave birth to a child, 
whom she truthfully declared to be the son of Soma. The son 
was called Budha and lie was the progenitor of the lunar race. 

His vahana : He has winged mares of his own, a team 
like Vayu (ix, 8t5, 37; 88, 3) in speed. He also harnesses 
the horses of the Sun (ix, 63, 9). 

Arms : He is armed with thousand-pointed shafts, (ix, 
83, 5; 86, 40) which he grasps In his hand (ix, 76, 2). 
His arms are sharp and terrible (ix, 61, 30) and his 
bow swift-dartiug (ix, 90, 3), with which he destroys his 
foes and overthrows cities (ix, 61, 2; 88, 4). He often 
takes the place of other Yedic gods, Indra, Varuna and 
other deities. He is said, to have killed Vrtra. 

Many European scholars regard that the references to the 
Moon as Soma are ouly to be found in the more modern 
hymns, and in earlier hymns Soma always refers to the plant 
or its juice. Thus the 85th hymn of the tenth mandala 
is a later hymn according to Roth (Nirukta, p. 147) and 
Weber. So are i, 19, 18; «, 18, 19. The examples cited 
by Y&ska in his Nirukta regarding the use of Soma in 
the sense of the Moon are collected from portions of the 
Veda, which are distinctly styled as “later.” But even 
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in the hymns which are accepted by scholars as “ earlier,” 
Soma refers to a god who lives in heaven : 

Gods live in heaven (viii, 13, 2; 69, 3). There Soma 
lives. His adorable, (ix, 86, 15) feet are in heaven (ix, 79, 
14). He was brought to earth from heaven by a falcon 
(iv, 26, 6). He makes a sign when lie comes down 
(ix, 64, 8). Placed midway between heaven and earth, 
he goes all round (ix, 70, 5). May his thousand rays come 
to earth, (ix, 71, 5). He travels in the sky like a bull 

(ix,' 71, 3). Surya protects the abode of Soma, who 

protects the children of Dcvas (ix, 83, 4). He causes 
the stars to shine (ix, 85, 9). He is the upholder of, and is 
shed from, heaven (ix, 76,1). 

The honey-tongued Vena milked Soma in heaven 
(ix, 85, 10). The Venas (the Venus or Sukra—see Tilak’s 
Orion, pp. 261-5) pray Soma, the moving child in the 
sky, (ix, 85, 11). The boy, with Sukra shine through the 
splendour of the Sun, (i, 86 , 4 ; 94, 1, 2; 96, 24; ix,_46, 

4; 85, 12). (Here Soma or the Moon is called a baby 

as the Moon of second to the fourth day of Suklapaksa, 
t. e. the fortnight of the moon’s increase, can possibly 
join with Sukra). Soma goes to Devas (ix, 86, 7). 
Clad in shining clothes Soma crosses the sky (ix, 85,14). 
Soma is the Heetest of all moving bodies;—travels like air 
and Sun (ix, 88,3), moves alone (ix, 97,6) towards the East 
in a car fastened by the Sun’s rays, (ix, 11,1,3), faster than 
the speed of the waters, the planets in the sky and the speech 
(ix, 84, 12), like a fiery horse (ix, 96, 15) on a wide (ix, 12, 
8) path curved like a bow (ix, 21, 1 ; 24, 2, 3) and fixed 
by law (ix, 86, 33), whence Soma sends his rays (ix, 90, 4). 

Soma the TigmaSriiga has two yellow horns like those. 
of the Moon (ix, 5, 2; 15, 4; 70, 7 ; 87, 7 ; 97, 7), and 
increases gradually (ix, 97, 9) in the sky (ix, 97. 40, 44) 
and thus pleases the gods (ix, 97 ; 39) by swelling out like 
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water (ix, 17, 4; 27, 6; 107, 12). Similarly the Sun, Agni 
and Indra are said to have possessed sharp horns (i, 163, 
9; ii, 140, 6; vi, 16. 39 j vii, 19, 1; viii, 60, 13). Soma 
is surrounded (ix, 86, 32) and polished (ix, 76, 4) by the 
sun's rays. Soma enters into the Sun’s rays ( = Kalasa) 
(ix, 86, 9 ; 99, 33), and comes out of it again (ix, 25, 
6; 71,2; 79, 9). Kalasa is mentioned in ix, 43, 3; 
62, 19; 63, 13, 23). By Kalasa, Yaksa understands *fPsn 
the receptacle of Soma. Kalasa is also the abode 
of Mitra Deva (ix, 12, 35; 86, 11; 92, 6; 96, 23). 
On the AmivasyS(theday of the new moon) and Pratipada 
(the first day of the moon’s increase) the moon is not visible 
and so is represented as entering into Kalasa (ix, 71, 9 ; 
97, 33). Qn the second day the new moon is visible and 
is thus described as a baby. A place in the sky, near the 
Sun where the Moon is not visible is the Kalasa of 
the Moon. See Hillebrandt’s Vedische Mythologie, I, 
pp. 463-6 and 467. The fact that the moon shines by the 
reflected rays of the sun was well known to the Vedic 
Indians, (ix, 25, 6; 71, 2,9; 76, 4; 86, 32), Ibid, 
pp. 467-8. See Thibaut: Astronomie Astrologies und 
Mathematics, p. 6. 

Soma by his rays causes day (Tithi) (ix, 92, 5), and also 
measures day (ix,86, 45). Soma “ lights up dark nights aud 
is the day’s banner ” (vi, 39, 3). The ancient Rsis used to 
celebrate pious acts on auspicious days marked by Soma 
(It, 6,11), and thus Soma is said to have helped sacrifices 
(ix, 97, 12). Through Soma our forefathers knew their 
ways (ix, 97,39). Soma makes the nights, days and years 
resplendent and the Devas fixed him as the cause of days in 
ancient -times (vi, 69, 3). Soma, by prayer, outstrips the 
enemies; like a reined horse he does good (ix, 96, 15). 
Soma points out the ways (ix, 70, 9). He kills the impious 
(ix; 73, 3), he is the king of day (ix, 73, 30). Soma 
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knows the way (iii, I, 62, 13; ix, 65, 13; 101, 10; 104, 
5,9; 106,6; 107, 7). The world is managed by Soma, (ix, 

96, 30). He is the king of the world and shows the ways 
to sacrifices (ix, 96,10 ; 4, 66). 

Iu the following hymns Soma is apparently used in 
the double sense of the Moon and juice of soma plant 

ix. 15, 4: He, shaking his horns, does heroic deeds. 

5: He hastens with bright golden beams. 

6 : Passing through the seive, he comes down iuto 
the vessels. 

7: He is prepared in the pails. 

8: Ten fingers and prayers prepare the intoxi¬ 
cating dtae. 

x. 81, 2: Soma in the centre of the stars. 

3 : He who drinks juice of plant regards it as 

Soma and so no one drinks the real Soma- 
juice. 

4 : Soma hears the sound of crushing stones, but 

no earthly beings taste thee. 

5: When gods drink thee, thou mcreasest again. 
Vayu is the guardian of Soma. 

97, 19, 22 : Soma is the king of medicinal plants. 

We find that in many hymns as in ix, 37 and ix, 70, the 
poet refers to the moon and the plant in the same hymns. 
In the Atharva Veda, Soma often refers to the moon, and 
in Yajurveda the lunar mansions are said to be his wives. 
In the post-vedic works Soma regularly means the moon. 
The two Brahmanas of the Rgveda deal largely of Soma 
sacrifices in which the fermented juice of the Soma plant 
is used in worshipping the celestial Soma or the moon. 
Av., xi, 6, 7. May Soma whom they call moon, free me. 
Sp. Br, i,e,4,5 -) 

xi, 1, 3, 2 (The king Soma, who is the Moon, is 
1, 3,4,5 \ the food of the gods. 

1, 4, 4 ) 
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i, 6, 8, 24 : Moon has the nature of Soma. 

ix 4* 8* 16 ® oma 18 the King of BrShmanas. 

xii, 1, 1, 2 : Soma is the Moon. 

Vi§nu PurSna : Bk. 1, Ch. ^2 : Brahma made Soma to 
be king of stars and plants. 

There are no doubt many hymns that point to the 
Soma plant but the descriptive terms used may, by 
analogy, be applied to Moou. “ The purifying seive ” 
of ‘ sheep’s tail ” may meterphorically refer to the “ seive- 
like wool cloud” (Hopkins). Hillebrandt declares that 
Soma always means the moon; but his arguments still 
leave it a matter for discussion whether in the Rsrveda tht 
Soma is everywhere addressed to the Moon or the plant 
The lunar interpretation of Soma is incompatible with the 
statements in ix, 97,41 and ib, 37, 4 that Sonia “produced 
the light in the Sun ” and “ makes the Sun rise.” Hopkins 
rather inclines to identify Soma with Indra and cites 
many hymns to substantiate his theory. But his argu¬ 
ments are not conclusive ■,—they depend on a few hymns 
and cannot explain the others. He thinks that the Soma 
cult is even older than the Vedic Indra, as several Indo- 
Iranian epithets of Soma and Haoma such as Vrtraghan, 
Verethraja, etc. refer to a period when the Soma cult was 
observed, by the Indians and the Persians alike. 

Soma is identified with lightning in Rv. ix, 47, 3. 

But in x, 85, 3 and 4, the lunar theory is expressed 
in the Veda in unmistakable language: 

3. “ Men think that they drink Soma when the Soma 

plant is pressed. But the true Soma as known to priests, 
no one gets as a drink,” 1 

4. 0 Soma ! The priests conceal you. You hear the 
sound of stones but no one in this earth gets you as a 
drink. 
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Thus in the hymns to Soma we have the Soma-cult as 
worship of the moon, but this is concealed by the priests by 
the more popular worship of the Soma drink from the plant. 
In modern times we know of similar practices resorted 
to by the priests : The Panca Makara, the Five “M”s Cult 
has a deep, hidden and esoteric meaning to the priests 
and at the same time, it forms the basis by the popular 
cult of revolting Tanlric worship, analogous to Dionysiac 
rites. 

Soma is sometimes invoked with ocher gods : lndra, 
Agni, Rudra, VSyn and Pusan 

Soma and Agni (i, 93, 1 ff) : the two gods placed the 
luminaries in the sky (i, 93, 5) 

Soma and Pusan (ii, 40, L if) : Generators of wealth, 
and of heaven and earth, guardian of the world and centre 
of immortality. 

One lives in sky (4) ; he produced all the worlds (5) 
The other lives on the earth and atmosphere (4) and be¬ 
holds all things (5) 

Soma and lndra: iv, 28 : vi, 72 : Prayer to dispel dark¬ 
ness; to destroy revilers ; to bring sun and light; to 
support sky and to spread out the earth. 

vii, 104,1, 8 : Prayer to punish 

ltakhasas, Yatudhanas, &c. 

Soma'and Rudra: vi. 74: they are armed with sharp 
weapons : and prayed for blessings to man and beasts, for 
healing remedies, and for deliverance from sin. 

Atharva Veda : vii, 42,: O Soma and Rudra, drive 
away the desease that has entired our house-hold. 

2 : Do ye put all remedies in our 

bodies. 

Soma and Vayu : v, 52, 11 : We pray V8yu and Soma, 
the protector of the world. 
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Soma is supposed to preside over medicinal plants, 
and is also called Vanaspati, or “ lord of forest.” In the 
Rgveda 1,22’ we find the sage Medhatithi declaring his 
knowledge of the power of water as a remedial agent, 
as derived from Soma. 

“ Soma has declared to me ‘all medicaments as well as 
Agni, the benefactor of the universe, are in the waters ’— 
the waters contain all healing herbs. 

“ Water bring to perfection all disease,—dispelling 
medicaments for (the good of) my body, that I may long 
behold the sun. 

“ Waters take away whatever sin has been (found) in 
me, whether I have (knowingly) done wrong or have 
pronounced imprecations (against holy men), or (have 
spoken) untruth. 

“ I have this day entered into the waters: we have 
mingled with their essence.” 

Wilson’s Trans. Yol. I, p. 57. 

In another hymn i. 91 : 

“ Thou, Soma, fond of praise, the lord of plants, art 
life to us.” Bid. p. 23 k 

And again i. 120 : 

“ Be unto us, Soma, bestower of wealth, the remover of 
disease, exulting Soma! increase with all twining plants.” 

Bid. p. 324. 

In the Rgveda the following hymns treat of the 
Soma: 

In most of the hymns to Indra, Soma is described as 
the friend of Indra. All the gods depend on Soma for 
immortality, and Soma juice is praised in the hymns 
addressed to other gods. So Soma is mentioned in many 
hymns of the different mandalas. 
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tv. I, 91, 1- 

-23 : Originator and protector of plants. 

98,1— 

•12: Prayer to Agni and Soma. 

II, 30, 6 

: Prayer to Indra and Soma. 

40, 

: Prayer to Soma and Puga. 

III, 62, 13 

: Soma knows the way. 

Jl. 

: May Soma bring boiled rice free from 
disease germ for the biped and 
quadruped animals. 

15 

: May Soma sit in the sacrificial altars 
after prolonging our life and con¬ 
quering our enemies. 

IV, 28. 

: Prayer to Indra and Soma. 

V, 51, 12 

: Prayer to Vayu and Soma who is the 
protector of the world. 

VI, 47,1-5 

: Somastimulates speech, causes pleasure, 
displays solar splendour and upholds 
the sky. 

51, 14 

: Prayer to kill Pani. 

52, 3 

: Prayer to hurl weapon against the 
enemies. 

72. 

: Prayer to Indra and Soma. 

74. 

: Prayer to Rudra and Soma to cure 
contagious diseases. 

75, 18 

: May Soma protect you with Amfta. 

VII, 35, 7 

: May Soma be peaceful to us. 

41, 1 

: Pray Soma and Rudra in tbe morning. 

104,1-7 

: Prayer to Indra and Soma. 

25 

: Sweet adorable Soma. 

VIII, 48, 3 

: OAmrtaSoma! we will drink you 
and become immortal. 

4 

: Prayer to prolong our life. 


26 
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5; Prayer for protection from loss of 
character and diseases. 

7 : Prayer to prolong life. 

9 : Soma is the protector of onr body. 

10: Prayer to Soma to prevent indigestion. 
May Soma remain in our stomach 
forever. 

11: May the incurable diseases disappear. 
These diseases becoming severe 
make us tremble. Soma when 
drunk prolongs life. 

12 : Soma when drunk enters into our heart. 

72*17 : Soma is the medicine for the sick. 

79-1 : Soma is the conqueror of the world, is a 
plant and a Rsi. 

2: He clothes what is naked and cures 
the sick ; the blind sees and the lame 
walks. 

IX: The whole of the ninth mandala teems 

with descriptions of the preparations 
of the plant Soma. The apparatus 
used in the manufacture of Soma 
juice: filters, vessels, furnace etc., 
are mentioned; and this mandala 
contains perhaps the earliest account 
of a pharmaceutical preparation—the 
Soma juice. 

X, 17, 11-14: Prayer to Soma juice. 

25, 11 s Rescues the blind and the lame from 
their defects. 

36, 4: May the Stones drive away the demons. 
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8 : Soma juice mixes with water. 

44, 4 : Soma juice nourishes the body. 

76, : Prayer to the stones which crush the 

Soma plant. 

X. 85, • 1 : Soma is in the sky. 

2 : Soma has made this earth spacious; 
Soma is placed near the stars. 

8 : Men think that they drink Soma juice 
by pressing the Soma plant, Put 
the true Soma, as known to the 
poets, no one can drink. 

4 : The poets have concealed Soma. You 

hear the sounds of stone but no 
one on the earth can drink Soma. 

5 : When Soma is drunk, it increases 

instead of loss. Vftyu protects 
Soma, as year is sustained by 
months. 

19 : Candra distributes long life. 

94, 1, 14: Description of the preparation of Soma 
juice. 

94. ") Prayer to the stones for pressing 

175. J Soma. 

Formulae attributed to Chandra :— 

1. CandraprabhagntikS : It was obtained by Candra 
through Sambhu’s kindness—lt.C. ix, p. 86. This formula 
has been quoted in pages 58-9. 
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The “ Wise, or intelligent.” He is the planet Mercury, 
son of Soma, the moon, by Rohini, or by Tara, the wife of 
Vrhaspati, the Lord of prayer. He married Ila, the 
daughter of the Manu Vaivasvata, and by her had a son, 
Pururavas, a god among men, who loved UrvasI, that 
paragon of the Apsarasas (Harivaihsa 88-11). Budha was 
the author of a hymn in the Rgveda. For an account of 
his birth see Soma. 

Books : 

1. SarvasSra : Budha, the son of Candra (Moon), is 
said in the Bramhavaivarta Purana, to have written a work 
on medicine called the “ Epitome of all sciences.” 1 

2. He is said to have been well-versed in science and 
is said to be the first author on veterinary science and 
to have written a scientific treatise on elephants. 


End of Vol. I. 


1 See foot-note 1, p. 7. 




